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IMPROPER  CONDUCT  BY  JUDGE  BLAISDELL? 

JENNINGS  VS.  BLAISDELL 


By  William  Masterton 

(Editor's  note:  We  continue  to  feature 
one  steller  author  after  another. 
Fresh  from  writing  the  latest  Borden 
case  book,  "Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It,"  he 
digs  back  into  the  past  to  discover  a 
most  interesting  side  to  Judge  Josiah 
C.  Blaisdell  that  raised  attorney  ire 
and  sparked  a  resignation  and 
investigation. 

It  was  Bill  who  first  informed  me 
about  the  temperature  on  the  day  of 
the  murders.  In  addition,  his  LBQ 
articles  have  always  been  models  of 
precision  and  accuracy.  He  last 
appeared  in  the  April,  1999  issue 
with  "The  Robinson  File,  What's  in 
It?"  Welcome  back  Bill!) 

Just  to  refresh  our  memory  a  bit, 
in    Massachusetts,    the    Preliminary 
Inquest  became  law  in  1877  when  the 
prior   vehicle,    the    "Coroners-Jury" 
statute,  was  revised  and  the  duties 
transferred  from  the   coroner  to  a 
District  Court  officer.    This  was  the 
law  during  the  time  of  the  Borden 
case  proceedings.     The  revised  act 
required  that  District  Court  judges 
hold    hearings    whenever    a    mysterious 
murder  occured.   At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  the  judge  was  required  to  file  a 
report  certifying  the  following. 

1 .  Name  of  the  deceased. 

2.  How     and     when     the     death 
occurred. 

3.  If  known,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  persons  causing  the  death. 

The  Borden  case  inquest  began  on 
Tuesday,   August   9    and   concluded   on 


JUDGE  JOSIAH  C.  BLAISDELL 

1820 -October  3, 1900 

Thursday,  August  11,  1892,  after  which, 
Miss  Lizzie  Borden  was  arrested. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Preliminary 
Trial,  or  Hearing,  is  now  called  a  "Prob- 
able Cause  Hearing."  It  is  a  hybrid 
criminal  proceeding  held  in  the  District,  or 
Lower  Courts,  to  determine  if  there  is 
probable  cause  for  charging  a  defendant 


with  a  crime  that  is  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court. 

In  Miss  Borden's  case,  the 
Preliminary  Trial  proceedings 
began  on  Thursday,  August  25, 
1892  with  Judge  Blaisdell  pre- 
siding and  concluded  on  Thurs- 
day, September  1,  1892  when 
Lizzie  was  held  for  the  Grand 
Jury. 

Most  Borden  buffs  are  aware 
of  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  that  August  of  1892.  The 
arrest  of  Lizzie  Borden  for  the 
murders  of  her  father  and 
stepmother  followed  the  Inquest 
that,  as  we  know,  was  presided 
over  by  Judge  Josiah  Blaisdell  of 
the  Second  District  Court  of 
Bristol  County.  When  Andrew 
Jennings,  Lizzie's  lawyer,  learned 
that  Judge  Blaisdell  intended  to 
preside  at  the  preliminary  hearing 
as  well,  he  protested,  arguing1 
that: 


"It  is  beyond  human 
nature  to  suppose  that 
Your  Honor  could  have 
heard  all  the  evidence  at  the 
inquest  and  not  be  prejudiced 
against  this  woman.  I  submit  that 
Your  Honor  is  acting  in  a  double 
capacity  and  therefore  cannot  be 
unbiased.  This  takes  from  my 
client  her  constitutional  right  to 
be  heard  before  a  court  of 
unprejudiced  opinion." 


(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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MISS  IdIZBBTH  BORDEN'S  EDITOR  SPEAKS 

We  felt  the  necessity,  in  this  issue,  to  opt  for  importance  over 
variety,  hence,  the  extended  portions  of  Mr.  Caplain's  chronolo- 
gy and  the  trial  testimony  of  Bridget  Sullivan.  Not  to  worry, 
next  issue  will  have  shorter  features.  Look  forward  to  articles 
by  Leonard  Rebello,  William  Schley-Ulrich  and  Eric  Stedman. 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  issue,  Dr.  Paul  Hoffman's  new 
book  about  the  Borden  Murders  should  be  available. 
(Yesterday  in  Old  Fall  River  -  A  Lizzie  Borden  Companion, 
$26.95,  Carolina  Academic  Press,  Durham,  North  Carolina) 
Unfortunately,  as  this  goes  to  press,  the  book  has  not  yet  been 
released,  consequently,  we  are  unable  to  review  it.  This  will  be 
remedied  in  the  April,  2001  issue. 

Oh  yes,  during  our  latest  trip  to  Fall  River  we  discovered 
something  new  had  been  added  to  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.  As 
we  all  know,  the  Borden  plot  is  located  there.  Upon  entering 
the  cemetery  through  the  archway  at  the  end  of  Prospect  Street, 
you  will  see  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  arrows  painted  on  the 
road  surface  to  your  left.  Just  follow  the  arrows  and  you  will  be 
directed  to  the  Borden  plot. 

And  finally,  don't  let  the  doldrums  of  winter  stultify  the  I 
thinking  process.  Start  the  new  millennium  out  right  and  | 
remember  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly!  Check  your  mailing  I 
label.  We  depend  upon  you  to  save  us  the  postage  and  the  I 
expense  of  mailing  a  reminder  notice.  If  you  see  Remaining  § 
Issues:  0,  renew  your  subscription  as  soon  as  possible. 

MaynardC?.  Hertelel 

Editor 


BEYOND  A  SHADOW  OF  A  DOUBT: 

SEARCHING  FOR  TRUTH  IN  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  CASE 
By  Rebecca  Steele 

(Editor's  note:  We  are  pleased  to  offer  another  first  time  author. 
Miss  Steele  is  20  years  old  and  a  junior  at  Roger  Williams 
majoring  in  English,  double  minoring  in  Creative  Writing  and 
Communications,  and  concentrating  in  French.  She  will  be 
graduating  next  year  with  her  B.A.  She  is  originally  from 
Swansea  MA.  Her  mother  was  originally  from  Fall  River  and 
very  much  an  enthusiast  of  the  case.  Growing  up,  she  heard  a  lot 
about  the  Lizzie  Borden  saga. 

As  time  went  by  she  watched  many  documentaries  on  Lizzie  and 
started  formulating  quite  a  few  questions  such  as  "...  how  could 
Lizzie  have  been  acquitted  if  she  was  the  the  only  real  suspect, 
and  on  the  flip  side  of  the  coin,  how  a  19th-century  woman 
could've  been  able  to  commit  such  a  crime  being  conditioned  by 
the  society  in  which  she  lives  to  be  weak,  passive  and  submis- 
sive. " 

It  was  not  unlikely  then  that  Ms.  Steele  wrote  this  paper  as  a  final 
assignment  for  Critical  Writing.  Each  class  has  a  theme,  and  the 
one  for  her  particular  class  was  law.  Her  piece  was  the  second 
of  two  writing  course  sequences  that  all  students  must  complete 
in  order  to  graduate.  She  received  an  A-  for  the  course,  and 
believes  that  Miss  Lizzie  contributed  materially  to  that  result. 

As  always,  for  any  theoretical  endeavor,  we  point  out  that  the 
"Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly"  is  completely  neutral  on  the  actual 
guilt  or  innocence  of  Miss  Borden.  All  researched,  reasoned 
points  of  view  are  welcome.) 


SOMETHING  NEW  HAS  BEEN  ADDED  TO  THE  OAK  GROVE  CEMETERY 

If  you  look  closely  you  will  see  the  final  arrows  leading  to  the  Borden  plot  in  the  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Photograph  courtesy  of  Jeannine  Bertolet 


"The  trial  of  Lizzie  Borden  was  no  trial. 

It  was  a  performance  necessary  to  satisfy  the  legal  and 

public  requirements  to  arrive  at  the  prearranged 

determination  that  Lizzie  Borden  was  not  guilty. " 

-  Arnold  R.  Brown  - 

INTRODUCTION 

Lizzie  Borden  took  an  ax  and  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks. 
When  she  saw  what  she  had  done,  she  gave  her  father  forty-one. 
This  is  the  nursery  rhyme  that  has  been  taught  to  school  children 
in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  for  over  a  hundred  years,  referring 
back  to  the  most  controversial  murder  case  in  the  city's  history, 
the  brutal  slaying  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Borden  on  August 
4th,  1892.  The  two  were  struck  with  a  hatchet  ten  and  nineteen 
times,  respectively.  Three  suspects  were  immediately  named  in 
the  case:  Bridget  Sullivan,  the  Borden's  maid,  John  Morse, 
Andrew  Borden's  brother-in-law  and  Andrew's  own  daughter 
Lizzie.  However,  of  the  three,  only  Miss  Borden  remained  a 
serious  suspect.  Although  there  existed  some  evidence  which 
may  have  incriminated  Lizzie,  it  was  not  presented  at  the  trial. 
Ultimately,  she  was  acquitted  on  both  charges  of  murder.  This 
paper  will  uncover  and  discuss  three  main  problems:  The  impact 
of  gender  stereotypes  on  all  characters  involved  in  the  case,  the 
role  that  journalism  of  the  day  had  in  further  strengthening  that 
stereotype  in  the  public's  eye  and,  the  evidence  that  was  dis- 
missed. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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THE  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  BOIDEN 


By  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  again,  loyal  readers.  It's  been  a  busy  few  months  at  the 
reference  desk  where  I  work.  Not  long  ago,  something  very 
interesting  happened.  A  young  girl,  perhaps  eleven  or  twelve, 
asked  me  for  a  book  on  Lizzie  Borden.  Of  course,  as  we  went  to 
get  the  book  from  the  shelves,  we  started  talking  about  the  case. 
It  turned  out  she  was  getting  the  title  for  her  book  discussion 
group!  I  was  impressed,  to  say  the  least.  That  must  be  some 
book  club.  So  without  further  delay,  let's  get  to  this  quarter's 
Borden  readables. 

Carlisle,  Marcia  R. 

What  Made  Lizzie  Borden  Kill? 

American  Heritage 

(July- August  1992),  pages  66-72 

According  to  this  writer,  what  made  Lizzie  Borden  kill  was 
possibly  incest.  The  important  factor  for  this  author  was  not  the 
"how"  of  the  murder,  but  the  "why".  The  motives  of  jealousy  and 
greed,  the  two  most  acceptable  in  Lizzie's  time,  were  not  seen  as 
adequate.  The  author  felt  that  Lizzie's  personality  and  the  crimes 
themselves  pointed  more  toward  incest. 

At  the  time  of  the  murders,  incest  was  just  not  considered. 
The  author  took  what  is  currently  known  about  incest  and  applied 
it  to  Lizzie  and  the  murders.  The  isolation  of  the  family,  Lizzie's 
relationship  to  her  father,  and  other  family  dynamics  were 
examined.  That  Lizzie  may  have  experienced  a  delayed  reaction, 
remembering  a  repressed  memory  of  abuse  was  presented  as  an 
interesting  possibility. 

Many  of  these  ideas  were  later  explored  by  M.  Eileen 
McNamara  (Was  Lizzie  Borden  the  Victim  of  Incest?  Rhode 
Island  Medicine,  1993).  While  McNamara  went  into  more 
psychological  analysis,  Carlisle  spent  more  time  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Both  authors  made  good  arguments  for  their  theories. 

Read  them  both  and  see  what  you  think. 

Brigham,  Florence  A. 

Everyone  Questions  Everything, 

Including  Things  That  Shouldn't  Be 

(August  4,  1991),  Page  A-4 

In  this  short  newspaper  article  (I  think  it's  the  Globe,  there 
was  no  citation)  the  late  Mrs.  Brigham  discussed  some  of  her 
ideas  on  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  and  the  murders.  She  recalled  that 
when  she  was  a  child,  no  one  paid  any  particular  attention  to  Miss 
Lizzie.  It  was  only  after  Lizzie  started  entertaining  people  from 
the  theater  that  her  contemporaries  started  to  shun  her. 

The  lovely  Mrs.  Brigham  felt  that  people  question  things 
more  today  than  they  did  back  then.  She  may  have  had  something 
there.  Miss  Lizzie  was  afforded  a  considerable  amount  of  respect 
and  privacy  after  her  crime,  something  that  would  be  unlikely 
today.  This  was  a  nice  article,  Miss  Borden  as  seen  by  someone 
who  knew  her  and  the  community  so  well. 

Douglas,  John  and  Olshaker,  Mark 
Lizzie  Borden 

In  The  Cases  That  Haunt  Us 

New  York,  Scribner,  2000,  pages  81-118 

Douglas  and  Olshaker  presented  an  excellent  and  lengthy 
essay  that  examined  both  the  murders  and  motive  in  considerable 


MINDMJNTE*  ind  THE  ANATOW  OF  MOTIVE 


THE  CASES  THAT  HAUNT  US 

John  Douglas  and  Mark  Olshaker 

Borden  Photographs  and  Consulting  by 

Leonard  Rebello 

A  Lisa  Drew  Book/Scribner  -  New  York,  NY 
Copyright  2000  by  Mindhunters,  Inc. 


detail.  Douglas  used  his 
expertise  in  criminal- 
personality  profiling  to 
analyze  the  facts  and 
evidence  of  the  case  to 
come  up  with  a  persuasive 
conclusion.  The  known 
facts  of  the  case  (such  as 
they  are)  were  reviewed. 
The  crime  scene,  Lizzie's 
story,  and  the  trial,  were 
discussed  in  separate,  de- 
tailed sections. 
The  most  fascinating  part 
of  this  essay  was  the 
theories  that  the  authors 
developed  from  the  facts. 
Looking  at  the  evidence, 
they  investigated  the  like- 
lihood of  different  mo- 
tives and  suspects.  The 
manner  in  which  the 
victims  were  attacked,  for 
example,  was  significant. 
They  were  killed  with 
repeated    blows    to    the 

face,  as  if  to  depersonalize 

them.  The  person  who  committed  the  murder  was  believed  to  be 
someone  with  a  deep  hatred  for  the  victims. 

The  person  they  believed  most  likely  to  have  killed  the 
Bordens  was,  not  surprisingly,  Lizzie.  What  was  most  captivating 
for  me  was  the  step-by-step  methodology  used  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusions.  Douglas  even  described  what  approach  he  would 
use  to  confront  Miss  Lizzie  in  hope  of  getting  useful  information 
out  of  her.  Fascinating  stuff  that  all  Borden  readers  will  want  to 
read. 

Shenkman,  Richard 

I  Love  Paul  Revere,  Whether  He  Rode  Or  Not 

New  York,  Harper  Perennial,  1991,  page  173 

The  author  devoted  two  quick  paragraphs  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Borden  and  her  crime.  They  were  contained  within  a  fun  book 
that  pointed  out  the  many  common  misconceptions  about 
American  history.  What  struck  me  here  was  that  the  author  stated 
that  Miss  Lizzie's  only  "crime"  was  not  talking  to  the  press  after 
her  acquittal  and  therefore  further  alienating  the  public.  This  has  a 
slight  ring  of  truth.  She  lived  on  for  many  years,  an  enigma, 
knowing  but  refusing  to  satisfy  popular  curiosity. 

Shenkman  further  stated  that  only  two  credible  books  had 
been  written  about  the  incident!  (Maybe  he  needs  a  subscription 
to  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.)  He  did  not  mention  any  titles, 
only  that  one  book  concluded  Lizzie  was  guilty,  the  other  found 
her  innocent.  This  guy  needs  to  spend  more  time  at  his  local 
public  library. 

That's  all  for  now.  I'll  see  you  in  the  next  issue. 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 


LIZZIE  BORDEN  MURDER  CASE  CHRONOLOGY-  PARTI 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Captain's  chronology  was  first  serialized  in 
the  April  and  July,  1997  issues  of  the  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. " 
At  that  time  we  promised  to  reprint  when  substantive  updates  had 
occurred.   That  time  is  now. 

Mr.  Caplain  has  devoted  literally  hundreds  of  hours  to  this 
project.  He  completed  the  latest  update  strictly  for  our  reader- 
ship and  we  are  the  lucky  recipients  of  his  labor. 

Readers  are  invited  to  participate  with  additions,  corrections,  or 
just  "fill  in  the  blanks.  "At  least  one  source  reference  should  be 
included  with  each  entry.  Successful  authors  will  be  recognized 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  chronology  and  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
latest  update.) 


This  is  the  third  revision  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Chronology. 
For  additional  facts  and  figures  I  delved  deeply  into  Lizzie 
Borden,  Past  and  Present  for  which  permission  was  graciously 
extended  by  its  author,  Leonard  Rebello. 

"There  is  nothing  neat  about  murder;  its  untidy  ravels  can  never 
be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  time  perfectly. " 

(Everything  She  Ever  Wanted  by  Ann  Rule) 


July  8 

November  30 

November  13 

September  13 
September  19 

May  21 


1635 

John  and  Richard  Borden  were  the  first  of 
that  name  to  come  to  America. 

1636 

Richard,  from  whom  Lizzie  was  descended 
(9th  generation),  settled  in  Portsmouth, 
Rhode  Island. 

1798 

Abraham  Borden,  Lizzie's  grandfather,  was 
born. 

1811 

Southard  Harrison  Miller,  neighbor  across 
the  street,  was  born. 

1821 

William  M.  Almy,  Andrew's  business 
partner,  was  born. 

1822 

Andrew  J.  Borden  was  born. 

1823 

Sarah  A.  Morse,  Andrew  J.  Borden's  first 
wife,  was  born. 

1824 

Rev.  Edwin  A.  Buck,  Lizzie's  friend  and 


January  21 

June  13 
July  5 
January  10 


June  12 
November  7 


July  20 


July  2 


August  1 
December  23 


May  20 


August  24 


supporter  at  the  trial,  was  born. 

1828 

Abby  Durfee  Gray,  Andrew's  second  wife, 
was  born. 

1832 
Associate  Justice  Caleb  Blodgett  was  born. 

1833 
John  Vinnicum  Morse  was  born. 

1834 

Governor  George   Dexter  Robinson,  the 
lead  defense  attorney,  was  born. 

1836 

Associate  Justice  Justin  Dewey  was  born. 
Chief  Justice  Albert  Mason  was  born. 

1840 

Dr.  Seabury  W.  Bowen  was  born. 

1843 

The  Great  Fire  destroys  much  of  central 
Fall  River. 

1844 

Andrew  J.  Borden  was  employed  by 
Southard  Miller  as  a  carpenter  in  the 
construction  of  the  Fall  River  City  Hall. 
The  Police  Station  and  Court  House,  in 
which  the  Inquest  and  Preliminary  Hearing 
were  held,  were  constructed. 

1845 

Andrew  Borden  and  William  Almy  opened 

their  furniture  store. 

Andrew  Borden  and  Sarah  Morse  were 

married. 

The  house  at  92  Second  Street  was  built  by 

Southard  Miller. 

1847 

District   Attorney    Hosea   Knowlton    was 
born. 

1848 

Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Handy  was  born. 
Assistant  City  Marshall  John  Fleet  was 
born. 

1849 
Attorney  Andrew  J.  Jennings  was  born. 
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May  14 
November  17 


March  1 


January 


May  3 


March  10 
July  28 


July  19 


March  26 


March 


October 


Hiram  C.  Harrington,  Andrew's  brother-in- 
law,  was  born. 

1850 

City  Marshall  Rufus  H.  Hilliard  was  born. 
Attorney  Melvin  Ohio  Adams  was  born. 
Adelaide  Churchill  was  born. 

1851 
Emma  Lenora  Borden  was  born. 

1852 
Alice  Russell  was  born. 

1853 

District  Attorney  William  Henry  Moody 
was  born. 

1854 

Abraham  Borden  deeded  the  house  on 
Ferry  Street  to  his  son  Andrew. 

1855 
John  Vinnicum  Morse  left  for  the  West. 

1856 
Alice  Esther  Borden  was  born. 

1857 
Abby's  family  moved  to  45  Fourth  Street. 

1858 

Alice  Esther  Borden  died. 

Dr.  William  Dolan  was  born. 

Andrew  expanded  his  business  to  include  a 

funeral  parlor. 

1860 

Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  was  born  on  Ferry 
Street  in  Fall  River. 

1863 

Sarah  Morse  Borden  died. 

1864 

Bridget  Sullivan  was  born  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland.  This  date  was  supplied  by  Riobard 
O'Dwyer,  renowned  genealogist  specializ- 
ing in  Irish  Parishes  located  on  the  Beara 
Peninsula. 

There  has  always  been  a  mystery  surround- 
ing her  birth  date.  Her  marriage  certificate 
lists  her  birth  year  as  1871;  her  death 
certificate  as  1875;  and  her  tombstone  as 
1869.  Mathematically,  her  Preliminary 
Trial  testimony  figures  to  1866  and  her 
Trial  testimony  to  1867. 

Edwin  H.  Porter  was  born.  (Author  of  the 
first  book  about  the  Borden  murders) 


SARAH  ANTHONY  MORSE  BORDEN  WITH  BABY  EMMA  LENORA 

Circa  1853 
Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Sochty 


January  18 


June  6 


June  19 


April  26 


1865 

Eli    Bence,    clerk   at   David   R.    Smith's 

Drugstore,  was  born.    Mr.  Bence  alleged 

that  Lizzie  Borden  attempted  to  purchase 

poison  from  him. 

Andrew  Borden  and  Abby  Durfee  Gray 

were  married. 

Attorney  Arthur  S.  Phillips  was  born. 

John  Vinnicum  Morse  visited  the  Bordens. 

1868 

John  M.  Sullivan,  Bridget  Sullivan's  future 
husband,  was  born. 

1869 

John  Vinnicum  Morse  moved  to  Hastings, 
Iowa.  He  afterwards  visited  back  East 
several  times. 

1871 

The  Andrew  J.  Borden  family  moved  to  92 
Second  Street. 

1872 

Andrew  J.  Borden  purchased  the  house  on 
Second  Street. 
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May 
October  8 

April  20 


GERTRUDE  LAMSON 

Known  as  Nance  O'Neill  on  stage 


Andrew  Borden  and  William  Almy  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  Swansea. 

1874 

Andrew  sold  land  to  the  city  to  build  a  fire 
house  and  made  a  large  profit. 

Nance  OTMeil,  (Gertrude  Lamson),  was 
born  in  Oakland,  California. 

1875 

A  mutiny  on  board  the  schooner  Jefferson 
Borden  was  thought  to  be  related  to  the 
Borden  murders. 

John  Vinnicum  Morse  resided  at  the 
Borden  home  for  one  year. 

1876 

Lizzie  enrolled  in  the  Fall  River  High 

School. 

Hyman  Lubinsky,  peddler  and  witness  at 

the  Borden  trial,  was  born  in  Russia. 

1877 

John  Vinnicum  Morse  visited  the  Borden's 
home. 

1878 

Andrew  retired  from  Borden  &  Almy, 
undertakers. 

1879 

Lizzie  left  the  Fall  River  High  School  in 
her  Junior  year. 

1882 

Albert  Mason  and  Caleb  Blodgett  were 


December  6 


June  1 1 


May  24 


May  2 


October  1 


C.January 
April  14 

July 


June  14 


appointed  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court. 
Abraham    Borden,    Lizzie's    grandfather, 
died. 

1884 

Robinson  was  elected  Governor  for  the 
first  of  three  one-year  terms. 

1885 

William    M.    Almy,    Andrew    Borden's 

business  partner,  died. 

John  Vinnicum  Morse  visited  the  Borden's 

home. 

1886 

Bridget  Sullivan  emigrated  from  Ireland  to 

the  United  States. 

Justin    Dewey    was    appointed    to    the 

Superior    Court    by    Governor    George 

Robinson. 

1887 

Andrew   bought   half  of  the   Whitehead 

house  and  deeded  it  to  Abby. 

Andrew  deeded  the  Ferry  Street  property  to 

Lizzie  and  Emma. 

Lizzie  began  calling  Abby  Mrs.  Borden. 

Lizzie  joined  the  Central  Congregational 

Church. 

1888 

Bridget  Sullivan  arrived  in  Fall  River. 
About    this    time,    Lizzie    and    Emma 
exchanged  rooms. 

1890 

Bridget  was  hired  by  the  Bordens. 

John  Vinnicum  Morse  returned  from  the 

West. 

Lizzie  embarked  on  a  European  tour  paid 

for  by  her  father.     She  remained  on  the 

continent   for   three   months,    under   the 

chaperonage  of  Miss  Cox  from  Taunton. 

They  toured  London,  Scotland,  Paris  and 

Rome. 

The  Andrew  J.  Borden  building  was  built. 

Judge   Albert  Mason  was  named  Chief 

Justice    of   the    Massachusetts    Superior 

Court. 

1891 

The  Borden  house  was  robbed.  A  lady's 
gold  watch  with  a  chain  and  locket,  a  red 
Russian  leather  pocketbook  with  a  lock  of 
hair,  horse  car  tickets  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  were  missing. 

Lizzie  became  a  Board  Member  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  MURDERS  •  1892  -  BEFORE  THE  MURDERS 


Early  in  March 


April 

May  (First  week) 

May  9 


May  or  June 
July  10 
July  15 

July  20 

July  21 


July  23 
July  25  -  28 

July  29 


July  30 
July  31 

August  2 

August  2 

August  2  and  3 

August  2  Night 


Lizzie  told  cloakmaker  Mrs.  Hannah  H. 
Gifford  that  Abby  was  not  her  mother,  that 
'she  is  a  mean  old  thing.' 
The  Borden  barn  was  broken  into  at  night. 
Lizzie's  seamstress,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ray- 
mond, made  the  bedford  cord  dress  for  her. 
Painting  of  the  Borden  house  began. 
Lizzie    was    interviewed    at    length    by 
Detective  Shaw.     (Mrs.  Raymond's  testi- 
mony) 

Andrew  killed  the  pigeons  in  the  barn. 
John  Vinnicum  Morse  visited  the  Bordens. 
Andrew  bought  back  the  Ferry  Street  house 
from  Lizzie  and  Emma. 
Lizzie  saw  an  intruder  at  the  back  door  of 
the  Borden  home. 

Lizzie  overheard  an  argument  between 
Andrew  and  an  unknown  man  regarding  the 
rental  of  a  store. 

Emma  visited  friends  in  Fairhaven. 
Andrew  expressed  a  premonition  to  Emma. 
A  man  came  to  the  door  and  gave  Lizzie 
some  keys. 

Lizzie    went    to    New    Bedford,    stayed 
overnight     in     a     rooming     house,     and 
allegedly  sought  to  purchase  prussic  acid. 
Bridget  bought  a  joint  of  mutton. 
The  famous  mutton  meal  is  served  for  the 
first  of  several  times  at  the  Borden's. 
Andrew  admitted  there  was  trouble  in  the 
Borden  household. 

Swordfish  was  served  for  dinner  and 
supper. 

Jonathan    Clegg    had    discussions 
Andrew  about  Clegg's  new  store. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  were  sick. 


with 


THE  DAY  BEFORE  THE  MURDERS  -  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  3, 1892 


9:00  A.M 
9:15  A.M. 
10:00-1 130  A.M. 

1:00  P.M. 

1:30  P.M. 


c.3:00P.M. 
4:00  P.M. 
6:00  P.M. 

8:45  P.M. 
9:00  P.M. 

9:15  P.M. 


Abby,  still  not  feeling  well,  visited  Dr. 
Bo  wen. 

Lizzie  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  vomit- 
ing and  offered  assistance. 
Lizzie  claimed  she  was  in  her  room  all  day, 
but  was  accused  of  attempting  to  purchase 
poison  at  David  R.  Smith's  drug  store. 
Boiled  mutton  and  mutton  soup  were  had 
for  dinner.  Mutton  soup  was  also  served 
for  supper. 

John  Vinnicum  Morse  took  a  train  to  Fall 
River  and  arrived  at  the  Borden  house 
approximately  1 :30  P.M.  and  ate  dinner. 
Lizzie  heard  Andrew  and  Morse  talking. 
Morse  left  for  the  Swansea  farm. 
Lizzie  visited  her  friend  Miss  Alice  Russell 
and  voiced  concern. 
Morse  returned  to  the  Borden  house. 
Lizzie  returned  home  from  Alice  Russell's 
house. 
Mrs.  Borden  went  to  bed. 


10:00  P.M.  •      Morse   and   Andrew   went  to   bed   after 

talking. 

10:05  P.M.  •      Bridget  returned  from  a  walk. 

1 1 :00  P.M.  •      Miss    M.    Marthe    and    Mrs.    Marianne 

Chagnon  from  the  Chagnon  house  on 
Fourth  Street  heard  a  noise  in  back  of  the 
Borden  house. 

A  newspaper  forecast  that  the  highest 
August  4  temperature  would  be  78°. 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  MURDERS  -  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  4, 1892 


6:00  A.M. 
6:15  A.M. 
6:30  A.M. 
6:40  A.M. 

7:00  A.M. 


7:30  A.M. 
8:45  A.M. 
8:50  A.M. 


8:55  A.M. 


9:00  A.M. 


9:05  A.M. 


9:15  A.M. 


9:30  A.M. 


9:35  A.M. 


Morse  went  downstairs. 
Bridget  went  downstairs. 
Abby  went  downstairs. 
Andrew  went  downstairs,  emptied  slops, 
picked  pears  and  went  to  the  barn. 
The  Bordens  and  Morse  had  a  breakfast  of 
mutton  and  soup. 

Mrs.   Borden  told  Bridget  to  wash  the 
windows  per  Morse's  testimony. 
Bridget  ate  her  breakfast  then  cleared  the 
dishes. 

Morse  left  for  the  Post  Office  and  to  visit 
his  niece  on  Weybosset  Street. 
Andrew  read  a  newspaper  and  then  cleaned 
his  teeth  at  the  hallway  sink. 
Bridget  went  out  to  the  back  yard  and 
vomited. 

Lizzie  emptied  her  slop  pail  and  then  had 
her  breakfast. 
Abby  was  busy  dusting. 
Lizzie  went  upstairs  to  sew  a  tape. 
Lizzie  came  downstairs  and  heard  a  man 
talking  with  Andrew  about  a  store.    This 
was  the  same  man  who  had  been  there  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Abby  told  Lizzie  she  had  received  a  note. 
Bridget  returned  from  the  back  yard. 
Abby  told  Bridget  to  wash  the  windows. 
(Morse  claims  this  took  place  at  breakfast 
time.) 

Abby  went  to  the  guest  room  to  put  pillow- 
slips on  the  pillows.  (See  9:30  A.M.) 
Andrew  left  home  and  went  downtown. 
Lizzie  began  ironing  handkerchiefs  and 
discovered  the  fire  was  not  hot  enough. 
She  read  a  magazine. 

Andrew  went  to  the  barber  shop  for  his 
daily  shave. 

Abby  went  to  the  guest  room  and  was  not 
seen  alive  thereafter.    (See  9:05  A.M.) 
Lizzie  went  downstairs  to  the  cellar  water 
closet. 

Defense  witnesses  testified  they  saw  a 
stranger  at  the  Borden  fence,  and  the 
shutters  being  closed  in  the  guest  room. 
(See  9:45  A.M.) 

Andrew  visited  the  National  Union  Bank. 
Bridget  collected  tools,  closed  the  windows 
and  met  Lizzie  at  the  back  door. 
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9:38  A.M. 
9:30-1 1:00  A.M. 

9:45  A.M. 


10:00  A.M. 


10:20  A.M. 
10:25  A.M. 
10:30  A.M. 
10:39  A.M. 


10:40  A.M. 


10:45  A.M. 


10:46  A.M. 
10:49  A.M. 
10:50  A.M. 

10:53  A.M. 
10:55  A.M. 


10:57  A.M. 
c.  11 :00  A.M. 


Bridget  chatted  with  Mrs.  Kelly's  girl  and 
started  to  wash  windows. 

Abby  was  murdered. 

(At  this  time  she  was  said  to  have  weighed 
more  than  200  pounds  on  a  5'  3"  frame.) 

Andrew  arrived  at  the  First  National  Bank. 

Witnesses  saw  a  stranger  at  the  Borden 

fence.  Others  saw  the  shutters  in  the  guest 

room  being  closed.  (See  9:30  A.M.) 

Bridget  was  seen  washing  windows  by  Mr. 

George  Ambrose  Pettee. 

Morse  was  at  the  Emery  house  on  Weybos- 

set  Street. 

Andrew  called  at  Clegg's  store  and  picked 

up  a  broken  lock. 

Andrew  left  downtown  after  his  visit  to  a 

second  store. 

Dr.  Handy  saw  a  distraught,  pale-faced 

man  near  the  Borden  house. 

Carpenter      Joseph      Shortsleeves      was 

working  at  Jonathan  Clegg's  new  store.  He 

stated  that  Andrew  left  for  home  at  this 

time.       His    co-worker,    James    Mather, 

testified  he  left  at  10:40  A.M. 

Bridget    finished    washing    the    outside 

windows. 

Lizzie  took  the  ironed  laundry  upstairs  and 

sewed  a  tape. 

Lizzie  went  to  the  cellar  for  2  to  3  minutes 

and  then  went  upstairs  to  do  some  minor 

sewing. 

Andrew  returned  home  and  was  seen  at  the 

front  door  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Bridget,  not  yet  finished  with  the  inside 

windows,  opened  the  door  for  Andrew  and 

testified  she  heard  Lizzie  laugh. 

Lizzie's      whereabouts      when      Andrew 

returned  are  not  clear.  Her  inquest  answers 

placed  her  either  in  the  kitchen  or  upstairs. 

Lizzie  asked  Andrew  if  she  had  any  mail 

and  told  him  that  Abby  received  a  note. 

Andrew  took  his  bedroom  key  from  the 

sitting  room  mantel  and  went  upstairs. 

Andrew  was  back  downstairs  in  the  sitting 

room  where  Bridget  was  washing  windows. 

Lizzie  told  Bridget  that  Abby  had  received 

a  note. 

Bridget  finished  washing  the  windows  and 

saw  Lizzie  about  to  iron  in  the  kitchen. 

Lizzie  told  her  about  the  sale  at  Sargent's. 

Andrew  laid  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting 

room. 

Lizzie  allegedly  picked  pears  and  went  to 

the  barn. 

Mark  Chase  saw  a  strange  buggy  in  front  of 

the  Borden  house. 

Bridget  went  to  her  room  on  the  third  floor. 

Andrew  was  murdered. 


1 1:00-1  L15A.M  • 


11:15  A.M. 


11:20  A.M. 


11:23  A.M. 


11:25  A.M. 


c.l  1:30  A.M. 


11:32  A.M. 


Bridget  heard  the  City  Hall  clock  strike 

11:00  A.M. 

Ice  cream  peddler  Hyman  Lubinsky  saw  a 

woman,   supposedly   Lizzie,   leaving  the 

barn. 

Lizzie    discovered    Andrew's    body    and 

called  for  Bridget  to  come  downstairs. 

Bridget  came  downstairs  from  the  third 

floor  and  was  asked  by  Lizzie  to  fetch  Dr. 

Bowen. 

Bridget  went  across  the  street  to  the  Bowen 

residence,  raised  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  was  told 

he  was  not  at  home. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Churchill,  on  her  way  home 

from  Mr.  M.T.  Hudner's  Market  on  South 

Main  Street,  saw  Bridget  returning  home 

from  the  Bowen's. 

Bridget,  at  Lizzie's  request, went  to  fetch 

her  friend  Miss  Alice  Russell. 

From  her  kitchen  window,  Mrs.  Churchill 

saw  Lizzie  at  the  Borden's  back  door  and 

was  asked  by  Lizzie  to  come  over. 

Mrs.  Churchill  went  to  her  front  entry,  told 

her  mother  she  was  leaving,  walked  next 

door  to  the  Borden  house  and  entered  by 

the  back  screen  door. 

Mrs.  Churchill  questioned  Lizzie  about  her 

father  and  mother's  whereabouts,   asked 

Lizzie  where  she  was  when  Mr.  Borden 

was  murdered  and  offered  to  locate  another 

doctor. 

Mrs.  Churchill  left,  crossed  the  street  to 

Hall's  Stable,  saw  Thomas  Bowles,  a  young 

man  who  worked  for  her,  and  asked  him  to 

get  a  doctor. 

John  Cunningham,  a  news  dealer  lounging 

in  front  of  the  stable,  was  told  about  the 

events.  He  went  to  a  nearby  paint  shop  and 

called  the  Fall  River  City  Marshal. 

The  telephone  call  was  received  at  the  Fall 

River  police  station. 

Dr.  Bowen  arrived  at  Borden  house. 

Morse  started  back  from  Weybosset  Street. 

Officer  George  A.  Allen  arrived,  installed  a 

guard  at  the  door  and  returned  to  the  police 

station. 

Thomas     Barlow     and    Everett     Brown 

(Brownie  and  Me)  went  in  the  Borden  barn 

and  noticed  the  dust  on  the  stairs  had  been 

disturbed. 

Alice  Russell  arrived  at  the  Borden  house. 

Bridget  was  sent  to  the  Borden  bedroom 

for  a  sheet  to  cover  Andrew's  body. 

Bridget  and  Adelaide  Churchill  went  up  the 

front  stairs  and  discovered  Abby's  body. 

Dr.  Bowen  sent  his  telegram  to  Emma. 

The  time  was  recorded  at  the   Western 

Union  office. 

Officers  Patrick  H.  Doherty  and  Francis  H. 

Wixon  arrived  at  the  Borden  house. 
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11:37  A.M. 


11:40  A.M. 


11:45  A.M. 


11:50  A.M. 


12:00  Noon 

12:20  P.M. 
12:25  P.M. 


12:40  P.M. 


12:45  P.M 

1:00  P.M. 

1:25  P.M. 

1:30  P.M. 

1:45  P.M. 

2:30  P.M. 

3:30  P.M. 

Afternoon 
5:00  P.M. 
5:30  P.M. 
7:00  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 


Officers   Michael   Mullaly,   and   John   J. 
Devine  arrived  at  the  Borden  house. 
Officer  George  A.  Allen  returned  to  the 
Borden  house. 

Officers  William  H.  Medley  and  Charles 
H.  Wilson  arrived. 

Officers  Patrick  H.  Doherty  and  Michael 
Mullaly  searched  the  house. 
Officer  Mullaly   located  hatchets   in  the 
basement. 

Dr.   Bowen   returned   from   the    Western 
Union  office  and  sent  Lizzie  to  her  room. 
John  Vinnicum  Morse  returned,  ate  some 
pears  and  learned  about  the  tragedy. 
Assistant  City  Marshall  John  Fleet  arrived. 
Albert  Clarkson  saw  hay  in  the  barn  loft 
that  had  been  disturbed. 
Dr.  William  Andrew  Dolan  arrived. 
Officer  Medley  went  to  the  barn.     He 
alleged  the  dust  in  the  loft  was  undisturbed. 
Lizzie  went  to  her  room  and  changed  her 
dress. 

Captain  Philip  Harrington  arrived. 
Lizzie  was  questioned  by  Captain  Harring- 
ton and  Marshall  Fleet. 
Captain  Harrington  saw  Dr.  Bowen  burning 
papers.  (See  1:25  P.M.) 
A  search  of  the  house  began  and  continued 
all  afternoon. 

Two  hatchets  and  two  axes  were  found  in 
the  cellar. 

City  Marshall  Rufus  Bartlett  Hilliard  drove 
to  the  Swansea  farm. 

Family    friend,    Mrs.    Marianna    Holmes, 
arrived  at  the  Borden  house. 
Captain  Harrington  saw  Dr.  Bowen  burning 
paper  scraps  in  the  kitchen  stove.     (See 
12:25  P.M.) 

Dr.    Bowen    prescribed    medication    for 
Lizzie. 

Assistant  City  Marshall  John  Fleet 
interviewed  Lizzie. 
City  Marshall  Hilliard  arrived. 
Dr.  Dolan  performed  a  partial  autopsy. 
Andrew  had  suffered  ten  blows  and  Abby 
nineteen.  The  stomachs  were  sent  to 
Boston. 

Robinsky  reported  meeting  a  man  with  an 
axe. 

Emma  returned  from  Fairhaven. 
State  Detective  George  F.  Seaver  arrived. 
The  bodies  of  Andrew  and  Abby  were 
released  to  the  undertaker. 
Eli  Bence  was  taken  to  the  Borden  home  to 
identify  Lizzie  as  the  person  who  attempted 
to  buy  poison.  (See  8:00  P.M.) 
Bridget   left   the   Borden   house   to   stay 
overnight  at  Dr.  Bowen's.  (See  evening) 
Eli   Bence  was   interviewed  by  Officers 
Harrington  and  Doherty  and  taken  to  the 


8:45  P.M. 


9:00  P.M. 
Evening 


Borden  home  where  he  identified  Lizzie  as 

the  person  who  attempted  to  buy  poison. 

(See  7:00  P.M.) 

Lizzie  and  Miss  Russell  went  to  the  cellar. 

(Sullivan  puts  this  time  as  after   12:00 

midnight.) 

Lizzie  went  to  the  cellar  alone. 

Bridget   left  the   Borden  house  to   stay 

overnight  at  Dr.  Bowen's.  (See  8:00  P.M.) 


LIZZIE'S  ORDEAL  FROM  AUGUST  THROUGH  DECEMBER,  1892 
Friday,  August  5 


8:30  A.M. 


11:00  A.M. 
12:20  A.M. 
1:00-5:00  P.M. 

5:00  P.M. 

7:45  P.M. 
Night 

9:00  A.M. 

Morning 

10:00  A.M. 

12:00  Noon 
Evening 


John  Vinnicum  Morse  went  to  the  Post 
Office  and  was  followed  by  a  large  crowd. 
The  Borden  sisters  advertised  a  reward. 
The  victims'  clothing  was  buried  and  then 
retrieved  by  Marshall  Hilliard  on  orders 
from  Dr.  Dolan. 

Lizzie's    Uncle    Hiram    Harrington    was 
interviewed  by  the  Fall  River  Globe. 
The  Globe  estimated  Andrew's  assets  to  be 
approximately  $400,000. 

Saturday,  August  6 

A  private  funeral  service  was  held  at  92 

Second  Street. 

Andrew  and  Abby's  bodies  were  interred  in 

vaults  at  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

A    thorough    search   was    conducted    by 

Andrew     Jackson     Jennings,     Marshalls 

Hilliard  and  Fleet  and  others. 

Mayor  John  William  Coughlin,  Marshall 

Hilliard,  Hosea  Knowlton  and  Dr.  Dolan 

met  at  the  Mellen  House. 

Mayor  Coughlin  told  Lizzie  that  she  was 

suspected  of  murder. 

Pinkerton      Detective      O.M.      Hahscom 

arrived. 

Sunday,  August  7 

Lizzie  burned  a  dress  in  the  kitchen  stove 
the  presence 


of     Emma  and  Alice 


(Editor's  note: 
2001  issue.) 


m 
Russell. 

•  The  Borden  house  is  searched  again. 

Monday,  August  8 

•  Another  search  of  the  premises  was 
conducted  by  Attorney  Jennings,  Detective 
Hanscom  and  the  police. 

•  A  warrant  was  issued  for  Lizzie's  arrest, 
but  not  served. 

•  Knowlton  held  a  conference  at  Mellen 
House  with  Marshall  Hilliard  and  Dr. 
Dolan. 

Tuesday,  August  9 

•  The  Inquest  began  at  the  Fall  River  Police 
Station  with  Judge  Josiah  Coleman 
Blaisdell  presiding. 

The  final  installment  will  appear  in  the  April, 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN 

Part  II 

PERMISSION  TO  TRANSCRIBE  OFFICIAL  BORDEN  TRIAL  TRANSCRIPT  EXCERPTS  WAS  GRANTED  TO  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY  ON  FEBRUARY  1 1 ,  2000 
PERMISSION  WAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  SUSAN  DEL  VECCHIO,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 


(Editor's  note:  This  is  the  fourth  portion  of  the  original  Lizzie 
Andrew  Borden  trial  transcript  and  the  second  installment  of 
Bridget  Sullivan's  trial  testimony.  Much  of  the  prosecution 
testimony  of  Miss  Bridget  Sullivan  is  missing,  hence  our  reason 
to  present  her  testimony  early. 

Miss  Sullivan's  testimony  is  extremely  lengthy  and  could  not 
possibly  be  included  within  a  single  issue,  consequently,  it  is 
necessary  to  present  it  in  serials. 

This  second  installment  follows  a  natural  boundary.  It  begins 
after  lunch  on  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  Tuesday,  June  6,  1893, 
and  concludes  after  direct  examination. 

William  H.  Moody,  Esq.,  District  Attorney  for  the  Massachusetts 
Southern  District,  questions  Miss  Sullivan.) 


A. 
Q. 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q. 

A. 
Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 
Q. 

A. 
Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 
Q. 


DIRECT  EXAMINATION  OF  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN  RESUMED. 

(By  Mr.  Moody)     At  the  time  of  the  adjournment  you  had 

told  us  about  Mr.  Borden's  going  into  the  backyard  and 

unlocking  the  barn  door? 

Yes  sir. 

Did  he  do  anything  else  out  in  the  yard  besides  unlock  the 

door  and  empty  the  slops? 

Yes  sir.   He  brought  in  a  basket  of  pears  that  he  picked  off 

the  ground,  and  brought  them  in. 

From  the  back  yard  where  did  he  go  to? 

Well,  he  went  to  the  yard  where  the  pear  trees  was. 

Well,  I  mean  after  he  had  picked  the  pears,  what  did  he  do? 

He  brought  them  in  the  kitchen  and  left  them  on  the  table 

there. 

Did  you  notice  how  he  left  the  door  after  he  came  in? 

Yes.  He  left  it  open. 

Did  you  remain  in  the  kitchen? 

Yes  sir. 

Did  you  do  anything  to  the  door  at  that  time  after  Mr.  Borden 

came  in? 

I  don't  remember  doing  anything  to  the  door. 

Perhaps  I  misled  you.   I  mean  when  he  came  in  through  the 

screen  door  did  he  do  anything  to  that? 

I  don't  know.  I  can't  say  whether  he  hooked  it  or  not. 

You  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not? 

No  sir. 

After  he  put  the  pears  down  in  the  kitchen  what  did  he  do  or 

where  did  he  go? 

He  washed  up  in  the  kitchen  and  got  ready  for  breakfast. 

Do  you  know  where  he  then  went  after  he  had  completed  his 

washing? 

Breakfast. 

To  breakfast? 

Yes  sir. 

Up  to  that  time  had  you  seen  anyone  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Borden,  up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Borden  went  in  to  his 

breakfast? 

No  sir,  not  until  I  put  the  breakfast  on  the  table  and  Mr. 


Q- 
A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q. 


Q. 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


MISS  BRIDGET  SULUVAN 

Portrait  Photograph,  c.1892 
Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 


Morse  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

Where  he  had  been  up  to  that  time,  of  course,  you  can't  tell? 

No  sir. 

Had  he  been  in  the  kitchen  at  all  where  you  were? 

I  don't  remember  to  see  him. 

Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  there  was  for  breakfast  that 

morning? 

There  was  some  mutton,  some  broth  and  johnny  cakes,  coffee 

and  cookies. 

The  broth  was  made  of  what? 

Mutton. 

It  was  mutton  broth  and  meat  itself,  mutton? 

Yes  sir. 

Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  there  was  for  breakfast? 

No  sir.  I  don't  remember  anything  else. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  fruit  or  not  in  the 

dining-room? 

No  sir.  I  don't  remember.  I  didn't  put  them  on. 

What  time  about  was  it  when  they  sat  down  to  breakfast? 

Well,  it  might  be  quarter  past.  I  can't  exactly  tell  the  time. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  of  how  long  they  were  at  their 

breakfast? 

No  sir.  I  have  not. 

What  were  you  doing  while  breakfast  was  going  on? 

I  was  around  the  kitchen  cleaning  up  things,  etc.,  I  don't 

know  exactly  what  I  was  doing. 

Had  your  ironing  been  completed  the  day  before? 

Yes  sir. 
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Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 
Q. 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q. 

A. 
Q- 


A. 
Q. 

A. 

Q. 
A. 


A. 

Q- 
A. 


A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 
Q. 

A. 
Q. 


A. 

Q. 


And  the  clothes  put  away? 

Yes  sir.  A. 

You  spoke  of  their  being  at  breakfast.     Who  was  at  the  Q. 

breakfast?  A. 

Mr.  Borden,  Mrs.  Borden  and  Mr.  Morse.  Q. 

After  the  breakfast  was  completed  do  you  know  where  those 

three  went  or  either  of  them?  A. 

Well,  I  guess  they  must  go  in  the  sitting-room.  The  bell  rang, 

and  when  I  went  in  there  was  nobody  in  the  dining-room.  Q. 

The  bell  from  the  table,  do  you  mean? 

Yes  sir.  A. 

Indicating  that  the  breakfast  had  been  completed? 

Yes  sir.  Q. 

And  they  had  gone  from  the  dining-room  at  that  time? 

Yes  sir.  A. 

What  did  you  do  then?  Q. 

I  sat  down  and  had  my  breakfast.  A. 

Did  you  have  your  breakfast  in  the  dining-room?  Q. 

Yes  sir.  A. 

After  you  had  completed  your  breakfast  what  did  you  do? 

I  cleared  off  the  dishes,  etc.,  and  commenced  to  wash  them. 

Now  during  that  time  were  you  in  any  other  room  except  the 

kitchen  and  dining-room? 

No  sir,  except  going  in  the  kitchen  closet  to  put  the  things  Q. 

away,  and  so  forth.   Of  course  I  had  to  go  there,  and  the  ice  A. 

chest. 

The  closet  you  speak  of  is  the  closet  that  leads  right  out  of  the 

kitchen? 

Yes  sir.  Q. 

The  door  opens  from  the  kitchen  itself?  A. 

Yes  sir. 

After  you  had  completed  your  breakfast  what  did  you  do? 

I  took  the  dishes  off  out  of  the  dining-room  and  brought  them  Q. 

out  in  the  kitchen  and  began  to  wash  them.  A. 

Did  you  complete  the  washing  of  the  dishes  before  any  one  Q. 

else  appeared? 

No  sir.  A. 

Who  next  appeared?  Q. 

The  next  I  remember  to  see  was  Mr.  Borden  and  Mr.  Morse 

going  out  the  back  entry  —  the  back  door.  A. 

Did  Mr.  Morse  return  after  the  two  went  out  to  the  screen  Q. 

door?  A. 

No  sir,  he  went  out.  Q. 

Did  Mr.  Borden  return  at  that  time?  A. 

Yes  sir.  Q. 

Were  you  in  a  position  to  see  how  Mr.  Borden  left  the  door  A. 

after  he  let  Mr.  Morse  out?  Q. 

No  sir,  I  couldn't  tell  how  he  left  the  door.  A. 

While  you  were  eating  your  breakfast  in  the  dining-room  how  Q. 

was  the  door  between  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen?  A. 

Opened.  Q. 

When  Mr.  Borden  returned  from  letting  Mr.  Morse  out  where  A. 

did  he  go,  where  did  Mr.  Borden  go?  Q. 

He  came  to  the  sink,  and  he  cleaned  his  teeth  in  the  sink,  and 

after  that  he  took  a  bowl,  a  big  bowl,  and  filled  it  with  water  A. 

and  took  it  up  to  his  room. 

Up  to  that  time  had  any  one  else  appeared,  up  to  the  time  that  Q. 

Mr.  Borden  went  up  into  his  room? 

I  don't  remember  to  see  anybody.  A. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  took  the  key  or  not  as  he  went  up  Q. 


with  the  pitcher? 

Yes  sir,  he  had  the  key  in  his  hand. 

Did  you  see  where  the  key  came  from? 

He  took  it  off  of  the  shelf  in  the  sitting-room. 

After  Mr.  Borden  went  upstairs  did  you  continue  to  remain  in 

the  kitchen  until  some  one  else  came,  or  did  you  go  away? 

No  sir,  I  was  washing  the  dishes  at  the  sink,  and  Miss  Lizzie 

came  through. 

About  how  long  was  it  after  Mr.  Morse  went  that  Miss  Lizzie 

Borden  came? 

I  don't  know  how  long  it  was.    It  was  no  more  than  five 

minutes,  I  don't  think.  I  don't  remember  how  the  time  was. 

When  she  came,  into  which  room  did  she  come?  Where  did 

you  first  see  her? 

The  kitchen. 

From  what  room  did  she  come? 

From  the  sitting-room. 

What  did  she  do? 

She  came  through  the  kitchen  and  she  left  down  the  slop  pail, 

and  I  asked  her  what  did  she  want  for  breakfast.  She  said  she 

didn't  know  as  she  wanted  any  breakfast,  but  she  guessed  she 

would  have  something,  she  would  have  some  coffee  and 

cookies. 

(By  Mr.  Robinson)  What  did  you  say? 

I  asked  her  what  did  she  want  for  her  breakfast.  She  said  she 

didn't  want  any  breakfast  but  she  felt  as  if  she  should  have 

something,  she  guessed  she  would  have  some  coffee  and 

cookies. 

(By  Mr.  Moody)  And  what  did  she  do  after  she  said  that? 

She  got  some  coffee,  got  her  cup  and  saucer  and  got  some 

coffee;  and  I  went  out  in  the  back  yard,  and  she  was  getting 

her  own  breakfast. 

Had  she  sat  down  before  you  went  out  to  the  back  yard? 

Yes  sir,  she  was  preparing  sitting  down  at  the  kitchen  table. 

When  you  went  out  in  the  back  yard  had  Mr.  Borden  come 

down  again? 

No  sir,  I  didn't  see  him. 

When  you  went  out  in  the  back  yard  how  did  you  find  the 

screen  door? 

It  was  hooked. 

Of  course  you  unhooked  it  and  went  out? 

Yes  sir. 

Leaving  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  in  the  kitchen? 

Yes  sir. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  out  that  morning? 

I  had  a  sick  headache  and  I  was  sick  to  my  stomach. 

And  did  you  go  out  to  vomit? 

Yes  sir. 

Where  did  you  go  to? 

I  was  in  the  back  yard. 

Right  in  the  yard,  do  you  mean? 

Yes  sir. 

How  long  do  you  think  you  stayed  out  there,  if  you  can  give 

us  any  judgment  of  the  time? 

Well,  I  can't  tell  how  long  I  was  out  there.    I  may  be  ten 

minutes,  I  may  be  fifteen;  I  can't  tell  exactly  the  time. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  you.  Did  you  do  anything  out  there  except 

to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  you  went  out? 

No  sir,  I  didn't. 

When  you  had  completed  that  where  did  you  go? 
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A.    I  came  in  the  kitchen. 

Q.    As  you  returned  to  the  kitchen  did  you  do  anything  with 

reference  to  the  screen  door? 
A.    Yes  sir,  I  hooked  it  as  I  came  in  from  the  back  yard. 
Q.    As  you  returned  to  the  kitchen,  who,  if  anyone,  was  there? 
A.    I  didn't  see  anybody. 
Q.    Did  you  see  Mr.  Borden  again? 
A.    No  sir. 
Q.    Did  you  see  Mr.  Borden  again  before  you  saw  him  at  the 

front  door  later  on  in  the  morning? 
A.    No  sir,  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Borden  since  I  think  he  went  up  to  his 

room  with  the  water  until  I  left  him  in  the  front  door. 
Q.    Where  he  had  gone  in  the  meantime  you  do  not  know? 
A.    No  sir,  I  do  not. 
MR.  ROBINSON  -- 1  can't  hear  her  now. 
The  WITNESS  —  No  sir,  I  don't  know  where  he  went  to. 
Q.    So  the  last  time  you  saw  him  was  when  he  went  upstairs  with 

his  pitcher  and  his  key? 
A.    Yes  sir,  that  is  the  last  I  remember  of. 
Q.    That  was  before  Miss  Lizzie  came  down? 
A.    Yes  sir. 
Q.    What    did  you  go  to  doing  when  you  came  back  into  the 

kitchen? 
A.    I  completed  washing  my  dishes.   Some  of  them  was  washed, 

and  all  of  them  wasn't,  and  I  finished  them  and  took  them  in 

the  dining-room,  and  I  got  them  completed,  and  Mrs.  Borden 

was  there. 
Q.    You  will  have  to  speak  a  little  louder. 
A.    Mrs.  Borden  was  in  the  dining-room  as  I  was  fixing  my 

dining-room  table,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  had  anything  to  do 

this  morning.  I  said,  No,  not  particular,  if  she  had  anything  to 

do  for  me.    She  said  she  wanted  the  windows  washed.    I 

asked  her  how,  and  she  said  "inside  and  outside  both,  they 

are  awful  dirty." 
Q.    What  was  she  doing  when  you  had  that  talk  with  her  in  the 

dining-room? 
A.    She  was  dusting.   She  had  a  feather  duster  in  her  hand.   She 

was  dusting  between  the  sitting-room  and  dining-room,  the 

door. 
Q.    Do  you  recall  whether  she  had  any  covering  over  her  hair  at 

that  time? 
A.    No  sir,  I  don't  think  she  did. 
Q.    When  after  that  did  you  see  Mrs.  Borden? 
A.    I  don't  remember  to  see  her;  I  don't  remember  to  see  Mrs. 

Borden  before  since  she  came  down  into  the  kitchen. 
Q.    I  don't  think  I  made  myself  clear  to  you.    You  have  told  us 

that  in  the  dining-room,  after  you  had  finished  your  dishes, 

that   she   gave   you   some   directions   about   washing   the 

windows? 
A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    And  that  at  that  time  she  was  dusting  between  the  dining- 
room  and  sitting-room? 
A.    Yes  sir. 
Q.    Now  I  ask  you  when  next  after  that  event  did  you  see  Mrs. 

Borden  alive? 
A.    I  didn't  see  her  any  more  until  I  found  her  dead  upstairs. 
Q.    At  that  time  did  you  see  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  anywhere? 
A.    No  sir. 

Q.    At  the  time  you  received  this  direction? 
A.    No  sir,  I  don't  remember  to  see  her. 


Q.    Are  you  able  to  fix  the  time  or  about  the  time  when  you 

received  this  direction  from  Mrs.  Borden  the  last  time  you 

saw  her  alive? 
A.    Well,  I  can't  exactly  tell  the  time,  but  I  think  it  was  about  nine 

o'clock. 
Q.    How  long  was  it  after  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  had  come  down 

stairs  that  you  saw  Mrs.  Borden  dusting  between  the  two 

rooms? 
A.    I  don't  know;  it  might  be  fifteen  minutes.  I  can't  tell  the  time, 

what  time  it  was.    I  never  noticed  the  clock,  although  there 

was  enough  of  them  around. 
Q.    Well,  that  answers  it.  After  you  received  this  direction  from 

her  where  did  you  go  and  what  did  you  begin  to  do? 
A.    I  was  out  in  the  kitchen. 
Q.    What  were  you  doing  in  the  kitchen? 
A.    Oh,  I  was  cleaning  off  my  stove  and  putting  things  in  their 

places,  and  so  forth,  and  when  I  got  ready  I  went  in  the 

dining-room  and  sitting-room  and  left  down  the  windows 

which  I  was  going  to  wash,  and  went  down  cellar  and  got  a 

pail  for  to  take  some  water. 
Q.    Then  you  say  you  went  in  the  dining-room  and  sitting-room 

and  left  down  the  windows? 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  what  did  you  do  to  them,  exactly? 
A.    Well,  the  windows  was  up,  and  I  left  down  the  windows. 
Q.    Shut  them  up? 
A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  shut  the  windows  in  both  rooms? 
A.    Yes  sir,  there  was  a  window  up  in  both  the  rooms. 
Q.    Were  the  curtains  up  or  down  in  the  rooms? 
A.    There  was  no  curtains  there. 
Q.    Were  the  shutters  closed  or  open? 
A.    They  was  open  at  the  bottom,  I  remember. 
Q.    Did  you  change  their  position  at  the  time  you  shut  the 

windows  —  the  position  of  the  shutters? 
A.    No  sir,  I  don't  think  I  did. 
Q.    Up  to  the  time  when  you  shut  the  windows  on  the  outside  in 

those  two  rooms  had  you  in  any  way  closed  the  shutters  of 

the  dining-room  and  the  sitting-room? 
A.    No  sir,  I  don't  think  I  did. 
Q.    When  you  went  in  the  dining-room  and  the  sitting-room  to 

close  the  windows  did  you  see  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  there  at 

all? 
A.    No  sir,  I  didn't  see  anybody. 
Q.    From  there  you  say  you  went  down  cellar? 
A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    What  did  you  get  down  cellar? 
A.    A  wooden  pail. 
Q.    Where  did  you  then  go? 
A.    I  came  upstairs.   In  the  kitchen  closet  I  found  a  brush  which 

was  to  wash  the  windows  with.  I  filled  my  pail  with  water  in 

the  sink  and  took  it  out  doors.    As  I  was  outside  the  back 

door  Lizzie  Borden  appeared  in  the  back  entry,  and  says, 

"Maggie,  are  you  going  to  wash  the  windows?"     I  says, 

"Yes."    I  said,  "You  needn't  lock  the  door;  I  will  be  out 

around  here;  but  you  can  lock  it  if  you  want  to;  I  can  get  the 

water  in  the  barn." 
Q.    Did  she  make  any  reply  to  that? 
A.    I  don't  know,  sir,  she  didn't. 
Q.    Now  had  you  seen  her  between  the  time  you  left  her  in  the 
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kitchen  eating  her  breakfast  and  the  time  she  appeared  at  the     A. 

screen  door  as  you  went  out  with  your  pail  of  water  and     Q. 

brush? 

I  don't  remember  to  see  her.  A. 

Do  you  know  what  she  did  to  the  door? 

She  didn't  hook  it. 

Do  you  know  where  she  then  went  as  you  went  out  doors?  Q. 

No  sir,  I  do  not. 

You  have  said  that,  going  out  with  your  pail  and  your  brush, 

you  went  to  the  barn? 

I  went  to  the  barn  to  get  the  handle  for  the  brush. 

Where  was  that  in  the  barn? 

It  was  in  the  barn  right  in  one  of  the  stalls. 

On,  of  course,  the  first  floor  of  the  barn? 

Yes  sir. 

What  did  you  then  do? 

I  went  washing  the  dining-room  windows. 

Did  you  wash  the  dining-room  windows  first? 

No  sir  ;  I  washed  the  sitting-room  windows  first. 

And  the  sitting-room  windows,  were,  I  believe,  on  the  south 

side  of  the  house  --  the  Kelly  side? 

Yes  sir. 

And  on  the  side  away  from  the  screen  door? 

Yes  sir. 

While  you  were  washing  those  windows  did  you  see  the  girl 

who  worked  in  the  Kelly  house? 

Before  I  started  to  wash  the  windows,  as  I  had  the  water  and 

brush,  Mrs.  Kelly's  girl  appeared,  and  I  was  talking  to  her  at 

the  fence. 

How  did  you  wash  these  windows,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 

to  tell  us? 

I  washed  them  with  the  brush  and  water.  A 

That  is,  using  a  pail? 

Yes  sir.  Q 

And  a  long-handled  brush? 

Yes  sir.  A 

After  you  had  washed  the  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the     Q 

house,  the  sitting-room  windows,  in  the  way  you  have  told, 

what  did  you  next  do?  A 

The  parlor  windows.  Q 

While  you  were  washing  the  sitting-room  windows  did  you 

see  anyone  in  the  sitting-room?  A 

No  sir,  I  don't  remember  to  see  anybody. 

How  many  windows  on  the  front  of  the  house,  of  the  parlor     Q 

windows,  did  you  wash?  A 

Two. 

That  is  all  there  were? 

There  is  three  windows  in  the  parlor,  but  there  are  two  in  the     Q. 

front.  A. 

Had  you  been  into  the  parlor  to  do  anything  that  morning?  Q. 

No,  sir. 

Were  the  blinds  of  the  parlor  open  or  closed?  A. 

Closed.  Q. 

To  wash  them  of  course  you  had  to  open  the  blinds? 

Yes  sir.  A. 

Were  the  shutters  in  the  parlor  opened  or  closed?  Q. 

There  was  curtains  for  the  inside  of  the  parlor. 

And  these  curtains,  were  how? 

I  don't  remember  how  they  were.  A. 

You  don't  remember  whether  the  curtains  were  up  or  down?        Q. 


No  sir,  I  do  not. 

After  you  had  washed  the  two  front  windows,  where  did  you 

go? 

Between  times  I  went  to  the  barn  and  got  some  water.    I 

washed  the  dining-room  windows,  one  side  parlor  window, 

one  window  on  the  side  of  the  house,  the  dining-room. 

Now  where  did  you  get  your  water  from  in  washing  these 

seven  windows? 

In  the  barn,  except  the  first  pail  I  brought  from  the  kitchen. 

How  many  times  during  the  time  you  were  washing  the 

sitting-room  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  did  you 

go  round  to  the  barn  to  get  your  water? 

I  could  not  tell  how  many  times. 

Can  you  give  us  any  idea? 

No  sir,  I  went  there  to  get  water  -  I  must  go  there  twice 

anyway  to  get  water  to  wash  them  the  first  time. 

Washing  the  first  two  windows  I  am  speaking  of  now? 

Yes  sir. 

In  going  to  the  barn  to  get  your  water,  how  did  you  go?  Did 

you  go  round  the  front  of  the  house  or  round  the  rear  of  the 

house? 

I  went  round  the  rear  of  the  house  when  I  was  on  that  side 

and  when  I  was  in  the  front  I  went  beside  the  back  door. 

That  is,  when  washing  that  front  part  windows  you  went  by 

the  screen  door? 

Yes  sir. 

But  when  washing  the  sitting-room  windows  you  did  not  go 

by  the  screen  door? 

No  sir. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  many  times  you  went  to  the  barn  for 

water  while  washing  the  two  front  windows? 

I  know  I  got  six  or  seven  pails,  —  I  can't  tell  the  right 

number. 

Now  during  all  that  time  did  anyone  come  to  the  house,  that 

you  saw? 

No  sir,  I  did  not  see  anybody. 

When  you  came  to  washing  the  dining-room  windows  did 

you  see  anyone  inside  the  dining-room? 

No  sir. 

After  you  had  completed  washing  your  windows,  what  did 

you  do? 

I  went  after  I  completed  them,  —  with  the  brush  I  went  and 

got  a  dipper  in  the  kitchen. 

And  found  the  screen  door,  of  course,  unlocked? 

Yes  sir,  I  went  and  took  a  dipper  full  of  water  and  went  to  the 

barn  and  got  some  clean  water  and  commenced  to  wash  the 

sitting-room  windows  again  by  throwing  water  up  on  them. 

By  taking  the  dipper  and  dashing  the  water  up  on  them? 

Yes  sir. 

When  you  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get  your  dipper,  did  you 

see  anyone  there? 

No  sir. 

Did  you  go  into  the  kitchen  more  than  once  during  the 

process  of  washing  windows? 

No  sir. 

After  you  had  dashed  the  sitting-room  windows  in  the  way 

you  have  described,   did  you  do  anything  to  the  other 

windows? 

Yes  sir,  I  went  right  round.  , 

Doing  the  same  thing? 
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A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    When  you  had  completed  this  rinsing  of  the  windows,  if  I 

may  call  it  that,  what  did  you  do?  . 
A.    I  went  into  the  kitchen.  I  put  the  handle  of  the  brush  away  in 

the  barn  and  brought  the  pail  and  dipper  in  and  put  the  dipper 

behind  and  I  got  the  hand  basin  and  went  into  the  sitting- 
room  to  wash  the  sitting-room  windows. 
Q.    Did  you  go  to  the  barn  to  put  away  the  handle  of  the  brush 

before  you  went  in,  or  after? 
A.    Before  I  went  in. 
Q.    Before  you  went  in? 
A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Now  I  think  you  said  you  took  the  basin  in  there? 
A.    Yes  sir,  a  hand  dish  in  the  sink. 
Q.    What  else  did  you  take? 
A.    A  step-ladder  in  the  kitchen. 
Q.    Anything  else? 

A.    No  sir,  except  a  cloth  I  had  to  wash  with. 
Q.    When  you  came  into  the  kitchen  after  having  put  your  brush 

handle  in  the  barn,  did  you  do  anything  to  the  screen  door? 
A.    I  hooked  it. 
Q.    After  you  had  got  your  washing  materials  into  which  room 

did  you  first  go? 
A.    The  sitting-room. 

Q.    I  may  ask  you  if  you  washed  the  inside  of  the  parlor  wind- 
ows? 
A.    No  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  go  into  the  parlor,  as  I  understand  it? 
A.    No  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.    Which  window  did  you  begin  to  wash  in  the  inside? 
A.    The  next  window  to  the  front  door. 
Q.    In  which  room? 
A.    In  the  sitting-room. 
Q.    How  much  had  you  done  of  that  work  before  you  heard 

something? 
A.    I  had  the  upper  part  of  the  window  done. 
Q.    Done? 
A.    Yes  sir. 
Q.    Had  you  seen  anyone  up  to  that  time  since  you  saw  Lizzie  at 

the  screen  door? 
A.    No  sir,  not  that  I  remember. 
Q.    Will  you  describe  what  you  heard  which  attracted  your 

attention? 
A.    Well,  I  heard  like  a  person  at  the  door  was  trying  to  unlock 

the  door  and  push  it  but  could  not,  so  I  went  to  the  front  door 

and  unlocked  it. 
Q.    Did  you  hear  the  ringing  of  any  bell? 
A.    No  sir,  I  don't  remember  to  hear  any  bell. 
Q.    When  you  got  to  the  front  door    what    did  you  find  the 

condition  of  the  locks  there? 
A.    I  went  to  open  it,  caught  it  by  the  knob,  the  spring  lock,  as 

usual,  and  it  was  locked.  I  unbolted  it  and  it  was  locked  with 

a  key. 
Q.    So  that  there  were  three  locks? 
A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  with  reference  to  the  lock  with  the  key? 
A.    I  unlocked  it.  As  I  unlocked  it  I  said,  "Oh  pshaw,"  and  Miss 

Lizzie  laughed,  up  stairs.  —  Her  father  was  out  there  on  the 

door  step.  She  was  up  stairs. 
Q.    Up  stairs;  could  you  tell  whereabouts  up  stairs  she  was  when 


she  laughed? 
A.    Well,  she  must  be  either  in  the  entry  or  in  the  top  of  the 

stairs,  I  can't  tell  which. 
Q.    Was  there  any  talk  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Borden  as  he 

came  to  the  door? 
A.    No  sir,  not  a  word. 
Q.    I  am  reminded  that  one  question  was  unanswered.     How 

many  locks  on  the  front  door  were  unlocked  as  you  went 

there,  ~  locks  and  bolts,  I  mean? 
A.    There  was  a  bolt  and  there  was  a  spring  lock,  and  there  was  a 

key. 
Q.    And  those  were  all  locked? 
A.    Yes  sir. 
Q.    During  the  morning  hours,  usually,  was  that  door  kept  locked 

otherwise  than  by  the  spring  lock? 
A.    I  don't  know  anything  about  the  door;  I  didn't  have  nothing  to 

do  to  it. 
Q.    After  you  had  let  Mr.  Borden  in,  where  did  you  go? 
A.    I  went  on  washing  my  window. 
Q.    Into  the  sitting-room  again? 
A.    Yes  sir. 
Q.    Where  did  he  go? 

A.    And  he  come  into  the  sitting-room  and  went  into  the  dining- 
room. 
Q.    Did  you  see  whether  he  had  anything  or  not? 
A.    He  had  a  little  parcel  in  his  hand,  same  as  a  paper  or  a  book;  I 

can't  tell  what  it  was. 
Q.    Speak  a  little  louder,  please. 
A.    He  had  a  parcel  in  his  hand,  the  same  as  a  paper  or  a  book;  I 

can't  tell  what  it  was. 
Q.    Did  you  see  what  Mr.  Borden  did  when  he  went  into  the 

dining-room? 
A.    He  sat  down  in  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  lounge. 
Q.    And  what  did  you  continue  to  do? 
A.    I  was  washing  my  windows.  I  went  out  into  the  kitchen  after 

something;  I  see  the  man  sitting  on  the  lounge,  and  the  chair 

at  the  head  of  the  lounge. 
Q.    In  the  dining-room? 
A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Did  any  one  else  appear  at  that  time? 
A.    Miss  Lizzie  came  down  stairs,  probably  five  minutes  -  I 

couldn't  tell  exactly  the  time;  she  came  down  through  the 

entry,  the  front  entry,  into  the  dining-room,  I  suppose  to  her 

father. 
Q.    And  in  going  to  the  dining-room  did  she  have  to  go  through 

the  sitting-room  in  which  you  were? 
A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    What  did  she  say,  if  anything,  to  her  father? 
A.    I  heard  her  ask  her  father  if  he  had  any  mail,  and  they  had 

some  talk  between  them  which  I  didn't  understand  or  pay  any 

attention  to,  but  I  heard  her  tell  her  father  that  Mrs.  Borden 

had  a  note  and  gone  out. 
Q.    What  is  the  next  thing  that  happened? 
A.    The  next  thing  I  remember,  Mr.  Borden  went  out  in  the 

kitchen  and  come  in  the  kitchen  door,  come  from  the  kitchen 

into  the  sitting-room  and  took  a  key  off  the  mantel  piece  and 

went  up  stairs  to  his  room. 
Q.    What  key  was  it  that  he  took? 
A.    The  key  of  his  bedroom  door. 
Q.    And  what  stairs  did  he  go  up? 
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The  back  stairs. 

What  is  the  next  thing  that  you  did? 

Well,  as  Mr.  Borden  come  down  stairs,  I  was  completed  in 

the  sitting-room,  and  taking  my  water  and  taking  the  hand 

basin  and  step  ladder  into  the  dining-room.  As  I  got  in  there 

he  pulled  a  rocking  chair  and  sat  down  in  the  rocking  chair 

near  the  window  and  let  down  the  window,  as  I  left  it  up 

when  I  got  through. 

Sat  in  a  rocking  chair  in  which  room? 

The  sitting-room. 

As  he  sat  down  in  the  sitting-room,  what  did  you  begin  to  do? 

I  began  to  wash  the  dining-room  windows. 

At  the  time  that  he  came  down  and  you  were  passing  from  the 

sitting-room  to  the  dining-room,  was  Miss  Lizzie  Borden 

there  then? 

I  don't  remember  to  see  her. 

You  began  washing  your  two  windows  in  the  dining-room, 

did  you? 

Yes  sir. 

While  you  were  washing  those  windows  did  any  one  appear 

in  the  dining-room? 

Yes  sir. 

Who  was  it? 

Miss  Lizzie. 

From  what  room  did  she  appear?  Through  what  door  did  she 

appear? 

She  came  in  from  the  sitting-room  into  the  dining-room. 

Will  you  state  what  she  did  after  she  came  in? 

She  came  into  the  dining-room,  went  out  in  the  kitchen  and 

took  an  ironing  board  and  placed  it  on  the  dining-room  table 

and  commenced  to  iron. 

You  in  the  meantime  washing  the  windows? 

I  was  washing  the  last  window  in  the  dining-room. 

Did  she  say  anything  to  you,  or  you  to  her,  while  you  were 

doing  that,  and  she  was  doing  what  you  describe? 

She  said,  "Maggie,  are  you  going  out  this  afternoon?"  I  said, 

"I  don't  know;    I  might  and  I  might  not;  I  don't  feel  very 

well."  She  says,  "If  you  go  out,  be  sure  and  lock  the  door,  for 

Mrs.  Borden  has  gone  out  on  a  sick  call,  and  I  might  go  out, 

too."  Says  I,  "Miss  Lizzie,  who  is  sick?"  "I  don't  know;  she 

had  a  note  this  morning;  it  must  be  in  town." 

Did  you  complete  the  washing  of  your  two  windows  in  the 

dining-room? 

Yes  sir.  I  washed  them  before  I  got  through  with  them. 

And  in  the  meantime  did  she  go  on  ironing  whatever  she  was 

ironing? 

Yes  sir,  she  got  through,  and  I  went  out  in  the  kitchen. 

What  was  she  ironing? 

Handkerchiefs. 

And  where  were  the  flats  that  she  was  ironing  with? 

In  the  stove,  in  the  kitchen. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  the  fire  at  that 

time? 

No  sir,  I  couldn't  tell  how  it  was. 

You  say  you  finished  your  washing  of  the  windows  and  went 

into  the  kitchen? 

Yes  sir. 

What  did  you  do  in  the  kitchen? 

I  washed  out  the  cloths  that  I  had  washing  the  windows,  and 

hung  them  behind  the  stove.    As  I  got  through,  Miss  Lizzie 
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came  out  and  said,  "There  is  a  cheap  sale  of  dress  goods  at 

Sargent's  this  afternoon,  at  eight  cents  a  yard."  I  don't  know 

that  she  said  "this  afternoon,"  but  "today."  And  I  said,  "I  am 

going  to  have  one." 

What  did  you  do  then? 

I  went  up  stairs  to  my  room. 

Up  to  that  time,  Miss  Sullivan,  had  you  seen  or  heard  any 

other  person  about  the  premises  except  those  whom  you  have 

named? 

No  sir,  I  don't  remember  to  hear  a  sound  of  anybody  else. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  got  to  your  bedroom? 

I  went  up  stairs  to  my  bedroom.     When  I  got  up  in  the 

bedroom  I  laid  in  the  bed. 

When  is  the  first  occasion  that  you  had  to  notice  the  time 

after  you  got  up  in  your  bedroom? 

I  heard  the  bells  outdoors  ring,  the  city  hall  bell,  as  I  suppose 

it  was,  and  I  looked  at  my  clock  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock. 

My  clock  was  in  the  room. 

Were  you  lying  on  the  bed  at  that  time? 

Yes  sir. 

Had  you  become  drowsy  at  all,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

I  don't  remember;  I  know  I  wasn't  drowsing  or  sleeping. 

Have  you  a  judgment  as  to  how  long  you  were  there  between 

the  time  you  reached  your  bed  and  the  time  that  the  city  hall 

clock  struck  eleven? 

Well,  I  might  be  there  ~  of  course  I  can't  tell,  I  didn't  notice 

the  time  when  I  went  to  my  room,  but  by  my  judgment  I  think 

I  was  there  three  or  four  minutes. 

Did  you  get  drowsy  at  all  up  to  the  time  you  were  called; 

didn't  you  go  to  sleep  at  all? 

Why,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Up  to  the  time  when  some  one  called  you,  did  you  hear  any 

noise? 

No  sir,  I  don't  remember  to  hear  a  sound  of  anybody. 

Did  you  hear  any  opening  or  closing  of  the  screen  door? 

No  sir,  I  did  not. 

Are  you  able  to  hear  the  opening  or  closing  of  that  screen 

door  from  your  bedroom? 

Yes  sir,  if  anybody  goes  in  or  out  and  is  careless  and  slams 

the  door,  I  can  hear  it  in  my  room. 

What  is  the  next  that  occurred  as  you  were  lying  upon  the 

bed? 

Miss  Lizzie  hollered,  "Maggie,  come  down!"   I  said,  "What 

is  the  matter?"   She  says,  "Come  down  quick;  father's  dead, 

somebody  come  in  and  killed  him." 

Can  you  give  me  a  judgment  of  how  long  that  was  after  the 

clock  struck  eleven? 

Well,  it  might  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  about  as  far  as  I  can 

judge. 

You  had  a  clock,  as  you  have  told  us,  in  your  room? 

Yes  sir. 

Did  you  look  at  the  clock? 

No  sir,  I  did  not. 

What  did  you  do? 

I  run  down  stairs. 

Had  you,  by  the  way,  changed  any  of  your  clothing? 

No  sir,  I  did  not. 

Or  taken  off  your  shoes? 

No  sir. 

Or  taken  off  any  clothing  at  ail? 
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A.    No  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  usual  dress  that  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  wore 
mornings?  Will  you  describe  it? 

Wait  a  moment;  we  object  to  that. 
Not  as  having  any  tendency  to  show 
what  she  had  on  that  morning. 
I  object. 

I  don't  care  to  press  it  against  objec- 
tion. 
Well,  she  wore  a  — 


A. 
Q- 


Q 
A 

Q 
A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


MR.  ROBINSON. 
MR.  MOODY. 

MR.  ROBINSON. 
MR.  MOODY. 


THE  WITNESS. 
MR.  ROBINSON 

and 
MR.  MOODY. 


Wait  a  moment. 


I  will  call  your  attention,  not  asking  you  when  it  was  worn  or 

what  part  of  the  time  it  was  worn,  to  a  cotton  or  calico  dress 

with  light  blue  groundwork  and  a  little  figure.     Does  that 

bring  to  your  mind  the  dress  I  am  referring  to? 

No  sir,  it  was  not  a  calico  dress  she  was  in  the  habit  of 

wearing. 

I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  habit,  but  — 


MR.  ROBINSON. 
MR.  MOODY. 
MASON  C.J. 


That  should  be  stricken  out. 

Certainly. 

Let  it  be  stricken  out. 


Do  you  remember  a  dress  of  such  a  color  with  a  figure  in  it? 

Yes  sir. 

Will  you  describe  that  dress  that  I  have  referred  to  as  well  as 

you  can? 

It  was  a  blue  dress  with  a  sprig  on  it. 

What  was  the  color  of  the  blue;  what  was  the  shade  of  the 

blue? 

Light  blue. 

And  what  was  the  color  of  what  you  have  called  the  sprig  on 

it? 

It  was  a  darker  blue,  I  think,  than  what  the  under  part  was. 

Did  it  have  any  light  spots  or  light  figures  in  it? 


MR.  ROBINSON. 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
MR.  ROBINSON. 


MR.  ROBINSON. 
MR.  KNOWLTON. 

MR.  ROBINSON. 

MR.  MOODY. 
MR.  KNOWLTON. 

MR.  ROBINSON. 


This  is  very  leading  now  — 


I    would    like    to    have    the    witness 

describe  the  dress;  she  is  competent  to 

do    that.       Was    the    last    question 

answered? 

(Question  read).  "I  don't  remember." 

I  move  that  that  be  stricken  out. 

I  object.  I  contend  that  the  question  is 

not  leading. 

I  understand  he  does  not  propose  to  go 

any  further  with  it. 

I  do  not. 

That  is  all,  —  to  negative  the  fact  of  a 

white  figure  in  it. 

Well,  we  will  have  no  talk  about  it, 

now.  Let  it  stand  as  it  is. 


Q.  When  did  she  procure  that  dress? 

A.  Last  spring,  I  guess. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  it? 

A.  Yes  sir. 


A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
A. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Who?  (Witness  hesitated).   If  you  do  not  know  of  your  own 
knowledge,  I  won't  ask  you. 
I  know  her,  but  I  forget  the  lady's  name. 
It  is  the  name  that  you  are  hesitating  about,  is  it? 
Yes  sir. 

Do  you  know  where  her  place  of  business  is? 
No  sir,  I  do  not. 

Was  it  made  at  the  house  or  made  somewhere  else? 
I  think  it  was  made  at  the  house. 

Was  it  a  dressmaker  that  she  usually  had,  or  some  other 
dressmaker? 

Why,  generally  the  same  dressmaker  has  been  there  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  house. 
The  same  dressmaker  that  has  always  been  there? 
Yes  sir. 

The  same  one  that  was  always  there  made  this  dress  that  you 
describe? 

I  can't  tell  who  made  the  dress  at  all,  but  I  know  the  dress- 
maker was  there  in  the  house  dressmaking  that  spring. 
And  she  got  that  dress  that  spring? 
I  can't  tell  who  made  it. 


MR.  MOODY. 


MR.  KNOWLTON. 


Yes,  I  understand.  There  is  a  dress, 
your  Honors,  which  is  not  here  at  the 
present  time,  that  we  intended  to  show 
to  the  witness.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  privilege  of  doing  so.  It  is  here, 
but  it  is  under  lock  and  key. 
Professor  Wood  has  the  key  with 
which  it  is  locked  up,  and  he  is  absent. 


When  you  heard  this  outcry,  did  you  go  down  stairs? 

Yes  sir. 

Whom  did  you  first  see  when  you  came  down  stairs? 

Miss  Lizzie. 

Let  me  ask  you  in  this  connection  if  you  are  able  to  tell  us 

what  dress  she  had  on  that  morning? 

No  sir,  I  couldn't  tell  what  dress  the  girl  had  on. 

And  you  couldn't  describe  it? 

No  sir,  I  couldn't. 

Where  was  Miss  Lizzie  standing  as  you  came  down  the  back 

stairs? 

Standing  at  the  back  door,  standing  at  the  door  that  leads  in,  a 

wooden  door. 

Was  the  door  open  or  closed? 

The  door  was  open. 

Was  she  in  or  outside  or  upon  the  threshold? 

She  was  inside  the  threshold,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

You  spoke  of  her  standing  with  her  back  towards  something. 

What  was  her  back  towards? 

Standing  with  her  back  to  the  screen  door.    I  don't  know  as 

she  leaned  against  the  door  or  not. 

When  you  said  the  door  was  open,  you  meant  the  screen 

door,  I  suppose? 

No  sir.  I  meant  the  wooden  door.  The  screen  door  was  shut. 

Could  you  tell  whether  it  was  hooked  as  well  as  shut? 

No  sir,  I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  hooked  or  not. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  her  at  that  time  or  she  to  you? 

I  went  around  to  go  right  in  the  sitting-room  and  she  says, 

"Oh,  Maggie,  don't  go  in.   I  have  got  to  have  a  doctor  quick. 

Go  over.    I  have  got  to  have  the  doctor."   So  I  went  over  to 
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Q. 

A. 


A. 

Q- 
A. 

Q- 

A. 


Q. 
A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q- 

A. 


A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q. 

A. 
Q. 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q. 


Q. 

A. 

Q- 


Dr.  Bowen's  right  away,  and  when  I  came  back  I  says,  "Miss     A. 

Lizzie,  where  was  you?"    I  says,  "Didn't  I  leave  the  screen     Q. 

door  hooked?"    She  says,  "I  was  out  in  the  back  yard  and     A. 

heard  a  groan,  and  came  in  and  the  screen  door  was  wide     Q. 

open."  A. 

Did  you  have  anything  more  said  between  you  at  that  time?         Q. 

No  sir,  not  at  that  time.  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  where 

Miss  Russell  lived,  and  I  says,  "Yes."  She  says,  "Go  and  get     A. 

her.    I  can't  be  alone  in  the  house."    So  I  stepped  inside  the     Q. 

entry  and  got  a  hat  and  shawl  that  was  hanging  inside  the 

entry  and  went  down  to  Miss  Russell.  A. 

Had  there  any  outcry  or  alarm  been  given  at  that  time  to  the 

neighbors? 

No  sir. 

Where  did  you  first  go  to  get  Miss  Russell?  Q. 

I  went  in  the  corner  house,  the  corner  of  Second  and  Borden     A. 

street. 

It  is  suggested  you  didn't  tell  us  whether  you  found  Dr. 

Bowen  or  not. 

No  sir,  I  did  not.   His  wife  came  to  the  door,  and  I  told  her 

that  Mr.  Borden  was  dead.  I  think  that  is  what  I  told  her,  and     Q. 

she  said  the  doctor  wasn't  in,  but  she  expected  him  along  any     A. 

time,  and  she  would  send  him  over.  Q. 

Now,  you  were  about  describing  to  us  the  house  where  you     A. 

first  went  to  get  Miss  Russell? 

I  went  in  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Borden     Q. 

street. 

Did  you  find  any  one  there?  A. 

I  found  a  woman  and  asked  her  if  — 

Never  mind  that.    You  learned  that  Miss  Russell  was  not 

there? 

Yes,  she  was  not  there. 

Where  did  you  go  then? 

I  went  out  and  on  the  corner  I  met  a  man  which  Mrs. 

Churchill  sent,  looking  for  a  doctor,  I  guess  and  I  asked  him  - 

One  moment.  Please  do  not  repeat  that.  Where  did  you  go? 

You  learned  where  Miss  Russell  lived  from  someone? 

Yes  sir. 

Where  did  you  go? 

She  lived  on  Borden  street. 

In  the  little  cottage  house  next  the  baker  shop? 

Yes  sir. 

How  far  did  you  go  before  you  found  her? 

I  can't  tell  how  long  it  was. 

Well,  was  Miss  Russell  there  then? 

Yes.   I  saw  Miss  Russell  at  the  screen  door  as  I  came  to  the 

door.  She  appeared  at  the  door,  and  I  told  her. 

She  appeared  at  the  door  as  you  approached  the  door? 

Yes  sir. 

And  after  some  conversation  with  her  did  you  go  away? 

Yes  sir.  I  went  back  home. 

Where  did  you  go  to? 

I  went  to  the  house  where  I  left. 

Now,  going  back  a  moment,  in  going  over  to  Dr.  Bowen's     Q 

and  returning,  did  you  go  rapidly  or  slowly  or  how?  A 

I  don't  know.    I  guess  I  ran.    I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or     Q 

not,  but  I  guess  I  went  as  fast  as  I  could.  A 

When  you  returned  to  the  house  by  what  door  did  you  enter?       Q 

The  back  door. 

The  screen  door,  as  we  call  it?  A 


Q- 
A. 

Q. 


A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q- 


A. 


Yes  sir. 

Who  had  got  there  then,  if  any  one? 

When  I  came  from  Miss  Russell's? 

Yes. 

Mrs.  Churchill  was  in  and  Dr.  Bowen. 

Was  any  one  else  there  at  that  time  except  Mrs.  Churchill  and 

Dr.  Bowen? 

No  sir,  -  and  Miss  Lizzie. 

Where  were  they  when  you  returned  from  your  errand  in 

seeking  Miss  Russell? 

I  think  Miss  Lizzie  was  in  the  kitchen  with  Mrs.    Churchill 

and  Mrs.  Churchill  and  I  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  Dr. 

Bowen  came  out  from  the  sitting-room  and  said,  "He  is 

murdered;  he  is  murdered." 

What  happened  then? 

"Oh,"  I  says,  "Lizzie  if  I  knew  where  Mrs.  Whitehead  was  I 

would  go  and  see  if  Mrs.  Borden  was  there  and  tell  her  that 

Mr.  Borden  was  very  sick."   She  says,  "Maggie,  I  am  almost 

positive  I  heard  her  coming  in.    Won't  you  go  up  stairs  to 

see."  I  said,  "I  am  not  going  up  stairs  alone." 

Before  that  time  that  she  said  that  had  you  been  up  stairs? 

No  sir.  I  had  been  up  stairs  after  sheets  for  Dr.  Bowen. 

Into  whose  room? 

Into  Mrs.  Borden's  and  into  the  little  room  where  he  kept  the 

safe. 

What  led  you  to  go  up  stairs  into  Mrs.  Borden's  room? 

Describe  all  that  was  done  and  said. 

Dr.  Bowen  wanted  a  sheet  and  I  said  "I  guessed  the  sheets 

were  up  in  Mrs.  Borden's  room,  Mrs.  Borden's  desk  where 

she  kept  the  bed-clothes,  and  he  wanted  to  get  the  keys,  and  I 

asked  Dr.  Bowen  if  he  would  get  the  keys  off  the  shelf  in  the 

sitting-room,  and  he  did  so  and  Miss  Russell  said  she  would 

do  anything  to  help  me.   She  went  in  and  unlocked  the  door 

and  got  two  sheets,  I  guess. 

Was  it  Miss  Russell  or  Mrs.  Churchill? 

Mrs.  Churchill. 

When  you  went  up  with  the  key  from  Dr.  Bowen  from  the 

sitting-room,  did  you  find  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Borden's 

sleeping-room  locked  or  unlocked? 

Locked. 

When  you  returned  with  the  sheets  did  you  lock  the  door? 

Yes  sir. 

It  was  after  that  then  that  the  conversation  about  going  to 

Mrs.  Whitehead's  occurred? 

Yes  sir. 

Won't  you  state  that  again?  I  did  not  quite  hear  it.  You  said, 

"I  says  Lizzie,  if  I  knew  —  "  Now  upon  your  return,  what  was 

said? 

I  said,  "Miss  Lizzie,  if  I  knew  where  Mrs.  Whitehead's  was  I 

would  go  and  see  if  Mrs.   Borden  is  there.      She  said, 

"Maggie,  I  am  almost  positive  I  heard  her  coming  in,"  she 

said,  "I  am  sure  she  is  up  stairs."   I  said,  "I  am  not  going  up 

again." 

Who  is  Mrs.  Whitehead? 

Mrs.  Borden's  sister. 

Who  lived  in  Fall  River? 

Yes  sir. 

In  consequence  of  what  was  said  to  you,  what  was  said  or 

done? 

Mrs.  Churchill  said  she  would  go  with  me.    I  went  from  the 
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dining-room  into  the  sitting-room  and  up  stairs.  A. 

Q.    Describe  what  you  saw  as  you  went  up  stairs? 
A.    As  I  went  up  stairs  I  saw  the  body  under  the  bed.   I  ran  right     Q. 

into  the  room  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  A. 

Q.    How  far  up  stairs  did  you  go  before  you  saw  the  body?  Q. 

A.    I  don't  remember  how  far,  but  I  remember  to  see  the  woman's 

clothing. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Robinson.)  What?  A. 

A.    I  don't  remember  how  far  up  I  went.     I  guess  I  went  far     Q. 

enough  to  see. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Moody)  The  woman's  clothing  you  were  saying  — 
A.    Right  between  the  bed  and  the  wall,  the  bed  was  high  enough     A. 

to  see,  -  I  went  right  into  the  room  and  stood  at  the  foot  of    Q. 

the  bed.  A. 

Q.    Was  the  door  leading  into  that  chamber  where  Mrs.  Borden     Q. 

was  found  dead  open  or  closed  as  you  came  up  the  stair-way? 
A.    Open. 
Q.    Do  you  recall  anything  about  the  curtains  or  shutters  in  that 

room  at  that  time? 
A.    No  sir,  I  could  not  tell  how  they  were. 
Q.    Can  you  tell  anything  about  how  light  it  was  in  that  room  at 

that  time? 
A.    No  sir,  I  could  not  tell;  I  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  notice 

anything. 
Q.    Did  you  stop  to  make  any  examination  of  Mrs.  Borden  at  that 

time  to  see  what  the  matter  was  with  her?  Q. 

A.    No  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.    What  did  you  then  do?  A. 

A.    I  came  down  stairs.  Q. 

Q.    Did  Mrs.  Churchill  go  into  the  room  with  you?  A. 

A.    No  sir. 

Q.    When  you  came  down  stairs  what  occurred? 
A.    When  I  came  down  stairs  Miss  Lizzie  was  in  the  dining- 
room,  lying  on  the  lounge  with  Miss  Russell. 
Q.    Can  you  tell  anything  else  that  was  done  or  said  before  you 

came  down  after  having  found  this  second  dead  body? 
A.    No  sir,  I  cannot  say,  but  they  asked  if  I  would  go  over  and 

tell  Mrs.  Bowen  to  come  over.    I  went  over  and  told  Mrs. 

Bowen,  rung  the  front  door  bell  and  told  her  that  Mrs. 

Borden  was  dead  and  they  wanted  her  to  come  over.  Q. 

Q.    That  was  another  time  that  you  went  to  Dr.  Bowen's  house? 
A.    Yes  sir.  A 

Q.    After  you  found  Mrs.  Borden  dead?  Q 

A.    Yes  sir. 
Q.    While  you  were  speaking  to  Mrs.  Bowen  the  second  time  you     A 

went  to  the  house,  did  you  see  anyone  else,  did  anyone  else     Q 

come  there?  A 

A.    To  Mrs.  Bowen's?  Q 


Q 
A 

Q 
A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


Yes,  or  the  adjoining  door.  A 

Mr.  Miller  spoke  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  Q 

matter.  A 

I  don't  care  what  he  said.  Q 
Mr.  Miller  spoke  to  me.  That  was  all,  I  guess. 

Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  Miss  Borden  said  to  you  with  A 

reference  to  her  whereabouts  after  you  went  up  stairs?  Q 

No  sir,  I  do  not  remember.  A 

I  don't  know  that  you  made  it  quite  clear  what  Miss  Lizzie  Q 

Borden  was  doing  as  you  went  up  stairs?  A 
To  my  room,  do  you  mean? 

Yes,  to  your  own  room.  Q. 


She  was  in  the  dining-room,  turned  in,  and  as  she  went  into 

the  dining-room  I  went  up  stairs. 

Had  she  stopped  ironing  at  that  time? 

No  sir. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  told  her  father  and 

told  you  in  reference  to  the  note,  had  you  heard  anything 

about  it  from  anyone? 

No  sir,  I  never  did. 

Let  me  ask  you  if  anyone  to  your  knowledge  came  to  that 

house  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  4th  with  a  message  or  a  note 

for  Mrs.  Borden? 

On  that  day? 

Yes. 

No  sir,  I  never  seen  nobody. 

Will  you  state  again  (Turning  to  Mr.  Robinson)  -  I  would 

say  that  there  is  some  difference  of  recollection  between  my 

associate   and   myself  and   I    should   like   that   statement 

repeated. 


MR.  ROBINSON. 


MR.  MOODY. 


I   think  there   is   great  objection  to 

repeating   testimony    simply   because 

counsel    do    not    remember.        The 

testimony    may    be    read    from    the 

minutes. 

I  will  not  ask  the  question. 


Have  you  stated  all  that  she  said  to  her  father  about  Mrs. 

Borden's  absence? 

Yes  sir. 

Do  you  recall  whether  anything  was  said  about  a  note? 

She  told  her  father  her  mother  had  a  note  and  had  gone  out. 

MR.  ROBINSON.       That  has  already  been  gone  into. 

MR.  MOODY.  That    is    my    recollection,    but    my 

associate  ~ 
MASON,  C.J.  It  is  my  recollection  that  that  has  been 

gone  into. 
MR.  ROBINSON.       I  ask  then  that  the  answer  just  given  be 

stricken  out. 
MASON,  C.J.  The  last  answer  may  be  stricken  out. 

Was  anything  in  that  conversation  with  the  father  said  about  a 

sick  person? 

No  sir,  she  had  a  note  and  gone  out.  I  did  not  hear  any  more. 

I  neglected  to  ask  you  whether  Miss  Emma  Borden  was 

absent? 

Yes  sir. 

On  the  day  of  these  homicides? 

Yes  sir. 

How  long  had  she  been  away? 

I  think  she  was  two  weeks;  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

I  suppose  you  only  know  from  information  where  she  was? 

No  sir,  I  did  not  know  where  she  was. 

Did  you  see  some  officers  about  the  premises  that  day  after 

the  murder,  after  the  homicides? 

Yes  sir. 

Do  you  know  which  officers  they  were? 

I  know  them  now  but  I  did  not  know  them  then. 

Do  you  know  now  which  officers  they  were? 

Officer  Doherty  was  there  and  the  Assistant  Marshal  and 

officer  Medley,  I  guess. 

Anyone  else  that  occurs  to  you? 
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A. 

Q- 


A. 

Q. 

A. 


A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
A. 


A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


I  don't  remember. 

Did  you  go  into  the  front  part  or  the  rear  part  of  the  house 

with  the  officers? 

No  sir,  I  did  not;  I  went  up  stairs  to  Mrs.  Borden's  room,  up 

to  my  own  room  and  to  three  other  rooms  in  the  first  story. 

My  question  was,  did  you  go  up  into  the  front  part  of  the 

house  at  all  with  them? 

Not  with  the  officers. 

Had  you  ever  seen  a  hatchet  with  a  broken  handle  about  the 

premises? 

No  sir,  I  did  not  see  any  hatchet.  I  had  no  occasion  to  any  of 

them. 

A  hatchet  with  the  handle  broken  off  close  to  the  blade  of  the 

hatchet.  Had  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing? 

No  sir,  I  did  not. 

Who  did  the  cutting  of  the  wood? 

The  man  on  the  farm. 

Do  you  remember  what  his  name  was? 

His  first  name  was  Alfred;  I  don't  know  his  last  name. 

How  often  did  he  come  to  do  it? 

I  think  he  cut  it  over  on  the  farm  and  brought  it  over  and  split 

it  small,  some  of  it,  down  cellar. 

Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  cutting  or  chopping  of 

the  wood  at  all? 

No  sir,  I  did  not. 

You  used  it  just  as  it  was  prepared  for  you? 

Yes  sir,  I  did. 

On  the  day  before,  on  Wednesday,  did  you  see  Miss  Lizzie 

Borden  at  any  time  during  the  day? 

Yes  sir,  she  was  down  to  her  breakfast  and  down  to  her 

dinner. 

Did  you  see  her  between  those  times? 

I  don't  remember.    I  know  she  was  down  before  the  dinner 

was  put  on  the  table  Wednesday. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  tending  the  bell  calls  at  the  front 

door? 

Yes  sir,  when  Mr.  Borden  or  Mrs.  Borden  was  not  at  home, 

but  when  they  were  in  the  sitting-room  I  did  not  go  to  the 

door. 

At  any  time  when  you  answered  the  bell  call  did  you  find  the 

door  locked  in  the  way  you  described  this  morning? 


MR.  ROBINSON. 
MR.  MOODY. 


MR.  ROBINSON. 

MASON,  C.J. 
MR.  MOODY. 


Wait  a  moment.  I  object  to  that. 

It   has   been   suggested   that   it   may 

appear  hereafter  on  the  testimony  of 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden  that  it  was  her 

habit  to  unlock  the  door  in  the  morning 

and  leave  the  door  on  the  spring  lock 

only. 

I  suppose  that  is  not  now  before  the 

Court. 

We  exclude  it. 

The  witness  is  yours  unless  something 

has  escaped  us.    I  tried  very  hard  that 

there  should  be  nothing. 


(END  OF  DIRECT  EXAMINATION) 

(Editor's  note:  At  this  natural  boundary,  we  shall  interrupt  Miss 
Sullivan's  testimony  and  resume  in  the  April  2001  issue  with  her 
cross-examination.) 


SEARCHING  FOR  TRUTH  IN  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  CASE 

(Continued from  Page  3) 

THE  PROBLEMS:  GENDER  AND  JOURNALISM 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  Ms.  Borden's  acquittal  in  this 
case  is  rooted  in  late  19th  century  culture.  Indeed,  it  was 
considered  unheard  of  for  a  woman  to  commit  such  a  crime,  not 
only  for  social  reasons,  but  also  because  of  the  belief  that  women 
were  intellectually  and  physically  inferior.  The  murders  were 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  police,  in  this  mind-set,  found 
themselves  questioning  whether  or  not  Lizzie  really  committed 
the  slayings.  Instead,  both  the  police  and  the  DA  merely  say 
Lizzie's  arrest  and  accusation  of  her  father's  and  stepmother's 
killings  as  a  regrettable  part  of  their  daily  routines,  a  "dirty  job" 
so  to  speak,  that  they  would  have  preferred  to  wash  their  hands  of. 
They  allowed  their  preconceived  beliefs  regarding  women  to 
cloud  their  better  judgment  and  as  a  result,  in  a  case  where  a  man 
would  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  Lizzie  Borden  was 
allowed  to  go  free. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  belief  structure  of  women 
hinged  on  two  main  factors;  that  their  intellect  was  inferior  to  that 
of  a  man,  and  that  they  were  morally  closer  to  God  than  man. 
Therefore,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  woman  could  be 
characterized  as  being  anything  other  than  gentle,  demure  and 
pious.  According  to  Dr.  Robert  Riegel,1  Professor  of  History  at 
Dartmouth  College,  "The  usual  opinion  [in  the  nineteenth 
century]  was  that  men's  minds  were,  in  general,  more  vigorous, 
logical  and  original  ...  "  (56).  Furthermore,  "A  woman  was 
credited  with  a  more  active  imagination,  but  one  that  was  less 
well  organized  and  less  effective  than  that  of  a  man"  (Reigel  56). 
In  having  such  a  world  view  as  this,  it  would  be  easy  to  dismiss 
Ms.  Borden's  questionable  testimony  as  simply  a  product  of  an 
unorganized  and  inferior  mind,  not  worthy  of  taking  seriously. 
Also,  "Spiritually  oriented  women  [such  as  Lizzie,  who  was 
actively  involved  with  the  church]  were  considered  as  by  nature 
more  devout  and  closer  to  God  than  were  men"  (Riegel  58).  This 
concept  is  very  significant,  as  it  should  be  noted  that  throughout 
the  trial,  rather  than  relying  on  factual  data  and  logic,  both  the 
prosecution  and  the  defense  made  numerous  references  to  the 
notion  that  Ms.  Borden  was  a  devout  Christian.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion's case,  this  information  was  used  to  make  clear  that  Lizzie 
was  not  a  common  criminal  and  should  be  treated  with  respect.  In 
the  case  of  the  defense,  the  same  idea  was  used  to  downplay 
Lizzie's  alleged  involvement  in  her  parents'  murders,  and  replace 
it  with  the  notion  that  Lizzie  was  in  fact  a  righteous,  innocent 
Christian  woman  who  was  simply  a  victim  of  circumstance  rather 
than  a  murder  suspect  who  had  no  alibis  and  who  had  in  fact 
committed  perjury  when  asked  about  her  whereabouts  at  the  time 
of  the  murders. 

The  media  also  had  a  part  in  helping  to  reinforce  gender- 
related  misconceptions  and  hasty  generalizations  of  Ms.  Borden's 
persona  throughout  the  trial.  This  paper  will  touch  upon  the 
concept  of  Yellow  Journalism2,  and  how  this  nineteenth  century 
journalistic  style  was,  in  actuality,  contradicted  by  the  media  in 
this  case  in  order  to  protect  Ms.  Borden's  status.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  media  deserves  special  attention  because  the 
practice  of  muckraking3  was  becoming  increasingly  common 
around  this  time,  and  the  concern  of  journalists  was  not  to  gain 
moral  approval.  Rather,  the  goal  was  to  get  as  much  profit  as 
possible  from  a  story.  Certainly,  portraying  Lizzie  as  an  innocent 
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victim  in  news  coverage,  brought  to  the  newspaper  nowhere  near 
as  much  profit  as  a  true,  scandalous  one. 

INCONSISTENT  TESTIMONY 

One  question  in  this  case  that  begs  to  be  answered  is  why  the 
police,  for  the  most  part,  dispelled  Lizzie's  unusual  state  of  mind 
when  they  first  questioned  her,  immediately  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Borden's  bodies  were  found.  Another  oddity  that  was  never  given 
the  attention  it  deserved  was  the  contradiction  between  Ms. 
Borden's  claim  as  to  her  whereabouts  at  the  time  of  the  murder, 
and  the  physical  evidence  found. 

When  questioned  by  the  police,  Lizzie's  demeanor  remained 
strikingly  calm  and  collected,  not  at  all  what  one  would  expect 
from  a  person  whose  parents  were  so  recently  dispatched  in  such 
a  savage  way.  According  to  The  Fall  River  Tragedy:  a  History  of 
the  Borden  Murders  by  Edwin  Porter,  one  of  the  officers  sent  to 
secure  the  house  immediately  after  the  killings  had  a  conversation 
with  Ms.  Borden,  and  upon  which  he  remarked,  "I  was  surprised 
at  the  way  she  carried  herself  and  I  must  say  that  I  admire  her 
nerve.  I  did  not  think  that  a  woman  could  have  so  much.  She  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  bit  excited  or  worried"  (28). 

VALUABLE  EVIDENCE  DISMISSED 

An  example  of  dismissed  evidence  was  the  attempt  on  Ms. 
Borden's  part  to  obtain  a  highly  toxic  poison,  Prussic  Acid, 
according  to  Mr.  Eli  Bence,  clerk  at  David  R.  Smith's  drugstore  at 
the  corner  of  South  Main  and  Columbia  Streets  in  Fall  River.  She 
was  positively  identified  by  Mr.  Bence  even  though  the  means  of 
identification  might  not  pass  muster  today.  Following  this 
revelation,  Professor  Edward  Wood  of  Harvard  was  called  upon 
to  investigate  the  contents  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden's  stomachs. 
His  expertise  being  in  chemistry,  Professor  Wood  tested  the 
stomachs  for  the  Prussic  Acid  with  negative  results.  However,  it 
must  be  known  that  on  the  morning  of  the  murders,  both  the 
Borden's  had  become  mildly  ill  after  breakfast.  This  being 
understood,  why  would  Professor  Wood  stop  with  Prussic  Acid? 
It  was  made  very  clear  in  the  trial  that  it  was  impossible  for  Ms. 
Borden  to  have  obtained  it  without  a  prescription.  What  caused 
Wood  to  think  that  Lizzie  could  not  have  then  resorted  to  another 
poison,  which  may  indeed  have  been  traced  to  the  mysterious 
illness  of  her  parents  on  the  morning  they  were  killed?  Why  did  it 
not  cross  the  professor's  mind  that  Ms.  Borden  could  have  used 
such  another  poison,  a  question  in  this  case  which  begged  to  be 
answered  from  the  very  beginning?  This  shows  a  huge  underesti- 
mation of  the  defendant  on  his  part.  If  Lizzie  had  been  a  man, 
would  Professor  Wood's  investigation  have  been  more  thorough? 

In  addition,  as  has  been  duly  noted  in  many  writings,  Ms. 
Borden's  preliminary  testimony  was  not  allowed  to  be  aired 
during  the  trial.  Easily  determined  inconsistancies,  such  as  where 
she  was  when  Mr.  Borden  arrived  home,  might  have  opened 
minds  to  the  possibility  of  a  murderess  in  the  midst. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  MEDIA 

Throughout  this  trial,  local  newspapers  constantly  portrayed 
Ms.  Borden  as  being  weak,  child-like,  and  the  victim  of  circum- 
stance rather  than  a  murder  suspect.  The  following  article 
appeared  in  the  Springfield  Republican: 

"All  through  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  Fall  River  police,  a  lack  of 
ability  has  been  shown  seldom  equaled, 


and  causes  they  assign  for  connecting 
the  daughter  with  the  murder  are  on  a 
par  with  their  other  exhibitions  of  lack 
of  wisdom.  Because  some  one,  un- 
known to  them  and  too  smart  for  them  to 
catch,  butchered  two  people  in  the 
daytime  of  a  principal  street  of  the  city, 
using  brute  force,  far  in  excess  of  that 
possessed  by  this  girl,  they  conclude  that 
there  is  probable  reason  to  believe  that 
she  is  the  murderess  ...  "  (Porter  59) 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  attributing  lack  of  wisdom  with 
the  suspicion  of  Lizzie's  guilt  in  an  attempt  to  sway  public  opinion 
in  Lizzie's  favor.  Also,  the  statement  that  begins,  "...  some  one, 
unknown  to  them  and  too  smart  for  them  to  catch  ..."  further  fuels 
the  image  of  Lizzie  as  a  woman  not  having  the  intellect  required 
to  carry  out  the  crime.  The  media  clearly  demonstrated  their  own 
hypocrisy,  as  they  angrily  struck  down  an  article  honorably 
reported  and  written,  in  the  case  of  the  quarrel  between  Emma 
and  Lizzie,  because  they  believed  it  unfairly  influenced  public 
opinion,  yet  they  permitted  the  article  above,  which  clearly  serves 
to  deliberately  influence  readers,  and  rather  than  being  objective, 
makes  statements  not  based  on  fact,  and  an  unfair  portrayal  of 
Lizzie's  character.  Journalism  of  the  day  was  beginning  to  take  a 
turn  away  from  total  objectiveness  in  the  favor  of  sensationalism. 
Why  then  should  the  media  have  even  been  concerned  with  riling 
the  public?  That  is  exactly  what  late  nineteenth  century  reporters 
set  out  to  do  because  it  helped  to  improve  circulation  for  their 
respective  papers.  Also,  if  the  Republican  and  other  papers 
permitted  the  article  above  following  the  late  19th  century 
journalistic  tradition,  should  they  not  have  also  permitted  the 
story  regarding  the  quarrel  between  Emma  and  Lizzie?  Was  it 
ethical  for  the  media  to  carefully  select  stories  that  would  only 
serve  to  downplay  Lizzie's  potential  involvement  in  her  parents' 
murders?  If  the  goal  of  the  media  was  to  uncover  the  truth,  why 
attempt  to  mask  that  truth  with  a  false  image  of  the  main  character 
involved? 

Ironically  enough,  referring  back  to  the  Republican's  article 
above  where  it  states  "some  one  ...  [used]  brute  force,  far  in 
excess  of  that  possessed  by  this  girl  ...,"  Dr.  William  A.  Doolan, 
medical  examiner  for  Bristol  County  was  called  upon  in  the  trial 
and  asked  the  following  question  by  the  prosecution:  "In  your 
opinion  were  the  wounds  that  you  found  upon  the  skull  of  Mr. 
[and  Mrs.]  Borden  such  as  could  have  been  inflicted  with  a 
hatchet  by  a  woman  of  ordinary  strength?"  to  which  he  replied, 
"Yes  sir."  (Pearson  204)  Thus,  the  medial  concept  of  the  crime  is 
clearly  erroneous. 

THE  TRIAL  SEARCH  FOR  TRUTH? 

Throughout  the  trial,  Lizzie  was  constantly  referred  to  as  the 
woman-defendant  implying  important  status  on  her  part.  She  was 
also  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  much  more  like  a  victim 
of  circumstance  than  a  murder  suspect  by  both  the  defense  and  the 
prosecution.  District  Attorney  Hosea  Knowlton  said  in  his 
closing  argument,  "The  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  a  woman,  and  a 
Christian  woman,  as  the  expression  is  used.  It  is  no  ordinary 
criminal  that  we  are  trying  today.  It  is  one  of  the  rank  of  lady  ...  " 
(Pearson  326).  This  is  somewhat  of  a  confusing  statement.  If 
Knowlton's  goal  was  to  prove  Ms.  Borden's  guilt,  why  then  would 
he  attempt  to  make  the  judge  and  the  jury  see  her  as  being 
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separate  from  other  prisoners  because  she  is  a  woman?  Would 
not  such  an  approach  prove  detrimental  to  Knowlton's  overall 
argument?  He  clearly  allowed  his  own  prejudices  to  get  in  the 
way  of  his  case.  He  went  on  to  say,  "It  is  hard,  it  is  hard,  Mr. 
Foreman  and  gentlemen,  to  conceive  that  woman  can  be  guilty  of 
crime."  (Pearson  327)  If  it  was  so  difficult  for  Knowlton  to 
believe  that  Lizzie  could  have  murdered  her  parents,  then  why  did 
he  elect  to  be  the  prosecuting  attorney?  Also,  Knowlton  contra- 
dicts himself  when  he  rebuts  the  statement  made  by  the  defense 
regarding  Lizzie's  supposed  physical  incapability  of  committing 
the  crime.  He  says  "when  a  woman  dares,  she  dares,  and  when 
she  will,  she  will,  and  that,  given  a  woman  that  has  absolute 
command  of  herself ...  a  woman  whose  courage  surpasses  that  of 
any  man  I  am  talking  to  ...  "  (Pearson  357).  Knowlton  attempts, 
in  this  case,  to  invent  a  good  ethos4  by  making  himself  appear  on 
common  ground  with  the  prosecution  and  the  judge  as  human 
beings  rather  than  characters  in  a  trial.  Normally,  this  would  be 
an  excellent  approach,  but  by  sympathizing  so  much  with  Ms. 
Borden's  gender,  as  did  the  other  attorneys,  he  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  biased  and  slanted.  As  a  result,  his  argument  is 
significantly  slanted,  his  credibility  on  extremely  rocky  ground. 
The  implication  throughout  is  that  Knowlton  did  not  really  want 
to  see  Lizzie  go  behind  bars,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
trial,  regardless  of  the  truth. 

CONCLUSION:  DID  SHE  DO  IT? 

Who  murdered  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden  that  fateful 
morning  in  1892  will  never  be  known,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  However,  both  the  trial  and  the  sequence  of  events  that  led 
up  to  it  were  rhetorical  and  ethical  nonsense.  Valuable  evidence 
was  dismissed,  and  faulty  gender  stereotypes  were  used  in  place 
of  it,  stereotypes  which  were  constantly  being  fueled  by  the  media 
and  taken  in  by  the  public.  It  served  no  purpose  other  than 
clouding  the  better  judgment  of  all  those  involved  with  the  trial. 
Had  Lizzie  been  male,  perhaps  more  attention  would  have  been 
given  to  the  details  of  the  crime  rather  than  on  the  agonies  of 
having  a  supposedly  pious  Christian  woman  as  a  defendant. 
Perhaps  then,  she  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  questioned 
and  investigated  rather  than  having  lawyers  walk  on  eggshells 
around  her.  Perhaps  then,  a  murder  suspect  who  had  no  alibis, 
who  gave  false  and  misleading  testimony,  who  showed  no 
emotion  whatsoever  in  regard  to  her  parents'  death,  and  who 
attempted  to  purchase  an  extremely  deadly  poison,  would  have 
been  found  guilty  in  a  court  of  law. 


Ancient  Rhetorics  for  Contemporary  Students,  ethos,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  defined  as  the  manner  in  which  a 
rhetor  establishes  his  or  her  intelligence  and  good  character 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  persuasive  and  credible. 


NOTES: 

Robert  E.  Riegel  held  a  B.A.  in  History  from  Carroll  College, 
a  M.A.  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Yellow  Journalism:  A  newspaper  style  or  era  that  peaked  in 
the  1890's,  it  emphasized  high-interest  stories,  sensational 
crime  news,  large  headlines  and  serious  reports  that  exposed 
corruption,  particularly  in  business  and  government  (Camp- 
bell 488). 

Muckraking:  a  style  of  [late  nineteenth  and]  early-twentieth- 
century  investigative  journalism  that  referred  to  reporters 
who  were  willing  to  crawl  around  in  society's  muck  to 
uncover  a  story  (Campbell  484). 
According  to  Sharon  Crowley  and  Debra  Hawhees  book, 
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JENNINGS  VS.  BLAISDELL 

(Continued from  Page  1) 

Judge  Blaisdell  overruled  Jennings,  refusing  to  recuse 
himself.  His  action  was  widely  criticized  at  the  time.2  No  one 
questioned  the  legality  of  what  he  did;  whether  it  was  ethically 
correct  was  another  matter.  Judge  Sullivan,3  writing  about  the 
Borden  case  eighty  years  later,  described  it  as  "proper  but 
awkward."  At  any  rate,  Blaisdell  did  preside  over  the  preliminary 
hearing  and  found  Lizzie  to  be  probably  guilty. 

A  second  confrontation  between  Jennings  and  Blaisdell  is 
less  well  known.  It  arose  in  1893  when  Arba  Lincoln,  a  Special 
Justice  of  the  Second  District  Court,  brought  charges  against 
Blaisdell.  It  appears  that  Blaisdell  had  continued  his  law  practice 
after  he  became  a  judge.  Indeed,  he  took  on  clients  who  later 
appeared  before  him  in  court.  Arba  Lincoln  took  a  dim  view  of 
his  practice,  as  well  he  might.  Lincoln  resigned  his  position  to 
protest  and,  in  effect,  publicize  Blaisdell's  peculiar  behavior.  As 
a  result,  the  charges  were  investigated  by  the  executive  council  of 
the  Fall  River  Bar  Association.  One  of  the  five  members  of  this 
council  was  (you  guessed  it)  Andrew  Jennings.  The  remaining 
four  were  Hugo  A.  Dubuque,  James  F.  Jackson,  Marcus  G.B. 
Swift  and  John  W.  Cummings. 

As  you  might  suppose,  this  investigation  produced  a  great 
deal  of  ill  feeling.  Blaisdell  insisted  that  he  had  done  nothing 
wrong,  citing  a  case  where,  as  a  judge,  he  had  ruled  against  his 
own  client.  His  opponents  described  his  practice  as  'bribery,' 
which  is  perhaps  a  little  severe.  Blaisdell's  supporters  claimed 
that  Lincoln's  real  objective  was  to  get  Blaisdell's  job.  As  the 
Herald  pointed  out,  that  was  unlikely  since  Lincoln  was  a 
Republican  and  Governor  Russell  a  Democrat.  Indeed,  Russell 
did  appoint  someone  else,  presumably  a  deserving  Democrat. 

This  matter  is  discussed  briefly  by  Leonard  Rebello4  in  his 
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treatise  on  the  Borden  case.  Since  the  meetings  of  the  council 
were  closed  to  the  public,  newspaper  reports5  of  the  investigation 
were  sketchy.  However,  we  do  know  that  Lincoln  charged 
Blaisdell  with  taking  payment  for  legal  advice  to  clients  who  later 
appeared  before  him  for  judgment.  Judge  Blaisdell  admitted  to 
having  done  this  but  saw  nothing  wrong  with  it.  Here  again  he 
was  legally  within  his  rights  but  ethically  guilty  of  what  was  at 
best  a  conflict  of  interest  and  at  worst  bribery. 

The  executive  council  was  scheduled  to  submit  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Fall  River  Bar  Association  on  April  12,  1893. 
As  the  fateful  day  approached,  speculation  grew.  Would  the 
council  exonerate  Judge  Blaisdell?  reprimand  him?  suggest 
criminal  prosecution?  The  answer  turned  out  to  be  "none  of  the 
above."  The  council  reported  that  Blaisdell  had  resigned 
effective  April  21;  consequently  their  investigation  was  over. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  Blaisdell  cited  failing  health.  A 
couple  of  weeks  earlier  he  had  to  be  helped  up  the  stairs  to  the 
courtroom.  Since  then  he  had  presided  over  the  Second  District 
Court  only  once;  another  justice  had  substituted  frequently  for 
him.  Apparently  retirement  had  a  salutary  effect.  Judge  Blaisdell 
recovered  sufficiently  to  live  seven  more  years,  dying  on  October 
3, 1900. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  an  analogy  between  Blaisdell's  behavior 
here  and  his  action  in  the  Borden  case.  It  was  legally  possible  for 
him  to  preside  at  both  the  inquest  and  preliminary  hearing; 
whether  it  was  ethical  or  not  was  another  matter. 
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THE  RESIGNATION  CORRESPONDENCE 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Russell,  Governor  of  Massachusetts: 

Dear  Sir:  The  state  of  my  health  is  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
me  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  court,  and  I  hereby  resign  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  second  district  court  of  Bristol  county,  to  take  effect  April  21, 
1893. 

Your  obedient  servant 
J.C,  Blaisdell 


Dear  Sir: 


Executive  Department,  State  House 
Boston,  April  13, 1893 


I  have  received  your  letter  April  10,  1893,  tendering  your  resignation  as 
Justice  of  the  Second  District  Court,  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted. 

Yours  truly, 
W.E.  Russell 


Printed  courtesy  of  Leonard  Rebello 
Lizzie  Borden  -  Past  &  Present,  Page  1 54 


FALL  RIVER  HERALD  (1893) 

Excerpts  from  some  of  the  more  relevant  articles  on  this  topic 

March  16 

...  the  charge  has  been  made  that  Judge  Blaisdell  has  received 
money  for  advice  in  cases  which  were  afterwards  to  come  before  him 
in  a  judicial  capacity.  It  is  further  reported  that  the  bar  association 
committee  will  vote  that  such  a  procedure  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  good  legal  custom  and  .  .  .  that  the  judge  [should]  give  up  his 
business  office  and  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
judicial  position. 

March  17 

The  largest  meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  Fall  River  Bar 
Association  was  held  Thursday  [March  16]  afternoon  ....  The 
meeting  was  an  executive  session  and,  more  than  that,  the  members 
were  pledged  not  to  talk  about  the  [Blaisdell  -  Lincoln]  controversy  for 
the  present  at  least.  They  have  kept  their  secret  remarkably  well  and  it 
was  a  hard  job  worrying  the  proceedings  out  of  them. 

The  burden  of  the  charges  concerned  the  alleged  taking  of  money  for 
legal  advice  given  to  persons  under  arrest  whose  cases  were  very 
likely  to  come  before  Judge  Blaisdell  in  his  legal  capacity.  Such  a 
practice  in  any  judge  of  a  court  was  characterized  as  a  scandal  and  an 
outrage  of  public  decency . 

...  The  matter  was  freely  discussed  . .  .;  it  took  three  hours  to  do  it. 
The  lawyers  told  instance  after  instance  that  had  come  under  their 
observation.  Many  of  the  speakers . . .  said  that  while  they  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  stories  were  true,  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
confirm  them  by  sworn  testimony.  Others  went  farther  and  said  they 
were  in  a  position  to  furnish  evidence. 

March  20 

The  executive  committee  of  the  bar  association  met  [in  executive 
session]  Saturday  [March  18]  afternoon  to  talk  over  the  Judge  Blaisdell 
affair  ....  Judge  Blaisdell  ...  has  denied  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

March  29 

The  executive  committee  of  the  bar  association  held  another  meeting 
Tuesday  [March  28]  afternoon  and  Judge  Blaisdell  met  some  of  the 
members.  The  judge  denies  that  he  has  taken  bribes  .  ,  ,  .  The  bar 
association  will  undoubtedly  decide  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  on 
the  part  of  Judge  Blaisdell's  accusers  and  that  they  have  failed  to 
make  a  case. 

April  13 

The  meeting  of  the  Fall  River  Bar  Association  held  Wednesday 
afternoon  was  a  very  short  story.  It  was  expected  that  the  executive 
committee  would  offer  a  report  as  the  result  of  its  investigation  into  the 
charges  preferred  by  A.  N.  Lincoln  against  Judge  Blaisdell.  The 
committee  had  met  a  dozen  times  ....  Witnesses  were  asked  what 
they  knew  about  the  charges  and  Judge  Blaisdell  himself  appeared. 
[However]  the  executive  committee  offered  no  report.  One  of  the 
members  simply  stated  that  Judge  Blaisdell's  health  was  failing  and 
that  he  had  forwarded  his  resignation  to  Governor  Russell.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  charges  that  had  been  made  against  the.  judge. 

...  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  have  not  been  hostile  to  the  judge 
himself  but  have  declared  that  his  methods  of  conducting  his  office 
were  scandalous.  Whether  they  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
committee  to  agree  with  them  or  not  will  not  be  known. 


(Editor's  note:  We  thank  Mr.  Masterton  for  his 
reasoned,  researched  examination  into  the  cobwebs  of 
the  Borden  case.  It  is  just  such  articles  as  this  that 
bring  credibility  to  scholarly  intent  and  allow  us  to 
continue  down  the  path  of  interest  and  knowledge.) 
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'TIS  THE  COLD  WINTER  SEASON 

The  holidays  are  past  and  dreary  days  lie  ahead.  The  doldrums  have  started,  but  you  don't 
have  to  let  them  get  you  down.  Give  yourself,  or  someone  special,  a  surprise  with  a  night 
or  weekend  of  mystery.  Spend  a  night  or  two  at  the  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Mu- 
seum. Roam  the  authentically  restored  Victorian  home  at  will,  discuss  the  case,  facts  and 
myths  of  the  infamous  Borden  family  in  the  house  where  the  events  actually  occurred. 
Relax,  and  at  your  leisure  enjoy  our  extensive  collection  of  books,  videos  and  Borden 
memorabilia.  Our  staff  is  fully  versed  in  the  Borden  saga  and  our  guests  are  treated  with 
the  utmost  courtesy.  Guests  in  the  home  are  not  merely  visitors  but  friends  and  are 
encouraged  to  be  casual  in  the  friendly  atmosphere. 

Choose  from  six  beautifully  appointed  bedrooms  and  try  to  solve  the  mystery  that  has 
baffled  experts  and  amateur  enthusiasts  for  over  a  century.  Who  murdered  Andrew  and 
Abby  Borden?  Why  were  they  killed?  Look  into  every  nook  and  cranny;  there  are  no  red 
velvet  ropes  in  our  museum  to  prevent  guests  from  exploring  any  area! 

Evening  snacks  are  served,  a  delicious  hot  breakfast  aplenty  awaits  you  after  a  night's 
sleep.  A  gift  shop  is  also  available  with  unique  items  related  to  the  Borden  case  (some  new 
and  some  old  favorites);  browse  at  your  leisure.  For  more  information  on  this  unique 
getaway,  call  508-675-7333;  fax  us  at  508-673-1545;  or  visit  our  Web  page  at  www.liz- 
zie-borden.com  and  e-mail  us. 

Our  live  staff  and  harmless  (but  sometimes  mischievous)  spirits  await  you! 


The  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Museum 
http://wwwJizzie-borden.com 


92  Second  Street  S  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  02721 
e-mail:  lizziebnb@lizzie-borden.com 
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NEWLY  UNCOVERED  MATERIAL! 

JOHN  MORSE'S  RECOLLECTION  OF  THE  NATHAN  MURDER 


By  Leonard  Rebel lo 

(Editor's  note:  This  month's  headline 
article  is  another  winner!  Mr.  Rebello's 
recent  book,  "Lizzie  Borden  -  Past  and 
Present, "  has  made  a  greater  impact  on 
the  Borden  legend  than  any  other  in  my 
recollection.  This  month's  article  is  no 
exception. 

Once  again,  John  Vinnicum  Morse's 
shadowy  image  appears  from  the  past. 
This  time,  Mr.  Rebello  pounces  upon  a 
chance  remark  uttered  by  Mr.  Morse  to 
Assistant  Marshall  John  Fleet  and  delves 
into  the  story  behind  the  remark.  Thank 
you  once  again  Leonard,  and  readers, 
look  for  further  fare  from  this  Borden  case 
expert!) 


John  Vinnicum  Morse,  brother-in-law 
of  Andrew  J.  Borden  and  an  overnight 
guest  at  the  Borden  house,  was  interviewed 
on  August  4,  1892  by  Assistant  Marshal 
John  Fleet  about  the  Borden  murders. 
During  the  mid-day  interview,  Morse 
recalled  that  the  murders  of  Abby  and 
Andrew  Borden  reminded  him  of  the 
Nathan  murder.  Fleet  recorded  Morse's 
remarks  in  his  notebook  and  wrote:  "He 
[Morse]  said  it  is  very  strange  that  this 
should  be  done  in  the  day  time,  and  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  put  him  [Morse] 
in  mind  of  the  Nathan  murder  which  was 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  that 
case  they  never  found  the  murderer."1 
What  was  the  Nathan  murder  that  John 
Morse  recalled? 

The  Nathan  murder,  known  as  the 
Twenty-third  Street  Murder,  occurred  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  July  29,  1870. 


The  weather  was  hot  and  humid  that 
evening,  but  a  violent  thunderstorm  and  a 
heavy  downpour  cooled  the  air.  The 
anticipated  summer  storm  ended  shortly 
after  midnight.  It  was  sometime  after  the 
storm  between  the  hours  of  2  A.M.  and 
4:30  A.M.  that  Benjamin  Nathan,  age  56, 
and  father  of  eight  adult  children,  was 
found  brutally  murdered  in  his  lower 
Manhattan  brownstone  mansion. 

Earlier  that  morning,  Major-General 
Francis  P.  Blair,  a  Mexican  and  Civil  War 
veteran  and  a  former  vice-presidential 
candidate  for  Horatio  Seymour,  who  lived 
across  the  street  from  the  Nathan's,  glanced 
over  at  the  mansion  as  he  was  closing  the 
shutters,  and  he  saw  Frederick  Nathan,  a 
son  of  the  victim,  apparently  putting  on  his 
white  socks  and  slippers.  He  also  noticed 
that  the  front  door  of  the  mansion  was 
opened.2  Thirty  minutes  later  Blair  saw 
Washington  ("Wash")3  Nathan  and  his 
brother  Frederick,  now  in  a  blood-soaked 
night-shirt  and  red  slippers,  rushing  out  the 
front  door.  It  was  determined  later  that 
Frederick,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  had 
knelt  down  beside  his  father  and  stepped  in 
a  pool  of  blood.4 

Washington  had  discovered  his 
father's  body  at  6  A.M.  as  he  descended 
the  stairs  that  morning  to  get  a  glass  of 
water.  His  brother,  Frederick,  was  right 
behind  him.  There  were  signs  of  a 
struggle,  and  there  was  an  opened  safe 
with  its  inexpensive  contents  missing.  The 
murderer  evidently  took  the  time  to  wash 
his  murderous  hands  leaving  a  hand  print 
on  the  wall  and  basin  of  water  on  the 
dresser  in  the  room.5  Four  people  were  in 
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BENJAMIN  NATHAN  (1804  - 1870) 

FROM  LESLIE'S  WEEKLY(WQ) 

COURTESY  OF  THE  LEONARD  REBELLO  COLLECTION 


the  mansion  at  the  time  of  the  murders: 
Frederick  and  Washington  Nathan;  Mrs. 
Ann  Kelly,  the  Irish  domestic;  and  her 
twenty-two-year-old  son,  Michael,  who 
worked  for  the  Nathans.  No  one  in  the 
house  heard  anything  during  the  night. 
The  front  door  had  been  secured  earlier 
and  the  windows  opened  to  allow  cool  air 
into  the  mansion.  Mr.  Nathan's  wife  and 
six  other  adult  children  of  the  Nathans' 
were  at  the  family's  summer  residence  in 
New  Jersey. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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MISS  LI&BETH  RORDEN'S  EDITOR  SPEAKS 

Well,  the  news  this  issue  is  ground-shaking  in  its  relationship  to 
all  of  us.  As  you  know,  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  was 
inspired  and  born  in  the  land-breaking  1992  Lizzie  Borden 
Conference  at  Bristol  Community  Conference  in  Fall  River 
Massachusetts. 

The  power  and  inspiration  behind  the  conference  was  Professor 
Jules  Ryckebusch.  It  was  also  he  who  gave  birth  to  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly.  Throughout  our  eight-year  history,  through 
his  interface  at  Bristol  Community  College,  we  are  still  living 
and  breathing,  largely  due  to  Jules'  efforts.  Unfortunately,  all 
good  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the 
baton  to  be  passed  on  .... 

Professor  Ryckebusch  has  announced  his  retirement  from 
Bristol  Community  College  in  June  of  this  year.  Since  the 
College  holds  the  copyright  for  the  LBQ,  and  provides  manage- 
ment assistance,  he  will  also  retire  as  Publisher  of  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly.  But,  as  is  typical  of  Jules,  he  made  certain 
our  organ  will  continue. 

Also  at  Bristol  Community  College  is  Dr.  Gabriela  Adler,  no 
stranger  to  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  membership.  In  the 
October,  1997  issue  the  headline  article  was  Edmund  Pearson 
and  the  Successful  Transformation  of  Biography  into  Legend, 
brilliantly  written  by  Dr.  Adler.  The  headline  article  of  the 
January,  1999  issue  was  But  She  Doesn't  Look  Like  a  Fiend ...., 
also  penned  by  Dr.  Adler.  The  quality  of  excellence  mirrored 
in  these  pieces  can  only  give  us  a  glimpse  of  future  possibilities. 

Being  Coordinator  of  Reading  Services  in  the  Learning 
Resources  Center  at  Bristol  Community  College  leaves  little 
time  for  Dr.  Adler  to  pursue  other  fields  of  interest,  consequent- 
|  ly,  Professor  Ryckebusch  has  arranged  for  Professor  Mary 
Bouchard,  also  from  Bristol  Community  College,  to  take  over 
the  business  duties.  This  will  allow  Dr.  Adler  time  for  purely 
publishing  activities.  We  welcome  her  to  this  new  leadership 
post  and  will  tell  you  more  about  her  later. 

We  have  dedicated  page  six  for  two  issues  to  our  publishers, 
both  present  and  future.  In  the  current  issue  you  will  see  the 
sunset  of  our  birth  and  dedication.  In  the  July,  2001  issue,  you 
will  see  the  sunrise  on  our  renewal  and  committed  charge.  It 
seems  most  fitting  for  this  to  occur  in  a  new  millennium  with 
new  leadership,  but  to  remain  committed  to  the  same  purpose, 
bringing  to  our  readership  new  thoughts,  research  and  added 
value  to  the  saga  of  Miss  Lizzie  Borden.  Please  stay  tuned,  the 
whole  story  is  yet  to  be  told  and  the  legend  to  be  more  sharply 
defined. 

And  finally,  please  remember  us  when  your  subscription 
expires.  We  really  lose  money  every  year,  but  you  can  help  us 
a  lot  when  it's  time  to  renew.  Check  your  mailing  label.  If  you 
see  Remaining  Issues:  0,  renew  your  subscription  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  will  eliminate  the  need  to  mail  reminder  notices. 

MaijMafd  (J1.  (Beri&let 

Editor 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


(Editor's  note:  Regarding  first  time  author  Rebecca  Steele's 
article  "Beyond  A  Shadow  Of  A  Doubt:  Searching  For  Truth  In 
The  Lizzie  Borden  Case,"  beginning  on  page  three  of  the 
January,  2001  issue,  well-known  Borden  enthusiast  Dr. 
Howard  Brody  submitted  the  following  letter  by  email .... 

Saturday,  January  27,  2001  7:22  PM 

To  the  Editor: 

Certainly  the  LBQ  should  encourage  high  school  and  college 
students  to  write  research  papers  about  the  Borden  case,  and  so  it 
may  seem  churlish  to  criticize  Rebecca  Steele's  article  in  the  January 
2001  issue.  We  should,  however,  note  for  the  record  that  whereas 
Steele  stated  that  Dr.  Wood  of  Harvard  negligently  failed  to  test  the 
stomachs  removed  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden's  bodies  for  any  poison 
other  than  prussic  acid,  Wood  in  his  trial  testimony  (p.  994  of 
transcript)  claimed  to  have  tested  the  stomachs  and  contents  for  all 
commonly  used  poisons. 

Obviously  the  complete  trial  transcript  is  generally  unavailable  to 
students  doing  research  papers,  and  this  supports  the  service  that  the 
LBQ  is  now  performing  by  printing  portions  of  the  transcript  verbatim. 

Howard  Brody 

....  Dr.  Brody  is,  of  course,  entirely  correct  and  we  welcome  his 
in-depth  information.  In  response,  Ms.  Steele  made  the 
following  edited  comments. 

To  the  Editor: 

This  is  in  response  to  Dr.  Howard  Brady's  letter  regarding  the 
factual  error  I  had  in  my  article  in  the  Jan.  2001  issue.  Before  I  begin 
my  response,  however,  I  must  assure  Dr.  Brody  that  I  don't  consider  it 
rude  at  all  to  criticize  my  article  simply  because  I  am  an  undergradu- 
ate. I  consider  feedback  and  criticism  so  vital  to  the  betterment  of  the 
writer,  no  matter  what  stage  in  the  educational  process  he  or  she  is  in. 
In  fact,  if  I  had  encountered  complete  silence  following  the  publication 
of  my  paper,  I  would've  been  mildly  annoyed. 

Actually,  I  was  only  able  to  get  my  hands  on  Miss  Borden's 
testimony  from  the  Inquest.  At  the  time  I  wrote  the  paper,  it  was 
available  on  the  Fall  River  police  dept.  website.  I  only  had  a 
month/month  and  a  half  to  put  the  paper  together.  If  I  were  afforded 
more  time  (a  LOT  more  time),  I  would've  been  able  to  tighten  the 
research.  That  is  one  of  two  regrets  I  have  regarding  the  paper,  the 
other  being  the  hard  time  I  received  in  the  computer  center  at  my 
University  when  I  went  and  tied  up  the  printer  for  over  a  half  hour 
printing  out  the  Lizzie  Borden's  testimony. 

About  my  statement  that  Dr.  Wood  didn't  test  the  stomachs  for 
any  other  poison  other  than  prussic  acid,  I  believe  I  pulled  that  from 
one  of  the  books  listed  in  my  works  cited  section,  which  is  probably  yet 
another  example  of  why  one  should  stick  to  primary  sources  whenever 
possible.  However,  I  do  take  responsibility  for  the  error,  and  again 
express  my  regret  that  I  did  not  have  as  much  time  as  I  would've  liked 
to  further  research  the  Borden  case. 

....  Very  well  put  Miss  Steele  and  our  thanks  to  both  Dr  Brody 
and  Ms.  Steele  for  their  time  and  effort.) 
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By  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  loyal  readers!  What  a  winter  we  are  having  here  in  New 
England!  It's  snowing  hard  outside  of  the  Bibliographic  Borden 
Headquarters  again  today.  That's  all  the  more  reason  to  hibernate 
with  a  good  book.  I  have  a  few  suggestions  for  you,  of  course. 
So  let's  get  started. 

Axelrod-Contrada,  Joan. 

Lizzie  Borden  "Axe  Murder"  Trial:  A  Headline  Court  Case 

Berkley  Heights,  NJ:  Enslow  Publishers,  2000 

In  this  book,  intended  for  children,  Axelrod-Contrada  gave  a 
clearly  presented  retelling  of  the  events  surrounding  the  Borden 
murders.  This  straightforward  approach  was  a  refreshing  change 
from  many  of  the  volumes  that  sit  on  my  bookshelves. 

The  author  started  off  with  the  actual  crime,  noting  such 
details  as  Lizzie's  cool  demeanor  during  the  horrible  events  of  that 
morning.  She  then  digressed  to  give  some  background  on  the 
country  during  the  1890's,  especially  concentrating  on  the 
woman's  role  in  society  at  that  time.  The  events  then  proceed  to 
unfold,  discussing  Lizzie's  conflicting  statements,  and  the  various 
court  proceedings  that  occurred  before  the  trial. 

The  next  two  chapters  took  what  I  thought  to  be  a  very  fair 
approach.  One  outlined  the  case  against  Lizzie,  while  the  other 
included  information  in  her  defense.  Both,  of  course,  made  good 
points.  Then  the  actual  decision  was  examined.  This  chapter  also 
included  some  information  on  Lizzie's  life  after  the  trial  was  over. 

I  especially  liked  the  section  "The  Continuing  Fascination", 
which  looked  at  some  of  the  books  later  written  about  the  case. 
Axelrod-Contrada  even  discussed  the  conference  at  BCC  in  1992, 
which  I  thought  was  pretty  thorough  for  a  children's  book.  The 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  was  even  mentioned!  A  short  chronolo- 
gy and  a  good  bibliography  followed.  The  book  was  also  well 
illustrated  with  many  photographs. 

While  this  book  really  didn't  offer  any  new  information,  it 
had  a  well  thought-out  arrangement  that  intelligently  discussed 
the  case  without  being  gruesome.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that 
endeared  this  book  to  me  was  the  author's  note  at  the  beginning. 
She  acknowledged  that  much  of  the  information  found  in  different 
sources  is  contradictory.  The  author  explained  that  she  tried  to 
weave  it  together  while  at  the  same  time  not  giving  any  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  crime.  I  could  think  of  a  few  other  books  that 
would  have  done  well  to  heed  that  warning. 


Bland,  James 

Double  Axe  Murder  in  Fall  River,  1892 

True  Crime  Diary  :  Vol.  2 

London  :  Futura  Publications,  1989  :  219-221 

Another  British  crime  anthology,  this  one  arranged  as  a 
calendar  giving  the  reader  a  different  crime  for  each  day  of  the 
year.  This  was  a  quick  recount  of  the  crime  and  Lizzie's  life. 
Bland  felt  Lizzie  guilty,  stating  that  she  was  the  only  suspect  ever 
pursued  and  that  damning  testimony  was  left  out  that  weakened 
the  prosecution's  case.  There  was  no  discussion  of  any  of  the 
points  in  Miss  Borden's  favor.  The  day-by-day  setup  of  the  book 
was  a  novel  approach,  but  the  author  did  not  even  do  a  fair  job  in 
the  short  recap  of  the  crime. 


Hixon,  Walter  L. 

Gendered  Justice  :  Lizzie  Borden  and  Victorian  America 

Murder,    Culture   and  Injustice:    Four  Sensational   Cases   in 

American  History 

Akron,  Ohio:  The  University  of  Akron  Press,  2001,  Pages  5-66 

Hixon  discussed  in  depth  the  role  of  gender  in  the  events  of 
the  Borden  case.  He  argued  strongly  that  Lizzie  was  as  guilty  as 
sin.  Saying  she  had  motive,  means,  and  opportunity,  he  stated 
that  her  trial  and  the  resulting  verdict  were  a  "farce." 

So  why  did  she  go  free?  Because  she  was  a  well-to-do  young 
(ish)  woman  in  1 892's  America.  Lizzie  was  acquitted  because  the 
public  opinion  at  the  time  wanted  it  to  be  so.  Hixon  went  into 
great  detail  about  how  he  felt  Lizzie  being  who  she  was  affected 
her  fate. 

This  was  an  engrossing  essay  that  weaves  the  society  that 
Lizzie  was  a  part  of  with  the  crimes  the  author  felt  she  committed. 
While  this  is  an  area  that  has  been  covered  by  others,  few  other 
writers  have  felt  so  strongly  about  Lizzie's  guilt.  Well  written  and 
researched,  Borden  readers  will  find  it  thought-provoking  whether 
they  agree  with  Hixon's  assessment  of  Lizzie's  guilt  or  not. 

(Editor's  note:  I  have  very  good  news  for  our  readers.  The 
University  of  Akron  Press  has  a  web  site  with  this  book  listed.  In 
addition,  you  can  read  or  download  the  Lizzie's  chapter  free! 
The  following  link  will  take  you  to  that  page. 

http://www.uakron.edu/uapress/newtitl.html 

Just  click  on  "Read  the  first  chapter"  and  there  it  is,  the  entire 
Lizzie  Borden  chapter.  For  those  with  a  'Windows'  operating 
system,  just  right  click  on  the  same  words  and  chose  'Save  target 
as'  to  download.  The  Adobe  Acrobatic  Reader  is  required  to 
read  the  piece,  and,  if  you  don't  have  it,  download  it  free  from  the 
Adobe  web  site.) 

That's  all  for  now.  See  you  in  the  next  issue. 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 

(Editor's  note:  Regretfully,  due  to  space  limitations,  it  is  not 
possible  to  resume  Mr.  Caplain 's  Chronology  this  issue.  Do  not 
fret  however.  It  is  completed  and  planned  for  the  next  issue.  We 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  reservoir  of  Mr.  Caplain 's 
nuggets.   This  issue  is  no  exception.) 

YET  ANOTHER  BORDEN 

I  have  before  me  some  yellowed  pages  from  the  Fall  River 
Daily  Globe,  Tuesday  evening,  June  20,  1893.  The  issue  is  mostly 
concerned  with  the  closing  statements  by  Governor  Robinson  and 
District  Attorney  Knowlton  in  the  trial  of  Lizzie  Borden. 

However,  buried  on  Page  2  there  is  a  report  about  a  young 
man  named  Felix  Borden  who  created  quite  a  stir,  and  caused 
some  sensational  inquiries  arising  from  his  comments  about  the 
guilt  of  Lizzie  Borden. 

Borden  later  said  he  knew  Andrew  and  Lizzie  Borden  only 
by  sight  and  reputation.  His  opinions  were  from  newspaper 
reports,  and  not  from  any  knowledge  of  Lizzie's  character. 

The  young  man  was  an  adopted  son  of  Charles  L.  Borden,  a 
druggist  in  Mansfield,  Massachusetts. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  HOSEA  KNOWLTON 

The  same  issue  of  the  Globe  devotes  a  full  column  and  a  half 
to  an  article  headed,  "Sights  and  Scenes  as  Viewed  by  the 
Watchful  Eye  of  a  Globe  reporter."  The  reporter  is  probably  none 
other  than  Edwin  Porter  who  covered  the  murder  case  for  the 
Globe.  From  the  beginning  he  was  convinced  of  Lizzie's  guilt. 

The  bulk  of  the  essay  is  concerned  with  fulsome  praise  of 
Hosea  Knowlton.  The  District  Attorney  is  pictured  as  alert, 
powerful  and  masterful.  In  his  closing  statement,  he  gave  the 
reason  for  the  belief  which  has  prompted  him  to  face  the  wrath  of 
half  the  country,  to  disregard  the  attacks  of  the  press  and  to 
endure  the  drivel  of  the  sentimental. 

His  face  is  pale  and  a  fire  glows  in  his  eyes.  His  argument  is 
straightforward  and  unadorned.  Every  syllable  is  like  a  blow  from 
the  shoulder.  At  times,  he  gives  full  play  to  his  voice  and  then 
drops  it  until  it  is  scarcely  audible. 

The  rest  of  the  article  follows  Mr.  Knowlton's  speech  to  its 
conclusion.  As  he  closes,  the  District  Attorney  speaks  slowly  and 
solemnly.  It  is  not  only  a  wonderful  plea  for  justice  and  the 
vindication  of  right,  but  also  a  sermon. 

THE  CLOSING  ARGUMENTS 

The  Fall  River  Globe  of  June  20,  1893  devoted  its  entire  first 
page  to  the  trial  of  Lizzie  Borden.  It  clearly  demonstrated  its  bias 
toward  the  guilt  of  that  young  lady  in  its  reports  on  the  closing 
arguments  made  by  the  opposing  attorneys.  It  expressed  opinions 
in  its  news  articles  which  nowadays  would  be  relegated  to  the 
editorial  page. 

This  is  the  way  Governor  Robinson's  speech  is  described: 
"In  making  his  argument,  like  a  wounded  snake  that  dragged  its 
full  length  along,  he  continued  with  the  same  vim  and  energy  as  a 
country  lawyer  would  in  arguing  a  horse  case,  where  he  had 
misgivings  as  to  whether  he  would  be  paid  for  his  time  or  not." 

Other  comments;  "The  ex-Governor  was  still  talking  in  a 
labored  and  uninteresting  manner  ....  It  was  three  o'clock  when 
Lawyer  Robinson  closed  his  long  and  commonplace  argument, 


devoid  of  impressive  eloquence,  at  times  rambling  and  disjointed 
....  It  was  very  evident  that  a  wet  blanket  had  fallen  over  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  those  who  sympathized  strongly  with  the 
defense." 

The  full  extent  of  the  Globe's  prejudice  is  evident  in  its 
contrasting  account  of  the  statement  made  by  Hosea  Knowlton.  It 
trumpets  with  bold  headlines  on  the  front  page,  "Brilliant  and 
Convincing  Argument  by  Knowlton  ....  Eloquent  words  by  the 
District  Attorney." 

Opinions  expressed  in  the  articles:  "Everybody  listened  to 
take  in  every  sentence  which  the  speaker  delivered  in  a  strong 
clear  voice  ....  Comments  in  the  wires  were  sending  the  story  of 
his  remarkable  arraignment  to  every  part  of  the  continent  ....  the 
wonderful  summing  up  of  the  government's  case  by  Mr.  Knowlton 
....  Robinson  was  on  the  defensive,  manifesting  doubt  and 
uncertainty;  Knowlton  was  virile,  defiant,  aggressive." 

LIZZIE,  A  WELL-CORSETED  LADY 

In  a  collection  of  advertising  covers  (envelopes)  I  came 
across  several  issued  by  corset  companies.  I  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  to  relate  them  to  Lizzie  Borden.  I  came  up  with  the 
following  items. 

In  a  personal  memoir  in  the  Fall  River  Herald  News  the 
author  wrote,  "An  entourage  of  M.  Sweeney  Company  employees 
ushered  Lizzie  Borden  into  the  store.  She  arrived  in  her  Paris 
fashions  a  trifle  anomalous  in  her  squat,  well-corseted  figure." 

In  Burning  Your  Boats,  a  work  of  fiction,  Angela  Carter 
wrote,  "Under  her  frock  Lizzie  wore  starched  petticoats,  long 
drawers,  a  chemise  and  a  whalebone  corset  that  squeezed  her 
belly  as  in  a  vise." 

From  Lizzie  Borden,  a  novel  by  Elizabeth  Engstrom,  "It  was 
blazing  hot,  so  hot  that  nobody  was  out  in  the  street.  Women  wore 
their  house  dresses  in  public.  They  would  hardly  survive  in 
corsets  and  stays.  The  air  upstairs  was  even  denser  ....  Lizzie 
loosened  her  corset." 

Mrs.  Belloc  Downes  narrated  in  Lizzie  Borden,  A  Study  in 
Conjecture,  "Mrs.  Churchill  and  Miss  Russell  made  Lizzie  lie 
down,  unlaced  her  corset  and  fanned  her." 

From  the  Internet  I  learned  that  in  Lizzie's  day  tightly-laced 
corsets  were  considered  a  virtue,  made  breathing  a  problem,  and 
caused  women  to  be  helpless.  Women  wore  corsets  despite  health 
concerns,  ranging  from  shortness  of  breath  to  hysteria. 

Could  Lizzie  have  been  bound  up  in  a  tightly-fitted  corset 
that  warm  summer  day  in  1 892  and  could  that  have  contributed  to 
the  hysteria  that  found  release  in  the  violent  acts  of  murder? 

A  NOTE  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "UZZIE' 

A  book,  Candyland,  recently  interviewed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  was  written  by  Evan  Hunter  and  Ed  McBain.  Of  course 
they  are  one  and  the  same,  as  noted  in  this  column  a  while  back. 
The  novel,  Lizzie  was  authored  under  the  pseudonym  Evan 
Hunter. 

In  Candyland,  the  first  part  is  written  by  Ed  McBain  in  the 
style  of  Evan  Hunter.  The  second  half,  also  written  by  Ed 
McBain,  narrates  the  police  investigation  that  ensued. 

The  book  received  favorable  review  in  the  Times. 
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THE  PUBLISHERS  PAGE 


(Editor's  note:  While  these  may  be  the  final  words  of  Jules 
Ryckebusch  as  Publisher  of  the  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly, "  I 
would  wager  they  shall  not  be  the  last  words  printed  of  Jules 
Ryckebusch  the  private  citizen.  For  those  who  have  not  read  the 
Editor's  Letter  on  page  3,  it  would  be  my  suggestion  to  read  it  for 
a  full  understanding  of  the  subject  at  hand.) 

MY  DEPARTURE  AS  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  L.B.Q. 

Dear  Readers: 

It  is  with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  many  fond  memories  that  I 
tell  the  readers  of  this  issue  that  I  am  retiring  as  publisher  of  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  I  am  also  retiring  as  Professor  of 
English  and  Communications  at  Bristol  Community  College  in 
Fall  River.  This  is  my  last  semester.  I  have  published  the  L. B.  Q. 
for  over  eight  years.  I  have  taught  at  Bristol  for  thirty-five  years; 
I  have  clearly  served  my  time  in  a  state  institution. 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  remember  the  Lizzie  Borden  confer- 
ence (The  Legend  100  Years  After  the  Crime)  held  at  Bristol 
August  3-5  1992.  I  got  to  meet  many  of  you  at  that  time,  and  I 
think  we  all  remember  it  as  a  wonderful  event  that  in  many  ways 
brought  our  friend  Lizzie  back  into  the  limelight  of  history. 

That  was  the  only  three-day  conference  Bristol  has  ever  held, 
and  the  media  coverage  was  amazing,  as  were  the  presentations. 
Many  of  those  were  later  published  in  Proceedings,  a  book  I 
published  a  year  after  the  conference. 

When  I  first  came  to  teach  in  Fall  River,  I  was  a  young 
English  instructor  who  believed,  and  still  does,  that  students  write 
best  about  things  that  interest  them.  My  students  were  steeped  in 
Lizzie  Lore,  and  very  enthused  about  writing  about  her.  In  1 967 
Victoria  Lincoln's  book,  A  Private  Disgrace:  Lizzie  Borden  By 
Daylight,  came  out  and  new  interest  in  the  case  was  aroused  here 
and  around  the  country.  Since  Lizzie  was  a  hot  local  topic,  I 
decided  to  read  everything  available  on  her,  and  I  did.  And  my 
writing  classes  became  a  lot  of  fun.  One  student,  the  son  of  a  Fall 
River  Police  Detective,  gave  me  copies  of  the  police  photos  of  the 
crime  scene,  and  another  showed  me  Lizzie's  report  card  from 
Fall  River  High  School  (Lizzie  was  no  scholar).  That's  how  my 
interest  began  back  in  1 966,  when  Bristol  first  opened  its  doors. 

In  1990  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  an 
academic  conference  here  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
killings.  The  L.B.Q.  was  conceived  as  a  follow-up  newsletter  for 
the  400-plus  Lizzie  buffs  who  showed  up  at  the  conference  and 
expressed  such  great  enthusiasm  for  the  girl  from  Fall  River. 
Kenneth  J.  Souza  was  the  first  editor,  and  was  the  one  that  came 
up  with  the  name  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  Frankly,  he  and  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  we  might  get  enough  material  to  run  the 
publication  for  a  year  or  so.  Now,  over  eight  years  later,  and 
under  the  brilliant  editing  of  Maynard  F.  Bertolet,  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  this  publication  continues  as  long  a  time  as  will  the 
legend  it  serves.  Believe  me,  the  L.B.Q.  will  not  retire  with  me. 

Gabriela  Adler,  Coordinator  of  Readers'  Services  at  the 
Bristol  Library,  will  be  the  new  publisher.  Her  doctoral  disserta- 
tion for  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  was  on  Lizzie  Borden.  As 
they  like  to  say  in  Washington,  the  peaceful  transition  of  power  is 
underway.  I  thank  her  for  taking  on  this  role. 

There  are  others  I  wish  to  thank.    Without  these  people  the 
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Quarterly  would  not  exist.  First  must  be  Ken  Souza,  who  was  the 
first  editor  and  really  got  the  show  on  the  road.  Maynard  Bertolet 
took  the  magazine  to  new  heights,  and  for  the  past  six  years  has 
made  it  an  outstanding  piece  of  scholarship  within  the  popular 
culture  (Tom  Leonard,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journal- 
ism at  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  subscribes).  Along 
with  all  our  readers,  I  thank  you  Maynard. 

Eileen  Farley,  president  of  Bristol  Community  College  from 
1979  to  2000,  deserves  my  thanks  for  her  encouragement  and 
support  for  both  the  1992  conference  and  the  L.B.Q.  And  there 
are  others  I'm  sure  I  should  mention,  but  I'm  saving  my  last  thank 
you  for  you,  our  readers.  You  seem  to  understand  that  a  wonder- 
ful story  can  open  the  doors  of  history  and  still  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
fun. 

Sincerely, 

Jules  R.  Ryckebusch 


(Editor's  note:    We  shall  extend  the  'Publisher's  Page'  one  more 
issue,  at  which  time  Dr.  Gabriela  Adler  will  be  introduced.) 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN 

Part  III  of  IV 

PERMISSION  TO  TRANSCRIBE  OFFICIAL  BORDEN  TRIAL  TRANSCRIPT  EXCERPTS  WAS  GRANTED  TO  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY  ON  FEBRUARY  1 1 ,  2000 
PERMISSION  WAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  SUSAN  DEL  VECCHIO,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 


(Editor's  note:  This  installment  includes  the  cross-examination 
and  re-direct  testimony  of  Bridget  Sullivan  on  Tuesday,  June  6, 
1893.  It  begins  after  her  direct  examination  and  continues 
through  the  entire  cross-examination  and  redirect-examination 
on  the  same  day.  Miss  Sullivan  was  recalled  on  Thursday,  June 
8,  1893,  and  again  on  Wednesday,  June  14,  1893.  A  portion  of 
the  June  8,  1893  testimony  is  included  in  this  issue  as  well. 

The  balance  of  her  testimony  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue. 

Former  Massachusetts  Governor  George  D.  Robinson  for  the 
defense  and  William  H.  Moody,  Esq.,  District  Attorney  for  the 
Massachusetts  Southern  District,  for  the  Commonwealth.) 


Cross-Examination. 

(By  Mr.  Robinson.)  You  were  called  Maggie? 

Yes,  sir. 

By  Miss  Emma  and  Miss  Lizzie? 

Yes,  sir. 

But  that  was  not  unpleasant  to  you? 

No,  sir,  it  was  not. 

Not  at  all  offensive? 

No,  sir. 

Did  not  cause  any  ill-feeling  or  trouble? 

No,  sir. 

Did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  call  you  by  some  other  name? 

Yes,  sir,  called  me  by  my  own,  right  name. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  the  house  living  there? 

Two  years  and  nine  months. 

Did  you  have  any  trouble  there  in  the  family? 

No,  sir. 

Not  at  all? 

No,  sir. 

A  pleasant  place  to  live? 

Yes,  sir,  I  liked  the  place. 

And  for  aught  you  know,  they  liked  you? 

As  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

Treated  you  well? 

Yes,  sir,  they  did. 

It  was  a  pleasant  family  to  be  in? 

I  don't  know  how  the  family  was;  I  got  along  all  right. 

You  never  saw  anything  out  of  the  way? 

No,  sir. 

You  never  saw  any  conflict  in  the  family? 

No,  sir. 

Never  saw  the  least,  —  any  quarreling  or  anything  of  that 

kind? 

No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

And  during  the  whole  time  that  you  were  there?    You  were 

there  two  and  a  half  years,  I  think  you  said? 

Yes,  sir,  two  years  and  nine  months. 

Now  the  daughters,  Miss  Emma  and  Miss  Lizzie,  usually 

came  to  the  table,  did  they  not,  as  the  father  and  mother  did? 

No,  sir,  they  did  not. 
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I  thought  you  said  they  did. 

No,  sir,  they  did  not. 

Didn't  you  say  this  morning  that  they  ate  at  the  table  with  the 

family? 

Nobody  asked  me  whether  they  did  or  not. 

You  did  not  say  so  this  morning? 

No,  sir,  I  don't  remember  anybody  asked  that  question. 

Didn't  they  eat  with  the  family? 

Not  all  the  time. 

But  they  did  from  time  to  time,  and  day  to  day,  did  they  not? 

Yes,  sir. 

What? 

Sometimes  the  family  —   most  of  the  time  they  did  not  eat 

with  their  father  and  mother. 

Did  they  get  up  in  the  morning  as  early  as  the  father  and 

mother? 

No,  sir. 

So  they  had  their  breakfast  a  little  later? 

Not  all  the  time,  —  sometimes.    But  sometimes  they  would 

be  down  with  the  family,  more  times  they  would  not. 

How  was  it  at  dinner? 

Sometimes  at  dinner;  a  good  many  more  times  they  were  not. 

Sometimes  they  were  out? 

I  don't  know  where  they  were;  I  could  not  tell. 

You  don't  know  whether  out  or  in? 

Sometimes  I  knew  they  were  in  the  house. 

Were  there  some  times  when  one  would  be  at  the  table  and 
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the  other  was  not? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Whether  or  not  you  heard  Miss  Lizzie  talking  with  her 

mother,  Mrs.  Borden? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  she  always  spoke  to  Mrs.  Borden  when  Mrs.  Borden 

talked  with  her? 
Q.    Always  did? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  conversation  went  on  in  the  ordinary  way,  did  it? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  was  it  this  Thursday  morning  after  they  came  down- 
stairs? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
Q.    Didn't  they  talk  in  the  sitting-room? 
A.    I  heard  her  talk  as  she  came  along. 
Q.    Who  spoke? 

A.    Miss  Lizzie  and  Mrs.  Borden. 
Q.    Talking  in  the  sitting-room? 
A.    Mrs.  Borden  asked  some  question  and  she  answered  very 

civilly.  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 
Q.    Who  answered  civilly? 
A.    Miss  Lizzie  answered. 
Q.    Answered  properly,  all  right? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    When  you  heard  them  talking,  they  were  talking  calmly,  the 

same  as  anybody  else? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  not,  so  far  as  you  knew,  any  trouble  that  morning? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  did  not  see  any  trouble  with  the  family. 
Q.    Where  were  you  at  that  time? 
A.    I  was  in  my  kitchen. 
Q.    Was  Mr.  Borden  there  at  that  time? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  think  that  he  was. 
Q.    He  had  gone  out  at  that  time? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  think  he  was  out;  I  don't  know  where  he  was. 
Q.    I  am  talking  now  of  Thursday  morning  when  you  heard  Mrs. 

Borden  and  Lizzie  talking  together? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then  they  got  along  congenially,  did  they? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
Q.    And  talked  pleasant? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  as  far  as  I  could  see.   When  Mrs.  Borden  talked  to 

them,  they  talked  to  her. 
Q.    You  waited  on  the  table  at  times  when  they  were  all  at  the 

table? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  I  put  the  meals  on  and  rung  the  bell. 
Q.    Whenever  they  rang  the  bell  you  went  in? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  heard  them  talking  over  things  about  Christmas  time, 

didn't  you? 
A.    I  don't  know;  I  did  not  stay  much  in  the  dining-room  when 

the  folks  were  eating  at  all. 
Q.    I  don't  mean  that,  but  you  heard  them  talking  over  about 

Christmas  things? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  remember  that. 
Q.    Have  you  forgotten  that? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  did  not. 
Q.    How  was  Lizzie  towards  Mrs.  Borden  if  Mrs.  Borden  was  not 

feeling  well? 
A.    I  don't  know.   Mrs.  Borden  was  not  particularly  sick  when  I 


was  there  except  twice. 
Q.    Did  not  Lizzie  treat  her  properly  and  help  her? 
A.    I  did  not  see  anything;  1  know  that  she  was  sick  one  time  and 

none  of  them  went  into  the  room  while  she  was  sick. 
Q.    Haven't  you  testified  before  about  this? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  said  when  Mrs.  Borden  spoke  to  them,  they  spoke 

to  her. 
Q.    You  testified  at  the  inquest? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  you  testified  there? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  it  all? 
A.    I  think  I  do. 

Q.    Did  you  in  answer  to  this  question,  "Did  they  talk  pleasant- 
ly?" say  "Yes,  sir"  and  "they  talked  over  things  at  Christmas, 

and  if  anything  was  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Borden,  Lizzie  did 

all  she  could  for  her"? 
A.    I  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  between  them. 
Q.    Didn't  you  testify  that? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anybody  asking  me  that  question. 
Q.    Do  you  say  you  did  not? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anybody  asking  me  such  a  question. 
Q.    Mr.  Knowlton  was  there  asking  you  questions,  was  he  not? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Did  you  answer  this,  "Did  you  know  of  any  trouble  between 

Miss  Lizzie  and  her  mother?"  and  say  "No,  sir,  never  a  word 

in  my  presence"? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  never  heard  them  talking  between  them. 
Q.    And  "they  were  talking  pleasantly  that  Thursday  morning  in 

the  sitting-room.  A.  Yes,  sir."  That  is  so,  is  it? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  said,  "I  never  heard  a  word  that  I  could  say  was  between 

the  two." 
A.    No,  sir,  I  never  heard  anything  between  them. 
Q.    You  said  "They  seemed  to  get  along  congenially"? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  for  all  I  saw. 
Q.    Is  that  so? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    But  did  they  get  along  pleasantly,  and  "if  anything  was  the 

matter  with  Mrs.  Borden,  Lizzie  did  all  she  could  for  her?" 

Is  that  so? 
A.    I  don't  know  that  Christmas  was  mentioned  at  all. 
Q.    Will  you  say  that  you  did  not  say  that? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  won't  say  you  did  not  say  it? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  have  you  been  living  since  you  left  the  Borden  house? 
A.    In  New  Bedford. 
Q.    Where? 
A.    Mrs.  Hunt's. 
Q.    Where  does  Mrs.  Hunt  live? 
A.    On  Court  Street. 
Q.    What  is  Mr.  Hunt's  occupation? 
A.    Keeper. 
Q.    Keeper  of  what? 
A.    Of  the  jail  house. 
Q.    Then  you  have  been  at  the  jail,  have  you,  helping  work  all  the 

time? 
A.    Not  in  the  jail. 
Q.    I  don't  mean  in  the  jail,  but  at  the  keeper's  house? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  there  all  the  time? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  still  there  employed? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  right  over  from  Fall  River? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  there  ever  since? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  under  a  recognizance  to  appear  here,  were  you,  -- 

to  appear  here  as  a  witness? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  the  city  marshal  of  Fall  River  one  of  your  sureties? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand. 

Q.  And  was  the  other  one  of  the  detectives,  Mr.  Seaver? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  have  been  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  keeper  of  the 

jail,  all  the  time  since? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  not  had  much  talk  with  either  Miss  Lizzie 

or  Miss  Emma  since  that  time? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anybody  representing  them? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  some  people  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 

case,  haven't  you? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Knowlton  since? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Mr.  Hunt's. 

Q.  How  many  times? 

A.  Once. 

Q.  When? 

A.  Last  Thursday. 

Q.  And  have  you  seen  any  of  the  officers  besides? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  — 

Q.  Not  to  talk  with  them? 

A.  I  don't  remember  to  see  any  of  the  officers,  not  to  talk  to,  I 

don't  think. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  anybody  but  Mr.  Knowlton? 

A.  And  this  other  gentleman. 

Q.  This  gentleman  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  else? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  told  us  today  just  as  you  have  twice 

before? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  told  all  I  know  and  all  I  can  tell. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that.    What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you 

have  told  it  today  just  as  you  did  before? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  did,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  now  you  did  when  you  came  in  from  out  in 

the  yard  when  you  went  out  and  were  sick  and  vomited? 

A.  I  commenced  to  wash  my  dishes. 

Q.  Let  me  finish  the  question.    What  did  you  do  to  the  screen 

door  when  you  came  in? 

A.  I  hooked  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  so  before  at  the  other  examination? 

A.  I  think  so. 


Q.    Do  you  know  so? 

A.    I  am  not  sure. 

Q.    You  are  not  sure? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Let  me  read  and  see  if  you  said  this:    "When  you  came  in 

from  vomiting,  did  you  hook  the  screen  door  then?"  And  the 

answer:    "I  couldn't  tell,  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not." 

Did  you  say  so? 
A.    Well,  I  must  have  hooked  it  because  — 
Q.    Well,  that  isn't  it.  Was  that  the  way  you  testified:  "I  couldn't 

tell,  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not"? 
A.    I  don't  know  what  I  testified.    I  testified  the  truth  as  long  as  I 

remember.    As  far  as  I  know  I  told  the  truth  and  nothing 

more. 
Q.    I  do  not  imply  that  you  did  not.  I  merely  want  to  know  if  you 

recall  testifying  over  there  at  Fall  River  that  you  couldn't  tell 

whether  you  hooked  the  door  or  not  when  you  came  in  from 

vomiting? 
A.    Well,  I  suppose  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  It  is  likely 

I  did  for  it  was  always  kept  locked. 
Q.    You  say  now  that  you  do  not  positively  recollect  one  way  or 

the  other? 
A.    Well,  I  won't  say;  I  can't  remember,  whether  I  locked  the 

screen  door. 
Q.    You  remember  now  that  you  testified  that  you  did  lock  it, 

don't  you,  just  now  a  few  minutes  ago? 
A.    Well,  I  generally  locked  the  screen  door. 
Q.    That  isn't  what  I  asked.  You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you 

hooked  it  at  that  time,  didn't  you? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Well,  now  you  say  you  don't  know  whether  you  did  or  not. 

Isn't  that  so? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  say  now  you  don't  know.  Am  I  right? 
A.    I  don't  know  whether  you  are  or  not. 
Q.    Well,  will  you  tell  which  way  it  was? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  hook  it  or  did  you  not? 
A.    I  know  I  must  have  hooked  the  door  for  I  always  — 
Q.    No,  that  isn't  it.  Did  you  hook  it  or  did  you  not? 
A.    I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 
Q.    Do  you  say  that  Second  Street  is  a  quiet  street? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  no  such  thing. 
Q.    Well,  is  it  a  quiet  street? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  see  any  quarreling  there. 
Q.    No,  no;  I  don't  mean  quarreling,  but  the  noise  of  travel? 
A.    Well,  there  is  quite  a  lot  ofteams  and  hacks  and  so  forth  goes 

by  there. 
Q.    And  so  if  you  were  back  in  the  kitchen,  the  rear  end  of  the 

house,  you  would  be  farther  away  from  it  than  anybody  else 

in  the  house? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  said  that  Wednesday  morning,  I  think,  that  you  let  Dr. 

Bowen  in? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Whom  did  he  come  to  see;  somebody  that  was  ill? 
A.    Yes,  sir;  he  came  there  to  see  Mr.  Borden,  I  suppose. 
Q.    Well,  was  Miss  Lizzie  complaining? 
A.    She  said  that  morning  that  she  was  sick. 
Q.    You  say  that  she  was  down  at  breakfast  time  that  morning? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  about  during  the  forenoon? 

A.    She  was  down  before  the  dinner  was  served  on  the  table. 

Q.    Well,  she  was  down  at  breakfast  time  too,  I  think  you  said? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Sat  down  with  them? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  don't  know,  of  course,  how  much  she  ate?    You 

don't  know  about  that? 
A     No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.    You  went  out  to  meet  some  friends  Wednesday  night? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  did  you  go  out  alone? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  came  home  alone? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  far  did  you  go  from  the  house? 
A     I  couldn't  tell.   I  went  as  far  as  Third  Street,  up  Third  Street. 

I  went  down  Second  Street,  through  Borden  Street  and  up 

Third  Street.    I  went  down  Main  Street  and  up  Main  Street, 

and  out  as  far  as  Morgan  Street. 
Q.    And  you  got  home  about  five  minutes  past  ten,  I  think  you 

said? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  there  you  found  the  lamp  in  the  kitchen? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Which  you  had  not  lighted  yourself;  you  had  gone  out  before 

lamp-light? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  took  that  and  went  to  bed? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Did  you  tell  us  what  time  (I  think  you  did  not)  they  had 

dinner  the  day  before? 
A.    Wednesday? 
Q.    Yes. 

A.    Twelve  o'clock. 
Q.    Twelve  o'clock  was  the  usual  hour.    There  was  a  key  to  the 

side  wooden  door? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Borden  or  anybody  else  had 

a  key  to  it  besides  yourself? 
A.    I  know  Mrs.  Borden  had  a  key  for  it;  Mrs.  Borden  got  a  key 

for  it  when  I  got  mine. 
Q.    So  there  were  two  keys? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  keep  yours  when  you  came  into  the  house? 
A.    I  hung  it  on  a  nail  that  was  hanging  down  near  the  lamp  in  the 

kitchen  —  the  mantel-piece. 
Q.    That  was  your  rule,  to  hang  it  there? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  the  other  one  was  kept? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
Q.    Now  do  you  recall  what  you  testified  at  the  inquest  about 

their  eating  together?  I  have  asked  you  about  it.  Have  you  a 

clear  memory  about  it  now? 
A.    I  don't  know  if  they  asked  me  anything  about  it. 
Q.    Well,  were  you  asked  this:     "Did  she  generally  get  up  to 

breakfast?"     And  you  said:     "Very  seldom,  she  generally 

came  down  about  nine  o'clock." 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
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"And  then  helped  herself  to  breakfast?" 

Yes,  sir. 

"Did  she  always  eat  at  the  same  table  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Borden?"    And  your  answer:    "Always  did  eat  dinner  and 

supper  when  she  was  in  the  house. 

Yes,  sir;  she  ate  the  meals  when  she  was  in  the  house. 

That  is  so,  is  it?   "They  always  ate  together  when  she  was  in 

the  house,  except  when  she  was  out  on  an  errand."  Is  that  so? 

Yes,  sir;  they  always  ate  at  the  same  dining-room. 

Always  ate  together  in  the  dining-room? 

Yes,  sir. 

Dinner  and  supper.    You  had  nothing  to  do,  as  I  understand 

you,  in  the  line  of  your  work,  mainly,  except  in  the  kitchen 

and  in  the  wash-room  below? 

In  the  front  entry  -  back  entry. 

You  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  parlor  at  all? 

No,  sir. 

And  nothing  to  do  with  the  spare  room  above  stairs? 

No,  sir. 

Or  the  rooms  of  Miss  Lizzie  or  Miss  Emma? 

No,  sir. 

And  you  didn't  take  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden's  room? 

No,  sir. 

And  you  had  no  charge  at  all,  no  care  of  the  front  part  of  the 

house? 

No,  sir. 

And  seldom  went  in  there? 

No,  sir;  I  never  had  no  business  there. 

And  had  no  work  to  do  there.   And  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden 

were  in  the  house,  and  the  door  bell  rang,  they  attended,  one 

of  them,  to  the  door,  and  you  did  not  go? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  even  the  little  care  of  the  rooms,  such  as  the  taking  care 

of  the  toilet  slops  in  the  rooms  of  the  daughters,  you  didn't 

see  to  it? 

No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  to  them. 

Nothing  to  do  with  them? 

No,  sir. 

And  you  didn't  see  to  them  even  in  the  room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Borden? 

No,  sir. 

You  could  easily  go  to  their  room,  could  you  not? 

No,  sir;  except  I  would  want  the  key  -  except  I  would  take 

the  key. 

Then  Mr.  Borden  kept  — 

MR.  MOODY  --  Why  not  let  her  finish? 

THE  WITNESS  --      No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  to 

their  rooms;  there  was  nothing  to  take 
me  there.  I  had  nothing  to  do  to  it.  If 
they  wanted  me  to  go  on  any  errand 
there  they  would  let  me  have  the  key. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  had  a  key? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  they  have  more  than  one  key  to  that  door? 

I  don't  know. 

They  had  one? 

Yes. 

I  mean  their  bedroom  door  upstairs? 

Yes,  sir;  I  mean  their  bedroom. 
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Their  bedroom  door.    Going  up  the  back  stairs  you  would 

reach  their  bedroom  door,  and  that  key  was  kept  on  the 

mantel  in  the  sitting-room  unless  it  was  in  use  up  there? 

Yes,  sir. 

There  is  a  bell  that  hangs  there  in  Mrs.  Borden's  room,  I 

suppose  you  know? 

Yes,  sir. 

An  old  bell? 

Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  it. 

But  that  is  not  connected  with  the  front  door  knob,  is  it? 

I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  ring  up  there? 

No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

The  bell  you  did  hear  ring  was  downstairs? 

I  didn't  hear  any  bell  that  morning. 

No,  I  don't  mean  any  particular  time. 

No,  sir;  in  the  kitchen. 

But  while  you  were  there  was  that  bell  upstairs,  to  your 

knowledge,  ever  in  use? 

No,  sir;   I   don't  know  anything  about  the   bell   upstairs. 

Always  the  bell  I  heard  was  in  the  kitchen. 

Well,  that  is  it.     All  the  bell  you  ever  heard  was  in  the 

kitchen? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now  coming  in  at  night  on  Wednesday  night,  you  went  to 

your  room  and  rose  in  the  morning  at  quarter  past  six? 

I  came  down  to  the  kitchen  at  quarter  past  six. 

Did  you  lock  your  door  above? 

No,  sir. 

Was  anybody  else  occupying  any  room  in  the  upper  part  of 

the  house  at  that  time? 

No,  sir. 

On  the  third  floor? 

No,  sir. 

You  room  up  there? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  say  if  anybody  was  careless  and  slammed  the  screen 

door  you  could  hear  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

But  it  was  easy  enough  for  anybody  to  go  in  and  out  that  door 

and  not  let  you  hear  it,  wasn't  it? 

Yes,  sir;  they  could. 

Plenty  easy? 

Yes,  sir. 

Your  window  opened  out  into  the  yard? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now  you  speak  about  the  time  as  6. 1 5  in  the  morning,  quarter 

past  six,  on  looking  at  the  clock.    How  many  clocks  were 

there  in  the  house? 

Well,  there  is  one  in  the  sitting-room,  one  in  the  kitchen,  one 

in  my  bedroom,  and  I  think  there  was  one  in  Mr.  Borden's 

bedroom. 

Any  other? 

That  is  all  I  remember;  all  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  clock  in  the  parlor? 

Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  a  clock  in  the  parlor;  but  I  am  not 

sure. 

Do  you  recall  whether  there  was  a  clock  in  Miss  Lizzie's 

room  or  Miss  Emma's  room? 

No,  there  might  be  there;  I  don't  remember. 
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You  don't  know  about  that? 
No,  sir. 

There  were  clocks  enough,  weren't  there? 
Yes,  sir;  there  was. 
One  in  the  sitting-room,  you  said? 
Yes,  sir. 

You  prepared  the  breakfast  Thursday  morning,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  and  will  you  tell  us  again  what  they  had  for 
breakfast? 

They  had  some  broth  and  mutton,  johnny  cakes,  and  coffee, 
and  cookies,  and  butter,  and  so  forth. 
There  was  butter  on  the  table  then,  was  there? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  you  don't  say  that  there  was  no  fruit? 
1  don't  remember  of  any  fruit. 
You  remember  that  you  didn't  put  it  on  the  table? 
No,  sir. 

Was  it  usually  standing  on  the  sideboard  there? 
Yes,  sir;  sometimes  it  was  there. 

You  said  that  Mrs.  Borden  came  down  into  the  kitchen,  and 
you  didn't  recollect  that  she  went  into  any  other  room  than  the 
sitting-room? 
No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

But  you  don't  know  certainly  about  that,  do  you? 
I  know  she  went  into  the  sitting-room,  where  — 
You  don't  know  where  else  she  went? 
No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Now  if  nothing  had  happened  that  morning,  Miss  Sullivan, 
nothing  unusual  had  happened  that  day,  would  there  be  any 
reason  why  you  should  remember  that  Thursday  more  than 
any  other  day? 
What  do  you  mean? 

About  what  happened,  what  little  things  were  done? 
Why,  no;  there  was  no  reason  that  I  should  remember  that 
day  any  more  than  any  other  day  —  not  before. 
Could  you  tell  us  just  what  Mrs.  Borden  did  the  Tuesday 
before  when  she  came  downstairs? 
The  Tuesday  morning? 
Yes. 

Why,  she  went  in  the  sitting-room  as  usual. 
Well,  not  as  usual.  I  want  to  know  what  you  remember  about 
it? 

Why,  the  woman  came  downstairs  and  wanted  to  know  what 
was  for  breakfast  and  so  forth,  and  went  into  her  sitting-room 
and  stayed  there  until  her  breakfast  was  ready. 
Well,  do  you  know  what  time  of  the  morning  Miss  Lizzie 
came  down  Tuesday? 

I  don't  know  if  she  was  in  the  house  at  all;  I  can't  remember. 
You  don't  know  whether  she  came  down  or  didn't  come 
down? 
No,  sir. 

And  do  you  know,  if  she  was  in  the  house,  anything  about 
what  she  did  Tuesday? 
No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  what  dress  she  had  on? 
Yes;  she  generally  wore  a  light  — 
No,  not  generally;  what  did  she  have  on  Tuesday? 
J  don't  remember  what  she  had  on  Tuesday;  I  can't  tell. 
Do  you  remember  anything  about  Wednesday,  what  dress  she 
had  on? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  It  was  a  light  blue. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  remember  Thursday? 


MR.  MOODY  — 
The  WITNESS  -- 
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Well,  let  her  finish. 

Wednesday  morning  she  had  a  blue 

wrapper  on  her;  skirt  and  basque. 


Now  you  say  you  do  not  remember  on  Thursday? 

No,  sir.  I  can't  tell. 

Can't  remember? 

No,  sir.  I  can't  tell  what  dress  the  girl  had  on. 

Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  what  dress  she  had  on  any 

part  of  Thursday? 

No,  sir,  excepting  the  afternoon  I  went  to  her  room  and  she 

had  on  a  pink  wrapper. 

A  pink  wrapper  in  the  afternoon? 

Yes,  sir. 

Before  that  you  can't  tell  anything  about  it? 

No,  sir;  I  couldn't. 

Now,  Mr.  Borden  went  out  in  the  garden  or  under  the  pear 

trees  in  the  morning  at  what  time? 

It  might  be  seven  o'clock  or  five  minutes  or  ten  minutes  ~  I 

can't  tell  what  time  it  was. 

Was  it  before  breakfast? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  where  was  Mr.  Morse  at  that  time? 

I  couldn't  tell  where  he  was. 

Is  there  a  room  connected  with  the  kitchen  beside  the  closet? 

Why,  there  is  the  sitting-room,  dining-room,  closet  and  sink 

room. 

Anything  else? 

Front  hall  -  front  entry. 

Small  hall  leading  to  the  outside  door?  Is  there  a  room  there 

in  the  corner,  the  northeast  corner? 

Downstairs? 

Yes. 

There  is  a  parlor  there. 

No;  leading  out  from  the  kitchen? 

There  is  a  closet  there. 

Well,  you  call  it  a  closet? 

Yes,  sir. 

Is  that  the  only  closet  there  is  in  the  kitchen? 

That  is  the  closet,  the  kitchen  closet.   There  is  a  little  closet 

there,  where  the  wood  and  coal  was  kept,  and  there  is  a  sink 

room  there  where  the  refrigerator  was. 

Then  there  is  a  closet,  and  that  is  quite  a  large  closet,  ~  a  sort 

of  a  pantry,  wasn't  it? 

Well,  I  always  called  it  the  kitchen  closet.  I  don't  know  what 

anybody  else  called  it. 

You  could  go  right  into  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  shelves  around? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  did  you  have  occasion  to  go  in  when  you  were  preparing 

breakfast? 

Yes,  sir. 

Regularly? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  when  you  were  clearing  away  and  were  putting  in  food 
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did  you  have  occasion  to  go  in  there? 

Yes,  sir. 

That  was  a  common  thing,  wasn't  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  went  in  there  that  morning  did  you  not? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  in  and  out  that  room  several  times? 

Yes,  sir. 

There  was  a  window  opening  from  that  closet  out  into  the 

backyard,  was  there  not? 

A  window  was  there;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  open  or 

shut. 

I  don't  mean  whether  it  was  exactly  open,  up  or  down,  --  but  a 

window  that  let  the  light  in? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  there  was  a  door  which  could  be  shut  to  that  closet? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now  while  Mr.  Borden  was  out  in  the  back  yard,  do  you 

know  whether  the  door  was  hooked  or  not? 

I  didn't  hook  it. 

You  didn't  hook  it? 

No,  sir. 

And  you  have  not  the  least  knowledge  whether  it  was  hooked 

or  not,  have  you? 

No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

And  I  think  you  have  told  us,  just  a  moment  ago  that  when 

you  yourself  went  out  into  the  yard  at  the  vomiting  time,  that 

now  you  cannot  say  whether  you  hooked  it  or  not  when  you 

came  back? 

I  didn't  hook  it  when  I  went  out,  for  I  couldn't. 

No;  when  you  came  in? 

Well,  I  generally  always  hooked  it. 

No,  I  did  not  ask  you  that.    You  have  told  us  now  that  you 

cannot  tell,  haven't  you,  certainly? 

Well,  I  am  most  sure  that  I  hooked  it,  but  I  wouldn't  say. 

You  won't  say? 

I  won't  say. 

All  the  time  that  you  were  washing  windows,  that  door  was 

unhooked,  wasn't  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now  what  time  did  you  begin  to  wash  windows? 

Well,  as  far  as  I  remember  —  my  knowledge  of  it  -  it  was 

half  past  nine. 

Mr.  Borden  was  gone  down  street,  then? 

Yes,  sir,  he  had  gone  out  of  the  house. 

He  had  gone  out  of  the  house? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  from  the  time  you  commenced  at  half  past  nine  in  the 

morning  until  you  got  through  with  the  washing  outside,  that 

screen  door  was  unhooked? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  you  made  the  suggestion  to  Miss  Lizzie  that  she  need 

not  hook  it  because  you  would  be  around  there  to  look  after 

it? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  not  around  there  all  the 

time  to  look  after  it,  were  you? 

I  didn't  know  as  there  was  anybody  to  come  into  the  kitchen, 

but  I  said  I  would  be  around  there. 

You  didn't  anticipate  any  trouble,  or  anybody  getting  in? 
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A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    You  expected  it  would  be  all  right? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  is  the  reason  you  told  her  so? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  tell  her  to  keep  it  so  only  to  let  you  in,  did  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  what  you  wanted? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now  let  us  see.  You  went  out  to  the  barn  to  get  water  several 

times,  six  or  seven  or  more  pails  of  water? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  is  while  the  screen  door  was  unfastened? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  were  washing;  you  went  in  and  shut  the  windows  in  the 

sitting-room? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  dining-room? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  you  do  not  know  how  you  did  leave  the  shutters  in  there, 

or  the  curtains? 
A.    Well,  1  didn't  disturb  the  shutters  or  the  curtains.   The  upper 

shutters  were  shut,  I  know  they  were,  and  the  lower  shutters  I 

didn't  disturb  them;  they  was  partly  open,  I  suppose,  —  I  can't 

tell;  but  I  let  down  the  windows. 
Q.    Really,  you  don't  know;  you  put  the  windows  down,  but  how 

you  left  the  lower  part  of  the  shutters  you  don't  know? 
A.    Well,  I  know  they  was  open  a  little. 
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What  is  that? 

I  know  they  were  partly  open. 
They  were  partly  open? 
Yes,  sir. 

When  you  first  went  out,  as  you  got  ready  to  go  to  work,  you 
saw  Mrs.  Kelley's  girl  there? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  you  went  over  to  the  fence  and  talked  with  her? 
Yes,  sir. 
Where  was  she? 
She  was  over  in  her  own  yard. 
What  part  of  the  yard? 

She  was  in  the  yard,  front  of  the  house,  going  to  wash 
windows. 

She  was  over  on  the  Second  Street  front? 
Yes,  sir. 

She  was  going  to  wash  the  windows  in  the  front  part  of  that 
house? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  you  went  over  to  the  fence  in  that  corner  and  stood  there 
talking  with  her? 
Yes,  sir. 

That  was  before  you  commenced  to  wash? 
Yes,  sir,  I  had  the  water  and  — 

The  screen  door  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  was 
open,  unlocked,  all  that  time? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  you  had  left  it  so,  hadn't  you? 
Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

That  was  before  you  commenced  to  wash? 
Yes,  sir. 
Can  you  tell  me  any  reason  why  a  person  could  not  have 


walked  into  that  door  and  you  not  seen  him? 
A.    Why,  of  course  they  could. 
Q.    Then,  also,  at  one  time  you  went  to  washing  the  windows  on 

the  front  end  of  the  Borden  house? 
A.    I  washed  them  in  the  sitting-room  first. 
Q.    I  know,  but  you  did  at  one  time  wash  the  end  windows  in  the 

parlor? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  would  there  be  any  difficulty  then  in  a  person  going  into 

the  side  door  when  it  was  unhooked? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  anybody  could  come  from  the  back  yard,  but  not 

from  the  front. 
Q.    They  could;  no  trouble  at  all.    When  you  were  talking  with 

Mrs.  Kelley's  girl,  the  field  was  pretty  clear,  wasn't  it?   That 

is,  there  wasn't  much  in  the  way;  you  stood  back  to  the 

Borden  house,  talking  with  the  Kelley  girl  over  the  fence? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was. 
Q.    And  you  could  not  then  see  ~  as  you  stood  you  could  not  see 

the  front  gate  or  the  side  gate  or  the  side  walk? 
A.    I  think  I  could  see  the  front  gate;  I  am  not  sure. 
Q.    You  could  if  you  looked? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    But  if  you  were  talking  off  that  way  and  the  front  door  was 

down  there,  you  could  not  see  it,  could  you? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  talking  to  that  girl? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Talking  right  straight  to  her? 
A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was. 
Q.    When  Mr.  Borden  went  out  that  morning  —  let  Mr.  Morse 

out,  rather,  ~  you  do  not  know  yourself  how  that  door  was 

left,  do  you? 
A.    Well  the  door  was  hooked  when  I  went  out  in  the  yard. 
Q.    That  is  all  you  know;  the  door  was  hooked  when  you  went 

out  at  a  later  time  in  the  yard? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  who  hooked  it  you  do  not  know? 
A.    Well,  I  suppose  Mr.  Borden. 
Q.    No,  don't  suppose;  you  can  suppose  anything.    You  don't 

know  that,  do  you? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  your  breakfast  in  the  dining-room? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q/    What  part  of  the  dining-room  did  you  sit? 
A.    I  sat  at  the  table. 
Q.    Which  side? 

A.    The  south  side,  towards  Dr.  Kelley's. 
Q.    You  sat  on  the  south  side  of  the  dining-room? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  your  back  was  towards  the  sitting-room? 
A.    My  back  was  towards  the  sitting-room. 
Q.    You  sat  on  the  side  of  the  table? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Whose  place  was  that,  ordinarily? 
A.    Mr.  Borden's. 
Q.    That  was  where  Mr.  Borden  ordinarily  sat,  with  his  back  to 

the  sitting-room  wall? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And    his    face    would    be    looking    over    towards    Mrs. 

Churchill's? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  saw  Mr.  Borden  go  up  after  the  breakfast  time,  -  take 

his  key  and  go  up  the  back  stairs? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  how  long  he  was  gone  you  do  not  know? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.    But  he  came  down,  and  then  he  went  off  out  of  the  house? 
A.    I  didn't  see  him  going  out  that  morning. 
Q.    But  you  knew  he  went? 

A.    I  suppose  he  went  out,  because  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  house. 
Q.    And  Mrs.  Borden  at  that  time  was  attending  to  dusting  about? 
A.    I  suppose  so;  I  didn't  see  her  dusting  at  that  time. 
Q.    You  did  not  go  into  the  front  part  of  the  house  at  all,  that 

morning,  until  the  time  when  you  went  to  the  front  door  to 

unlock  it? 
A.    No,  sir;  not  through  the  front  part. 
Q.    I  beg  pardon? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  didn't  go  from  the  dining-room. 
Q.    While  you  were  washing  the  windows  in  the  sitting-room  and 

dining-room  inside,  you  had  not  gone  into  the  front  hall  that 

morning  — 
A.    No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.    Until  you  heard  the  noise  at  the  front  door? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    And  you  certainly  did  not  then  go  up  the  front  stairs? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  did  not. 
Q.    And  the  last  time,  then,  that  you  saw  Mr.  Borden,  was  when 

he  was  going  upstairs  with  his  pitcher  and  his  key? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  remember. 

MR.  MOODY.  Until  he  came  back  to  the  front  door,  -- 

you  understand  that;  you  do  not  want 
to  mislead  her,  of  course. 

MR.  ROBINSON.       Yes,  I  mean  until  he  came  to  the  front 

door,  ~  (to  the  witness).    You  under- 
stand that? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  you  have  said,  I  think,  and  made  it  plain,  that  when  you 

suggested  to  Miss  Lizzie  that  she  need  not  hook  the  side 

door,  she  did  not  hook  it? 
A.    No,  sir;  she  did  not. 
Q.    You  know  she  did  not,  because  you  could  get  in  there,  -  in 

and  out? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.    When  you  went  to  the  barn  to  get  the  water,  you  got  it  at  that 

faucet  under  the  stairs,  didn't  you? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    As  you  went  in  at  the  door  you  would  go  around  under  the 

stairs? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  draw  the  water  in  your  pail? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Now,  could  you  see  much  of  the  yard  when  you  were  in 

there? 
A.    I  could  see  facing  out;  that  was  all. 
Q.    What? 

A.    I  could  see  if  I  was  looking  out;  that  was  all. 
Q.    If  you  were  looking  out.    You  were  getting  water,  weren't 

you? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  were  really  honestly  at  work,  of  course? 
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Yes,  sir. 

You  were  not  upon  the  watch  looking  out  for  people? 

No,  sir. 

Watching  your  work? 

Yes,  sir. 

How  many  pails  of  water  did  you  get  in  all  from  the  barn? 

Well,  I  couldn't  remember. 

Did  you  say  something  like  six  or  seven? 

Yes,  I  probably  got  that  much.  It  might  be  more,  it  might  be 

less. 

It  might  be  more  than  six  or  seven? 

Yes.  I  can't  tell. 

In  the  first  place,  you  had  been  out  in  the  barn  to  get  this  stick 

and  came  in  again? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  then  got  your  things  together? 

No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Well,  how  was  it? 

I  went  out  —  I  went  downstairs  and  got  a  pail,  and  took  the 

pail  outdoors  full  of  water,  and  went  in  the  barn  and  got  the 

handle  of  the  brush,  the  stick,  whatever  you  call  it. 

On  the  outside  of  the  parlor  you  say  the  blinds  were  closed 

when  you  went  around  there? 

I  know  they  was  closed  on  the  front  part  any  way. 

But  you  can't  tell  us  at  all  whether  the  parlor  curtains  or 

shutters  on  the  inside  were  closed? 

I  can't  remember  how  they  were. 

Whether  anybody  was  in  that  room  you  can't  tell? 

No  sir,  I  couldn't. 

You  didn't  see  anybody  come  in  there  at  all? 

No,  sir.  I  didn't  see  anybody  around  the  house. 

When  you  walk  along  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  on  the 

walk,  ~  you  know  where  I  mean,  coming  from  the  street  in  - 

Yes,  sir,  I  know  what  you  mean. 

—  how  high  is  the  window-seat  of  the  dining-room?    How 

does  it  come  with  reference  to  your  body  or  your  head? 

1  don't  know.  It  is  quite  high,  I  think. 

Can't  see  in,  can  you? 

I  can't  see,  except  anybody  had  been  at  the  window  I  could 

see  them,  I  guess. 

And  as  you  are  walking  in  along  there  from  the  street  and 

going  into  the  back  door,  the  window-seats  are  up  so  high 

and  the  walk  so  low  that  you  can't  see  unless  a  person  is  right 

up  to  the  window? 

I  think  so.  I  don't  remember  how  it  was. 

Now,  what  you  say  is  that  you  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get  the 

dipper  after  you  had  got  through  with  the  outside,  to  rinse  it 

off,  I  suppose? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  when  you  went  into  the  kitchen  you  didn't  see  anybody? 

No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

That  is  all  there  was  about  that? 

Yes. 

Whether  there  was  anybody  in  the  dining-room  or  anybody  in 

the  sitting-room  or  elsewhere,  you  don't  know? 

No,  sir,  I  don't. 

You  were  not  taking  any  pains  to  find  out,  were  you? 

No,  sir.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  anybody  in  the  house. 

Didn't  think  of  any  trouble  at  all? 

No,  sir,  I  didn't. 
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Q.    Then  after  you  got  through  did  you  go  out  to  the  barn  again 

to  put  the  tools  away  or  any  part  of  them? 
A.    No,  sir.    I  put  the  handle  of  the  brush  in  the  barn  before  I 

came  in. 
Q.    What  I  mean  is,  that  was  after  you  got  through  outside? 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  went  to  the  barn  again? 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  put  the  handle  in  there? 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  then  when  you  came  in  you  hooked  that  side  door? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  I  did. 
Q.    Had  you  ever  gone  to  let  Mr.  Borden  in  on  any  other  day  at 

the  front  door? 
A.    No,  sir.  I  don't  remember. 
Q.    What? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  did  not. 
Q.    Let  us  see  if  we  understand  it  right.    All  the  time  that  you 

lived  there  did  you  ever  go  when  he  came  to  the  door  and 

couldn't  unlock  the  door? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
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Don't  remember  that  you  did? 

No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Now,  you  say  that  you  unlocked  the  bolts? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  didn't  open  the  parlor  door,  did  you? 

The  parlor  door? 

Yes. 

No,  sir.  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

You  don't  know  anything  about  it? 

No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Whether  there  was  anybody  in  there  or  not? 

No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

The  door  from  the  sitting-room  into  the  parlor  was  closed, 

wasn't  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

All  the  time  the  door  from  the  hall  into  the  parlor  was  closed? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  had  had  no  occasion  up  to  that  time  to  go  to  that  front 

door  that  morning  or  anywhere  in  the  front  of  the  hall? 

No,  sir. 

Are  you  very  certain  about  that? 

Yes,  sir. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  that? 

No,  sir.  I  didn't  go  to  that  front  door  that  morning  until  Mr. 

Borden  came  in. 

After  you  let  Mr.  Borden  in  you  say  you  heard  Miss  Lizzie 

laugh? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  you  say  she  was  upstairs  somewhere? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  you  didn't  see  her  on  the  stairs? 

No,  sir. 

Didn't  see  her  at  all? 

No,  sir.  I  didn't  look. 

You  heard  the  sound  of  the  laugh? 

Yes,  sir. 

Was  that  all? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now,  after  you  let  him  in  where  did  you  go? 


A.  I  went  into  the  sitting-room. 

Q.  And  then  you  say  that  you  next  saw  her  come  from  where? 

A.  From  the  hall,  from  the  front  entry  into  the  sitting-room. 

Q.  You  saw  her  come  out  of  the  front  hall,  as  you  recall  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  talk  with  her  father  about  the  mail? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  all  pleasant  talk  every  way? 

A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Everything  was  all  right? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  sort  of  scolding  either  side? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  about  the  mail? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  he  said.    I  remember  she  asked  him  was 

there  any  mail.    I  don't  know  what  he  said.    I  wasn't  paying 

any  attention. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  was  said? 

A.  Only  I  heard  her  tell  her  father  her  mother  had  a  note  and 

gone  out. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  about  that? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  off  about  your  work? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  1  was  washing  my  windows. 

Q.  You  were  not  listening.    It  wasn't  anything  unusual  to  hear 

them  talk? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  heard  him  say  there  was  no  mail  for  her  do  you 

remember  what  she  said  to  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  any  reply  that  he  made? 

A.  No,  sir.    I  heard  the  man  talking,  but  I  don't  remember  what 

he  said. 

Q.  You  heard  him  talking? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  he  said  you  don't  know? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Q.  Then  he  sat  down? 

A.  Sat  down  on  his  chair  at  the  head  of  the  lounge. 

Q.  In  the  dining-room? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  Miss  Lizzie  go  to  work  and  iron  some  handker- 
chiefs? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  nothing  unusual,  was  it? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  was  not. 

Q.  They  used  to  wash  their  own  handkerchiefs? 

A.  She  always  did. 

Q.  To  that  extent? 

A.  Only  to  that  extent. 

Q.  And  iron  them? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  had  the  common  iron  board? 

A.  No,  sir.  Well, -- 

Q.  I  don't  mean  the  large  one,  but  a  small  ironing  board? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ironed  on  the  dining-room  table? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  her  about  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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And  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  watched  her  movements 

at  all  that  morning  any  more  than  any  other  morning? 

Why,  no,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Not  at  all? 

No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

And  you  didn't  even  know  about  the  fire  in  the  stove? 

No,  sir.  I  didn't  look  at  the  fire  at  all. 

What  kind  of  fire  did  you  make  in  the  morning? 

I  made  a  coal  fire,  not  a  very  big  fire. 

It  was  hot  weather  and  you  didn't  need  much  fire  after 

breakfast? 

No,  sir. 

You  didn't  look  in  the  stove  to  see  how  it  was? 

No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Were  the  flats  on  the  stove? 

Yes,  sir. 

Who  put  them  on? 

Miss  Lizzie,  I  suppose.  I  didn't  put  them  on. 

You  say  that  when  she  came  down,  that  is,  before  you  went 

out  in  the  yard,  she  spoke  about  breakfast? 

Yes,  sir.    I  asked  her  what  did  she  want  for  her  breakfast. 

She  says  she  didn't  think  she  wanted  any  breakfast,  but  she 

felt  as  if  she  should  take  something,  she  would  have  some 

coffee  and  cookies. 

I  suppose  the  table  wasn't  set  for  breakfast,  was  it? 

No,  sir.  I  had  all  the  things  cleared  off  the  table. 

So  all  she  had  was  a  cup  of  coffee? 

That  is  what  she  said  that  she  thought,  some  coffee  and 

cookies. 

Well,  she  didn't  usually  have  but  one,  did  she? 

That  is  all,  sir. 

So  she  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  cookies.    Were  those 

sugar  or  molasses  cookies? 

I  don't  know  what  they  were. 

Some  you  made? 

No,  sir,  they  came  from  the  bakery. 

You  didn't,  of  course,  stay  to  see  her  eat  them? 

No,  sir. 

You  didn't  mind  anything  about  it? 

No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

You  were  out  in  the  yard  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  you  say? 

Yes,  sir,  I  was  about  that  much  out  in  the  yard. 

But  it  didn't  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  drink  that  cup  of 

coffee  and  eat  those  cookies,  did  it? 

I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

What  time  did  you  first  see  the  flats  on  the  stove? 

I  don't  remember  anything  about  it  when  I  seen  them  on 

there. 

Did  you  see  them  on  before  you  went  out  into  the  yard? 

No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

After  you  came  in? 

I  don't  remember  to  take  any  notice  of  the  flats  at  all,  only 

when  I  saw  her  ironing. 

Do  you  have  the  least  idea  whether  while  you  were  out  she 

was  reading  or  what? 

No,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  she  was  doing.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Now,  you  went  upstairs  after  you  got  through  your  work? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  she  was  in  the  dining-room  ironing  handkerchiefs? 

Yes,  sir. 
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The  dining-room  door  from  the  sitting-room  you  think  was 

open? 

Yes,  sir,  from  the  dining-room  into  the  sitting-room  was 

open. 

Perhaps  I  stated  wrongly.     From  the  dining-room  into  the 

kitchen? 

Yes. 

You  think  that  was  open? 

Yes,  sir. 

Wasn't  the  kitchen  warm  that  morning? 

Why,  I  suppose  so. 

Do  you  think  you  surely  noticed  that  the  door  from  the 

kitchen  into  the  dining-room  was  open? 

Yes,  sir. 

Feel  confident  about  that? 

Yes,   sir.      I   saw  her  going  back  into  the  dining-room. 

Whether  she  shut  it  after  I  had  gone  out  of  the  kitchen  or  not, 

I  can't  tell. 

You  went  directly  upstairs? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  got  up  there,  you  think,  about  three  or  four  minutes 

before  1 1  o'clock? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  you  heard  no  noise  or  any  trouble,  and  you  hadn't  seen 

anybody  about  the  house? 

No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

And  where  the  different  persons  in  the  house  were  you  didn't 

know? 

No,  sir,  except  Mr.  Borden  and  Lizzie  in  the  sitting-room. 

Then  you  heard  Miss  Lizzie  call  you? 

Yes,  sir. 

Upstairs? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  were  up  there? 

Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  remember  the  exact  words  that  she  used? 

She  says,  "Maggie,  come  down,"  and  she  hollered  with  such 

a  voice  that  I  says,  "What  is  the  matter?"    She  says,  "Come 

down  quick.    Father  is  dead.    Somebody  came  in  and  killed 

him." 

Now,  when  you  gave  it  before  today,  did  you  give  it  just  like 

that? 

I  think  so. 

Did  you  say  "Father  is  killed"? 

"Father  is  killed"  or  "dead."   I  can't  tell  which  of  the  two,  - 

just  the  same  any  way. 

It  means  the  same,  but  I  am  trying  to  see  if  you  could 

remember  the  words.  You  don't  quite,  do  you? 

I  think  she  said,  "Father  is  killed;  somebody  came  in." 

Other  times  you  have  said,  haven't  you,  a  little  something 

different?  It  may  mean  the  same. 

I  don't  know.  I  think  it  is  the  two  words  she  said,  either  dead 

or  killed.  I  can't  tell  which  of  them. 

Now,  when  you  came  down  were  you  excited? 

Why,  yes,  sir. 

You  really  were,  weren't  you? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  found  then  that  Mr.  Borden  was  either  very  badly 

injured  or  else  he  was  dead? 

I  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter.    She  said  he  was  either 
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dead  or  killed.  I  couldn't  tell  which  of  the  two  words  now,  of 

course.  She  told  me  to  go  after  the  doctor,  and  so  I  did. 

You  started  right  after  Dr.  Bowen? 

Yes,  sir. 

When  you  got  over  to  Dr.  Bowen's,  going  from  there  you  left 

Miss  Lizzie  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  right  at  that  side  door? 

Yes,  sir. 

Of  course,  you  went  out,  and  as  far  as  you  know  the  screen 

door  was  not  locked? 

I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  locked  or  not. 

You  can't  really  tell  very  clearly  about  what  things  happened 

right  afterwards,  can  you? 

Well,  as  far  as  I  remember.  I  can  tell  all  I  remember. 

A  good  deal  of  excitement? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  went  as  fast  as  you  could;  you  say  you  think  you  ran 

over  to  Mrs.  Bowen's  and  learned  that  the  doctor  was  away? 

Yes. 

And  then  you  came  back  to  the  house? 

Yes. 

And  then  she  asked  you  to  go  for  Alice  Russell? 

She  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  Alice  Russell  lived. 

And  then  did  you  go  as  fast  as  you  could  down  there? 

Yes,  sir. 

When  you  came  back  to  the  house  whom  did  you  find  there? 

Miss  Lizzie  and  Mrs.  Churchill  and  Dr.  Bowen. 

Do  you  know  which  one  got  there   first,   whether  Mrs. 

Churchill  or  Dr.  Bowen? 

I  don't  know. 

You  found  them  when  you  got  there? 

I  know  Dr.  Bowen  was  stepping  out  of  his  carriage  as  I  was 

coming  up  Second  Street. 

Then  Mrs.  Churchill  got  there  first,  didn't  she? 

I  don't  know. 

Well,  when  you  got  into  the  house  Mrs.  Churchill  was  there? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  when  you  got  to  the  house  Dr.  Bowen  was  just  getting 

out  of  his  carriage? 

No,  sir.  Dr.  Bowen  was  in  the  house  before  I  was.  As  I  was 

coming  down  Second  Street,  1  saw  Dr.  Bowen  stepping  out  of 

his  carriage. 

As  you  saw  him  down  the  street  he  was  just  stepping  out  of 

his  carriage? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  you  saw  him  go  in  the  house? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  see  Mrs.  Churchill  go  into  the  house? 

I  don't  remember. 

But  she  was  in  the  house? 

She  was  in  the  house  when  I  went  in  there. 

There  was  a  talk,  and  Miss  Lizzie  was  upon  the  lounge  in  the 

dining-room,  was  she,  part  of  the  time? 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  when  I  came  back. 

But  after  that? 

Yes.   When  I  came  downstairs  from  being  up  she  was  in  the 

dining-room  on  the  lounge. 

And  Miss  Russell  with  her? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  they  fanning  her,  taking  care  of  her? 

I  don't  know.   There  was  a  crowd  there,  and  I  passed  out  in 
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the  kitchen. 

You  didn't  see  any  blood  on  her? 
No,  sir.  I  don't  remember  seeing  any  blood. 
Didn't  see  any  blood,  did  you? 
No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

You  were  round  there  all  the  forenoon? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  she  was  about  there,  lying  on  the  lounge? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  walking  about? 

No,  sir.  I  guess  she  went  upstairs  to  her  room. 
Do  you  know  who  went  up  with  her? 
I  don't  know. 

I  think  I  asked  you  if  you  saw  any  blood  upon  her  anywhere? 
No,  sir. 

Face  or  hands  or  anywhere? 
No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

And  her  hair,  was  that  all  in  order  properly? 
As  far  as  I  can  remember  I  didn't  see  any  difference. 
Didn't  see  any  difference  at  all? 
No,  sir. 

You  simply  say  that  you  didn't  see  anybody  come  with  a 
note? 

No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Easy  enough  for  anybody  to  come  with  a  note  to  the  house, 
and  you  not  know  it,  wasn't  it? 

Well,  I  don't  know  if  a  note  came  to  the  back  door  that  I 
wouldn't  know. 

But  they  wouldn't  necessarily  go  to  the  back  door,  would 
they? 

No.   I  never  heard  anything  about  a  note,  whether  they  got  it 
or  not.  I  don't  know. 

Don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  so  you  don't  undertake  to 
say  it  wasn't  there? 
No,  sir. 

Will  you  fix  the  time  when  you  got  through  washing  the 
windows  outside? 
Why,  I  can't  tell  anything  about  it. 
Can't  tell  very  near  any  way,  can  you? 
No,  sir,  I  can't.    I  don't  know  anything  about  the  time,  and  I 
didn't  take  no  notice  of  any  time.  I  didn't  have  no  occasion. 
Well,  a  good  many  things  that  day  aren't  very  clear  in  your 
mind,  are  they,  clear  in  your  recollection? 
As  far  as  I  remember;  as  far  as  I  know. 
But  you  are  not  certain  of  a  good  many  things? 
Well,  I  am  not  certain  about  the  time,  because  I  never  noticed 
anything  about  the  clock  or  anything  else  except  1 1  o'clock. 
I  know  I  noticed  that. 

Did  you  see  anybody  on  Second  Street  when  you  went  out 
after  Dr.  Bowen? 

I  don't  remember  to  see  anybody  the  first  time,  but  I  remem- 
ber I  thought  there  was  a  man  asked  me  some  time  - 
1  don't  care  about  the  conversation.  Did  you  see  the  man? 
Yes,  I  think  I  did. 
And  where  was  he? 

I  recollect  his  asking  me  if  Mr.  Borden  was  hurt. 
That  was  later.  I  mean  when  you  went  out  the  first  time? 
No,  sir,  I  didn't  see  any  man. 

When  you  went  to  go  upstairs  with  Mrs.  Churchill,  did  you 
pass  through  the  sitting-room  or  pass  through  the  dining- 
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room  and  around  to  the  right  into  the  hall? 

Yes.  I  went  through  the  dining-room  and  into  the  door  of  the 

sitting-room  out  to  the  hall. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  as  to  whether  you  went  from  the 

kitchen  door  right  straight  through  the  sitting-room  to  the 

hall? 

No,  sir,  I  went  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room. 

Went  across  the  corner  of  the  sitting-room  into  the  hall? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  at  that  time  Mr.  Borden  was  covered  up  with  a  sheet? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  you  hadn't  been  in  to  see  him? 

No,  sir. 

Miss  Lizzie  was  in  the  kitchen;  you  left  her  there  when  you 

and  Mrs.  Churchill  started  to  go  upstairs? 

Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

So  when  Miss  Lizzie  went  upstairs  Mr.  Borden  was  all 

covered  up  just  as  he  was  when  you  went,  wasn't  he? 

Yes,  must  be. 

So  when  she  went  through  the  dining-room  into  the  hall  she 

had  no  more  chance  to  see  him  than  you  had? 

No,  sir. 

Now  after  you  got  through  washing  windows  and  washed  up 

inside  the  sitting-room  and  dining-room,  what  next  did  you 

do  before  you  went  upstairs? 

I  washed  out  the  cloths  I  had  in  washing  the  windows,  hung 

them  behind  the  stove,  I  think,  and  then  I  went  upstairs. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  time  it  was  when  Mr.  Borden  came 

into  the  house? 

I  cannot  fix  the  time,  but  I  think  by  my  time  then,  the  work  I 

did,  it  must  have  been  around  half  past  ten. 

But  you  went  upstairs  after  you  got  through  and  cleaned  up 

your  cloths,  got  the  cloths  cleaned  up  that  you  had,  and  put 

the  things  away? 

That  was  after  Mr.  Borden  came  in. 

And  when  you  got  up;  there  it  was  three  or  four  minutes 

before  eleven. 

Yes,  sir. 

See  if  I  understand  you  about  another  thing?  On  Wednesday 

morning  it  was  that  Miss  Lizzie  came  down  and  complained 

and  did  not  want  much  breakfast. 

She  did  not  say  anything  about  breakfast,  but  she  said  she 

was  sick  all  night. 

That  she  was  sick  all  night? 

Yes,  sir. 

I  think  you  said  in  answer  to  some  question  put  to  you  by  the 

other  side,  that  night  you  did  not  hear  any  of  them  come  up, 

you  were  up  in  your  room,  but  did  not  hear  them. 

No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  learn  that  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Borden  were  ill? 

They  told  me  that  morning. 

You  did  not  hear  any  one  of  the  three? 

No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Miss  Lizzie  was  about  the  house  that  forenoon  not  doing 

anything  in  particular? 

I  saw  her  around  the  house  before  dinner.  I  saw  her  down  in 

the  kitchen  at  breakfast  time  and  before  dinner  was  served  on 

the  table. 

That  is  the  day  you  said  she  had  on  the  light  blue  wrapper? 

Yes,  sir. 
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Did  she  have  that  on  when  she  came  down  in  the  morning? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  kept  it  on  during  the  forenoon  and  had  it  at  the  dinner 

table? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  that  day  you  remember  it  very  clearly? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  the  dinner  was  at  12  o'clock? 

Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  her  about  that  same  day  again,  later 

in  the  day,  Wednesday? 

No,  sir,  I  don't  remember. 

Don't  quite  remember  whether  you  saw  her  in  the  afternoon 

or  not? 

No,  sir,  I  did  not  see  her. 

I  used  the  word  "wrapper". 

It  was  a  basque  and  skirt. 

If  you  will  tell  me  what  the  dress  was? 

It  was  a  basque  and  a  skirt. 

It  was  a  man's  mistake.   Was  it  a  blouse,  as  some  one  at  my 

right  says? 

Yes,  sir,  a  loose  blouse  with  a  belt  round  it. 

To  state  it  all  right  let  me  ask,  what  was  it,  a  blouse  and  skirt? 

I  don't  know  the  name,  —  a  loose  skirt  with  a  belt  round  it. 

Was  the  skirt  or  waist  or  blouse  of  the  same  color? 

Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  had  any  ribbon  about  it  or  not? 

No,  sir. 

Can't  remember  the  style? 

I  think  it  was  a  belt,  I  cannot  tell.  I  don't  know  whether  it  as  a 

belt  or  ribbon. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION 

(By  Mr.  Moody)    Is  this  dress  that  you  are  speaking  of  that 

she  had  on  Wednesday  the  one  you  referred  to  as  having  been 

made  in  the  spring? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  with  a  dark  blue  figure  in  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

Between  the  breakfast  hour  on  the  Wednesday  and  the  time 

you  saw  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  at  dinner,  did  you  see  her 

anywhere? 

Between  breakfast  and  dinner? 

Yes. 

I  don't  remember  of  seeing  her  any  more. 

Where  she  was  in  the  meantime  you  don't  know? 

No,  sir,  I  don't. 

When  was  this  occasion  when  Mrs.  Borden  was  sick  and 

neither  of  the  girls  went  into  her  room? 

I  was  not  long  in  the  house  then,  —  probably  two  or  three 

months. 

How  long  was  she  ill  at  the  time? 

Only  one  day. 

A  word  or  two  about  your  present  residence.  You  understand 

that  you  are  detained  as  a  witness  by  the  Commonwealth  in 

the  place  in  which  you  now  are? 

Yes,  sir. 

Have  you  been  permitted  to  go  in  and  out  evenings? 

I  go  in  and  out  all  I  please. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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YESTERDAY  IN  OLD  FALL  RIVER 

A  NEW  LIZZIE  BORDEN  BOOK  BY  PAUL  DENNIS  HOFFMAN 


A  book  review  by  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  once  again,  loyal  readers.  You  get  a  double  dose  of  me 
in  this  issue  as  I  review  a  swell  new  book  on  the  Borden  case. 
What  makes  it  twice  as  nice  is  it's  a  reference  book.  We  librarians 
are  very  fond  of  reference  books. 

As  my  sweet  Auntie  is  apt  to  say,  "You  can't  tell  the  players 
without  a  scorecard."  Well,  the  Borden  case  has  a  lot  of  players 
to  keep  track  of.  This  delightful  volume  lists  everybody  even 
remotely  involved  in  the  events.  Can't  remember  who  Oscar  O. 
Hanscom  was  or  what  John  A.  Maier  did?  Their  biographies  are 
here,  alphabetically  listed  for  your  convenience.  (Hanscom  was  a 
Pinkerton  detective  hired  by  Andrew  Jennings  and  John  A.  Maier 
was  the  man  who  opened  Andrew's  safe.) 

The  entries  varied  in  length,  depending  on  the  person's 
importance  to  the  case.  Some  subjects,  such  as  prospective 
jurors,  were  often  just  one  or  two  lines.  People  who  were  more 
involved  merited  greater  attention.  For  example,  the  section  on 
Mrs.  Churchill  was  about  a  page  and  a  half  long.  Birth  and  death 
dates,  when  known,  were  also  provided.  While  some  biographi- 
cal data  was  provided,  Hoffman  tended  to  concentrate  on  the 
person's  relationship  to  the  case  or  Miss  Lizzie. 

What  I  found  very  useful  was  consulting  this  volume  while 
reading  other  works  on  the  murders.  It  was  quite  enlightening  to 
be  able  to  check  on  what  other  authors  omitted  about  some  people 
when  telling  their  version  of  the  crime.  It  is  also  nice  to  have  all 
these  people  listed  in  one  place.  Many  of  the  subjects  were 
mentioned  in  some  books,  but  not  in  others.  The  cross-references 
for  the  different  name  spellings  were  a  huge  plus,  as  well. 

The  subject  index  was  very  helpful  and  well  done.  Can't 
recall  who  was  involved  with  the  prussic  acid  incident?  Who 
Emma's  friends  were?  What  about  all  the  maids?  These  useful 
lists  put  all  of  that  right  at  your  fingertips.  I  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  lengthy  list  of  "Suspects  and  Alibis."  That  made 
for  fun  reading.  I  really  liked  the  heading  of  "Cranks,"  too. 

The  longest  list  in  the  index  was  that  of  people  excused  from 
jury  duty.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  part  got  a  bit  tedious.  On  one 
hand,  I  admire  the  research  that  went  into  it  for  the  sake  of 
completion.  However,  these  people  really  didn't  do  anything  of 
great  importance. 

While  this  was  primarily  a  reference  book,  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  was  not  entertaining  reading.  I  found  it  to  be  both  a 
fun  and  informative  work.  It  was  clearly  written  and  well 
researched.  This  book  will  really  help  you  keep  track  of  Who's 
Who  in  the  Borden  world.  I  think  that  this  will  be  a  "must  have" 
for  all  Borden  enthusiasts. 

(Editor's  note:  The  book  has  a  soft  cover  and  sells  for  $26.95. 
Readers  may  order  it  by  calling  the  Carolina  Academic  Press  at 
(919)  489-7486,  by  fax  at  (919)  489-5668,  or  directly  from  their 
web  site  at  the  following  link. 

http://www.cap-press.com/bookinfo.php3?id=1044 

Dr.  Hoffman  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly"  and  has  provided  us  with  additional  material  for 
subsequent  LBQ  issues.) 
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To  Lizzie 

They  are  hunting  you  to  death, 

Lizzie  Borden; 

They  would  like  to  take  your  breath, 

Lizzie  Borden; 

But  their  case  is  not  so  clear, 

And  you  need  not  have  a  fear 

That  they'll  hang  you  up,  my  dear 

Lizzie  Borden. 

There's  no  evidence  of  guilt 

Lizzie  Borden; 

That  should  make  your  spirit  wilt, 

Lizzie  Borden; 

Many  do  not  think  that  you 

Chopped  your  father's  head  in  two, 

Ifs  so  hard  a  thing  to  do, 

Lizzie  Borden. 


By  A.L.  Bixby 
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JOHN  MORSE'S  RECOLLECTION .... 

(Continued from  Page  1) 

It  was  sometime  between  2:00  and  2:30  A.M.  that  William 
Peckham  and  his  wife  who  lived  approximately  eighty  feet  from 
the  Nathans',  "...  heard  a  loud  noise  as  if  someone  were  shutting  a 
door,  after  that  there  were  three  distinct  sounds,  the  first  which 
was  dull  and  heavy."  They  thought  the  Nathan  house  may  have 
been  struck  by  lightning.6 

Mr.  Nathan  was  a  prominent  New  York  Jewish  businessman. 
He,  unlike  Andrew  Borden,  was  a  millionaire,  a  highly  respected 
broker  and  private  banker  in  Manhattan.  His  wealth  was 
primarily  from  an  inheritance  and  investments  in  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Nathan  was  a  philanthropist  and  he  was 
known  for  his  charitable  work.  Andrew  Borden,  however, 
acquired  his  wealth  by  purchasing  and  selling  real  estate  and 
undertaking.  He  was  not  known  for  his  charitable  deeds  and  was 
reportedly  tightfisted  with  his  money,  living  and  abiding  in  the  old 
Yankee  style.  Andrew's  only  recorded  charitable  deed  was 
visiting  Miss  Phebe  (Davenport)  Currier,  an  invalid  and  probably 
a  cousin  to  Andrew  Borden,  at  Christmas  and  giving  her  ten 
dollars.  She  had  resided  at  the  Borden  house  on  Ferry  Street  in 
1859.7  She  boarded  with  Mrs.  Warner  at  78  Second  Street  and 
died  there  in  June  1892.  Both  men  and  Andrew's  second  wife, 
Abby  Borden,  were  known  not  to  have  any  enemies. 

The  Nathan  family  resided  in  a  fashionable,  spacious,  four- 
story,  lower  Manhattan  brownstone.  It  was  in  the  process  of 
being  redecorated  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Mr.  Nathan,  who 
spent  the  day  with  his  sons  Washington  and  Frederick,  was 
expected  to  return  to  his  summer  home,  but  he  decided  to  stay  in 
the  mansion.  The  Borden  family  lived  on  Second  Street  in  a 
much  less  desirable  neighborhood  of  Fall  River.  Fall  River's 
wealthy  businessmen  had  their  homes  on  "The  Hill"  in  the 
Highlands.  The  Nathans'  enjoyed  and  shared  their  wealth  while 
the  Bordens  didn't.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Nathan  remained  at  the 
mansion  and  Mr.  Borden,  not  feeling  well  that  morning,  returned 
home  on  the  morning  of  August  4,  1892. 

The  Nathan  murder,  like  that  of  the  Bordens,  became  a 
worldwide  news  story,  making  national  headlines  in  major 
newspapers.  Manhattan  residents,  especially  members  of  the 
Jewish  community,  were  shocked  to  read  or  hear  about  Benjamin 
Nathan  being  found  murdered  as  were  the  residents  of  Fall  River 
who  read  of  the  Borden  murders  in  the  newspaper.  How  could 
such  a  violent  crime  be  committed  in  their  community?  After  all, 
parricide  was  not  known,  if  not  a  rare  occurrence,  among  the 
Jewish  population  in  Manhattan.  A  respectful  lady  of  Fall  River, 
a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  a  Borden  descendant  could  not 
possibly  murder  her  father  and  stepmother  in  such  a  vicious, 
brutal  manner. 

The  Nathan  case,  as  in  the  Borden  tragedy  twenty-two  years 
later,  was  not  without  its  usual  suspects  and  strangers  lurking 
about  the  neighborhood.  Frederick,  reportedly  the  favorite  son, 
and  Washington  Nathan,  the  incorrigible  rascal,  and  the  house- 
keeper, and  her  son,  were  all  under  suspicion.  Both  sons  were 
able  to  substantiate  their  activities  and  whereabouts  until  they 
arrived  home  that  evening.  It  was  thought  that  young  Washington 
argued  with  his  father  because  he  needed  more  money  to  support 
his  freewheeling  activities  and  visits  to  local  prostitutes.  Detec- 
tives,   policemen,    and    newspaper    reporters    still    suspected 


THE  NATHAN  INQUEST 

FROM  LESLIE'S  WEEKLY(1870) 
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Washington.  The  housekeeper  and  her  son  were  questioned  and 
eliminated  as  prime  suspects.  In  Reflections  of  a  New  York  Police 
Chief  (1888)  George  W.  Walling  narrowed  his  suspects  down  to 
the  housekeeper's  son,  William  Kelly.8  He  allowed  his  somewhat 
shady  and  less  desirable  friends  to  enter  the  mansion  to  rob  and 
murder  Mr.  Nathan.  James  Nies,  a  newspaper  boy,  said  he  saw  a 
man  "dressed  like  a  mason"  pick  up  what  he  thought  was  a  check 
or  yellow  piece  of  paper  on  the  stairs  of  the  mansion.  Neither  the 
mason  nor  the  check  surfaced  after  newspapers  published 
advertisements  for  them.  Patrick  Devoy,  a  caretaker  at  the  stately 
home  of  Samuel  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  claimed  he 
found  a  coach  and  saw  two  men  in  front  of  the  Nathan  stables. 
Devoy's  wife  said  the  coach  was  there  until  1:30  A.M.  and  drove 
off.9  Several  men  either  confessed  to  the  crime  and  some 
implicated  others  with  their  wild  stories  and  plots  to  kill  Mr. 
Nathan.  As  in  the  Borden  case,  there  were  sightings  of  a  "Wild- 
Eyed  Man",  strange  hacks  in  the  area,  and  unidentifiable  men 
about  the  Borden  house.  There  were  accounts  that  mutineers 
aboard  the  Jefferson  Borden  killed  Andrew  Borden  out  of 
revenge. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  not  only  provided  a  hefty 
$10,000  reward,  but  lowered  its  flag  in  honor  of  Mr.  Nathan.  The 
rewards  in  the  Nathan  case  grew  to  almost  $45,000. 10  No 
business  or  banking  associates  of  Andrew  Borden  put  forth  any 
reward  for  the  Bordens.  Local  Fall  River  residents  lined  the  street 
and  men  tipped  their  hats  as  the  funeral  procession  of  the  victims 
passed  by  them  on  South  Main  Street.  It  was  Emma  and  Lizzie 
who  published  a  reward.  Once  A  Week  offered  $500.00  for  the 
note  Lizzie  claimed  her  stepmother  received  the  morning  of  the 
murders."  Neither  the  note,  nor  the  person  who  delivered  it  that 
morning,  nor  the  note's  author  came  forth  to  claim  the  reward. 

The  murder  weapon  in  the  Nathan  murder,  an  eighteen-inch 
iron  bar,  known  then  as  a  ship  carpenter's  tool,  was  found  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime.12  The  Bordens  were  murdered  with  a  hatchet 
or  some  other  sharp  instrument.  In  both  murder  cases,  the  victims 
were  struck  repeatedly  in  the  head  and  facial  area.  Benjamin  was 
struck  twelve  to  fourteen  times;  Andrew  Borden,  ten  times;  Abby 
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Borden,  eighteen  times  to  the  head  and  one  in  the  lower  neck. 

A  few  days  later  people  in  Manhattan  and  Fall  River  were 
stunned  again  when  they  read  in  the  newspapers  that  an  adult 
child  of  the  families  was  suspected:  Washington  Nathan,  for  the 
murder  of  his  father;  and  Lizzie  Borden,  for  the  murder  of  her 
father  and  stepmother.  Although  Washington  testified  before  a 
coroner's  jury,  he  was  never  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  father. 
The  coroner's  jury  ended  without  a  finding.13  Lizzie  testified  at 
the  inquest  and  was  arrested  when  it  ended.  A  preliminary 
hearing  followed  and  the  case  was  brought  before  an  all-male 
grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  heard  enough  testimony  to  find  her 
probably  guilty.  Ten  months  later,  Lizzie  was  found  not  guilty  at 
her  sensational  and  well-covered  trial  in  June,  1893.  In  both 
cases,  there  was  no  direct  evidence  to  link  Washington  or  Lizzie 
to  the  murders.  The  evidence  was  circumstantial. 

Washington  Nathan  and  Lizzie  Borden  never  escaped  the 
shadow  of  guilt,  rumors  or  innuendoes.  Both  lived  on  money 
they  inherited  after  the  murders.  Washington  inherited  $75,000 
from  his  father,  $25,000  from  his  grandmother,  $10,000  from  an 
aunt,  and  a  trust  fund  of  $100,000  from  his  mother  that  generated 
a  yearly  income  of  $5,200. 14  He  was  practically  disinherited  in 
his  father's  will  as  his  other  brothers  and  sisters  received  more 
than  Washington.15  Lizzie  and  her  sister  Emma  shared  an  estate 
estimated  at  $300,000-$500,000.  Washington's  conduct  after 
finding  his  father  murdered  was  void  of  any  outward  display  of 
emotion.16  Both  did  not  display  the  bereavement  that  the  police 
and  the  public  expected. 

After  the  murder,  Washington  was  unable  to  escape  the 
newspaper  reporters.  While  visiting  an  actress  named  Miss  Alice 
Harrison  at  the  Coleman  House  in  1 879,  he  was  shot  in  the  neck 
by  his  girlfriend  Fanny  Barrett.  The  police  officials  and  the 
attending  physician  planned  to  interrogate  Washington  while 
under  anesthesia  about  his  father's  murder,  hoping  to  obtain  a 
confession.  There  was  no  operation  and  Washington  recovered.17 
Washington's  free  spending,  womanizing  and  grand-style  of  living 
rarely  went  unnoticed.  Newspapers  were  quick  to  report  his  many 
encounters,  wild  ways  and  drinking,  but  the  murder  of  his  father 
was  never  forgotten. 

Lizzie  and  Emma  moved  to  a  large  home  on  French  Street 
shortly  after  the  trial.  She,  too,  was  haunted  by  annual  newspaper 
articles  reminding  the  community  and,  of  course,  Lizzie,  of  the 
Borden  murders.  She  was  ignored  and  shunned  by  members  of 
her  own  church.  The  theft  of  two  paintings  on  enamel  at  Tilden- 
Thurber  in  1 897  and  Emma's  departure  from  Maplecroft  in  1 905 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers.  Lizzie's  remaining  years 
rarely  escaped  the  newspaper  reporters. 

Washington,  unlike  Lizzie,  married  and  left  the  country  in 
1 884,  residing  in  the  outskirts  of  both  London  and  France.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-four  in  Boulogne,  France,  on  July  26, 
1892.18  News  of  his  death  and  alleged  involvement  in  the  Nathan 
murder  surfaced  in  newspapers  including  the  Fall  River  Daily 
Globe,  the  Fall  River  Evening  News,  and  the  New  Bedford 
newspapers.19 

John  Morse's  recollection  of  the  Nathan  murder  during  John 
Fleet's  interview  may  have  been  triggered  when  he  read  or  heard 
of  Washington  Nathan's  death  nine  days  before  the  Bordens  were 
murdered.  Local  newspapers  reported  Washington  Nathan's  death 
and  alleged  involvement  in  the  murder  of  his  father  in  1870.  His 
refreshed  flashbacks  of  the  Nathan  murder  would  have  recalled 
that  a  wealthy  man  was  murdered  with  an  iron  bar  in  a  fashionable 
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neighborhood  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Four  people  in  the 
mansion  that  evening  never  heard  anything.  The  victim's  son  was 
suspected  of  the  murder  and  the  crime  was  never  solved.  Perhaps 
John  Morse  knew  that  Lizzie,  like  Washington  Nathan,  would 
eventually  be  suspected,  questioned  and  released,  but  never  would 
there  be  a  trial. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN 

(Continued from  Page  18) 


A. 
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And  live  in  the  family  of  the  sheriff,  the  keeper  of  the  jail? 

And  do  the  work  in  that  household,  do  you? 

I  do  the  cooking  up  to  this  time. 

Did  you  remain  at  the  house  after  the  homicide  any  length  of 

time? 

I  stayed  there.    I  went  out  Thursday  night  and  slept  out  in 

Mrs.  Miller's  girl's  house,  and  Friday  night  I  slept  in  the 

house. 

You  mean  Mrs.  Miller's  house  with  the  girl? 

With  the  servant.  I  slept  with  her  Thursday  night. 

On  Thursday  night? 

Yes,  sir,  and  I  came  back  Friday  morning,  stayed  there  all 

through  the  time  and  did  the  work  and  Friday  night  I  went  out 

and  came  back  and  slept  in  the  house. 

In  the  Borden  house? 

Yes,  sir,  and  Saturday  night  I  left  for  good  as  I  thought,  and 

came  back  Monday  and  Mr.  Miller  said  I  should  not  leave  the 

house  until  he  came  and  took  me  out. 

You  did  not  stay  there  Saturday  night? 

No,  sir,  -  or  Sunday  night. 

You  were  not  there  Sunday  morning? 

No,  sir. 

Were  you  there  Sunday  at  all  for  any  part  of  the  day? 

No,  sir,  I  came  there  Monday  morning. 

Did  Mrs.  Borden  have  any  habit  ~  you  can  answer  this  yes  or 

no  and  nothing  more  —  of  telling  you  when  she  went  out. 


MR.  ROBINSON. 


MR.  MOODY. 


MASON,  C.J. 
MR.  MOODY. 
MASON,  C.J. 


Wait  a  moment:  I  object  to  it.  I  simply 

did  not  want  the  witness  to  answer  yet. 

My  question  was  objectionable  even  as 

a  preliminary  one.     I  will  modify  it. 

(After  a  short  pause)  Well,  it  may  raise 

the  whole  question.    We  will  leave  it 

there. 

It  is  excluded. 

Nothing  further  from  this  witness. 

We  will  stop  here  and  let  the  officers 

be  sworn. 


The  Court  at  4.55  P.M.  adjourned  until  9  o'clock,  Thursday 
morning,  June  8th. 


A. 

Q- 
A. 


BRIDGET  SULLIVAN  WAS  RECALLED  ON  THURSDAY,  JUNE  8, 1893 

(By  Mr.  Robinson).     Miss  Sullivan,  I  forgot  one  or  two 

subjects  that  I  thought  to  ask  you  about  until  now.    I  think 

you  said  yesterday  that  you  went  down  in  the  cellar  with  the 

officers  after  you  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  were 

killed. 

Yes,  sir. 

And  how  many  officers  went  down  with  you? 

I  think  there  was  three. 
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Do  you  know  who  they  were? 

I  didn't  know  then  who  they  were,  but  I  do  now. 

And  who  were  they? 

There  was  officer  Doherty  and  the  assistant  marshall  and 

officer  Medley. 

Now  as  I  understand  it,  to  be,  officer  Doherty  and  the 

assistant  marshall,  -  is  that  Mr.  Fleet? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  the  other  one  was  Mr.  Medley? 

Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  know  whether  anyone  else  went  down? 

I  don't  remember. 

Did  they  go  down  and  look  about  in  the  cellar? 

Yes,  sir:  I  went  down  with  them:  they  asked  me  to  go  with 

them. 

Did  you  show  them  anything? 

No,  sir:  I  went  down  —  I  went  in  the  rooms  in  the  cellar  with 

them,  and  in  a  box  there  was  some  hatchets,  and  they  took 

them  out  of  it. 

Where  were  those  hatchets? 

They  were  in  the  cellar,  in  the  room  where  Mr.  Borden  kept 

the  wood  for  the  furnace. 

Was  that  in  the  same  part  of  the  cellar  where  the  steam  heater 

stands? 

It  was  in  the  room  alongside  the  heater. 

I  understand  you  to  say  it  was  in  the  room  alongside  of  that  in 

which  the  steamheater  was? 

Yes,  sir. 

Those  three  men,  Mr.  Doherty,  Mr.  Fleet  and  Mr.  Medley, 

were  the  ones  who  went  down  with  you? 

I  think  they  was.    I  didn't  know  them:    I  learned  since  that 

they  were. 

You  know  now? 

Yes,  sir:  I  heard  they  were  officers. 

Well,  you  have  seen  the  same  men  again  several  times? 

Yes,  sir,  but  I  wouldn't  know  them  again,  until  I  was  told  they 

were  the  men. 


MR.  KNOWLTON. 
THE  WITNESS. 


What  did  you  say? 

I  wouldn't  know  the  men  again,  but  I 
heard  they  were  the  officers  that  went 
down  with  me. 


And  you  subsequently  found  out  who  they  were? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  show  them  where  the  hatchets  were? 

Yes,  sir. 

Where  did  you  show  them? 

They  was  in  a  box  in  the  cellar,  in  the  room  in  there. 

And  did  you  take  them  out? 

No,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Are  you  sure  about  that? 

No,  sir:   I  didn't  put  my  hands  at  all  on  them.   I  don't  think  I 

put  my  hands  on  the  hatchets  at  all. 

Well,  are  you  sure  about  that? 

(Emphatically).  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Now,  you  say  it  was  so? 

Yes,  sir. 

Who  did  take  them  out  of  the  box? 

I  couldn't  tell  you  who  took  them  out. 

Did  you  see  them  taken  out? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  Three,  I  guess.  I  don't  know  how  many  there  was. 

Q.  What? 

A.  I  think  there  was  three. 

Q.  Did  you  have  them  in  your  hands  at  all? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Those  three  men  were  there  all  the  time? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  them? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  now,  don't  you  know? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  Didn't  you  stay  with  the  men? 

A.  Why,  I  didn't  stay  there  all  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Well,  I  assumed  not. 

A.  When  I  showed  them  the  hatchets  I  went  upstairs  to  the 

kitchen. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  this  that  you  showed  them? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  anything  about  the  time. 

Q.  It  was  not  in  the  afternoon  at  all,  was  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twelve  o'clock,  wasn't  it? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was:  it  was  after  the  murders  were 

discovered,  sometime. 

Q.  What? 

A.  Some  time  after  the  murders  were  discovered. 

Q.  Well,  wasn't  it  right  after? 

A.  Not  quite  right  after.  I  suppose  it  must  be  some  time  after. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  before  twelve  o'clock? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  anything  at  all  about  the  clock,  what  time  it 

was  or  what  it  wasn't,  but  I  know  it  was  after  the  discovering 

of  the  murders. 

Q.  Was  it  after  Dr.  Bowen  got  back  the  second  time? 
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I  don't  know  when  Dr.  Bowen  got  back  at  all. 

I  don't  mean  the  clock  as  to  the  minute,  but  did  it  come  after 

that? 

I  couldn't  tell  you  anything  about  it. 

And  you  did  not  know  what  the  officers  did  with  those  axes 

or  hatchets  — 

No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Listen  a  minute  —  (completing  question)  right  at  that  time? 

No,  sir:  they  took  them  out:  what  they  did  to  them  I  don't 

know. 

Where  did  they  carry  them  out,  that  you  saw? 

Well,  I  think  they  come  upstairs:    I  don't  know  where  they 

went  to.  I  guess  they  went  in  the  other  rooms:  I  didn't  notice. 

Into  what  they  call  the  wash  room? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  see  them  laid  out  there  on  the  floor? 

No,  sir,  I  don't  remember  to  see  the  hatchets  again. 

Did  you  stay  there  as  long  as  they  did? 

I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

What  dress  did  you  have  on  that  morning? 

I  had  a  calico  dress. 

What  color? 

Blue  calico. 

Blue  calico? 


A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  have  any  figure  on  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  figure? 

A.  Well,  it  is  what  I  call  a  clover  leaf. 

Q.  Would  you  call  it  a  light  blue  or  a  dark  blue? 

A.  It  was  a  dark  blue,  dark  indigo  blue. 

Q.  And  was  the  clover  leaf  of  white  or  dark  color? 

A.  White. 

Q.  White  clover  leaf  in  a  dark  blue  ground? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  dark  blue  ground  or  a  light  blue  ground? 

A.  It  was  an  indigo  blue  calico. 

Q.  Was  the  waist,  or  this  portion,  the  upper  portion  of  the  dress, 

of  the  same  material  as  the  skirt? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 


MR.  MOODY. 


MR.  ROBINSON. 


This  is  her  dress  you  are  speaking  of, 

Miss  Bridget's  dress? 

Yes. 


Q.  I  am  speaking  about  your  own  dress  now:    you  understand 

me? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  what  you  are  speaking  about. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  it  on  all  day? 

A.  Yes,  sir:  until  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  not  all  day? 

A.  Well,  I  kept  it  on  until  I  got  a  chance  to  change  it,  after  all  the 

fuss  was  over. 

Q.  When  did  you  change  it? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  in  the  afternoon? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  dress  did  you  put  on  then? 

A.  I  put  a  gingham  dress  on. 

Q.  Gingham? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  general  color  of  that? 

A.  It  was  a  blue  gingham. 

Q.  Check --- plaid? 

A.  Plain. 

Q.  Plain? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  —  all  one  color? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  with  a  white  border  on  it. 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  gingham  was  plain,  with  a  white  border  to  it. 

Q.  Plain,  with  a  white  border? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  where  was  the  border?  I  don't  understand  about  it. 

A.  It  was  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  two  borders. 

Q.  But  the  whole  of  the  dress  was  a  bluish  color? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  border,  was  that  a  part  of  the  cloth  itself  or  was  it  a 

braid  that  was  put  on? 

A.  Part  of  the  cloth. 

Q.  And  the  waist  of  the  same  color? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  darker  or  lighter  blue  than  you  had  on  in  the 

morning? 

A.  Lighter.  (Continued  in  the  next  issue) 
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THE  WINTER  CHILL  IS  DISAPPEARING 

Lizzie  looks  dreamily  out  the  kitchen  window.  "Oh,  look,  Emma,  the  pear  trees  are 
starting  to  flower!"  Excitement  shows  in  her  pale  grey  eyes.  "Springtime  is  here!  I  wish 
Father  would  agree  to  let  me  take  the  ship  from  the  Old  Fall  River  Line  to  tour  Europe 
again!"  "Unlikely"  would  be  Emma's  most  probable  answer. 

Over  the  winter,  new  displays  have  been  arranged  and  are  ready  for  viewing  to  both 
overnight  guests  and  those  of  the  weaker  heart  who  summon  the  courage  to  take  a  daytime 
tour  through  the  most  infamous  house  in  America.  The  house  is  replete  with  Victorian 
antiques  and  Borden  lore  comes  to  life  in  the  actual  setting  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J. 
Borden  were  murdered  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1892.  The  police  investigation  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  and  the  trial  of  the  century  followed.  Yet  Lizzie 
was  acquitted!  To  this  day,  Borden  aficionados  still  research  and  find  previously  un- 
known facts,  some  which  point  to  Lizzie,  some  which  support  her  claim  of  innocence. 

Are  you  among  the  brave  who  will  spend  a  night?  An  extended  tour  of  the  house  is 

given  to  overnight  guests  by  the  night  manager  (this  tour  includes  the  basement,  which 

was  searched  for  the  murder  weapon  but  is  not  included  in  our  daytime  tours).   Evening 

snacks  are  offered  and  the  Phantom  Gourmet  has  given  the  Bed  &  Breakfast  his  (or  her) 

highest  rating  for  the  full  hot  breakfast  served  in  the  morning.  We  also  have  an  extensive  library  of  Borden  books  and  videos  for 

our  overnight  guests'  enjoyment.  Our  gift  shop  is  open  to  both  overnight  guests  and  those  who  choose  to  take  the  day  tour. 

For  an  experience  to  be  had  nowhere  else,  visit  the  Borden  home  and  perhaps  you  will  be  the  one  to  finally  put  the  pieces  of 
the  puzzle  together  and  learn  the  truth  of  that  fateful  day.  Reservations  are  necessary  for  overnight  stays.  Daytime  tour  groups 
often  or  more  with  reservations  receive  a  discounted  ticket  price.  Hours  for  the  tours  are  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  and  run  every 
1/2  hour.  For  information,  please  call  us,  visit  our  website,  or  send  email.  Lizzie  and  her  staff  so  look  forward  to  meeting  you. 

The  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Museum  S  92  Second  Street  I  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  02721 
Telephone  (508)  675-7333  1  http://www.lizzie-borden.com    2    e-mail:  lizziebnb@lizzie-borden.com 
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19  GREEN  STREET  HOME  DISCOVERED! 


EMMA  IN  FAIRHAVEN 


DEC  f •?■  ;::i1 


By  Leonard  Rebello 

(Editor's  note:  In  your  Editor's  eyes,  it 
has  always  seemed  that  researchers  have 
neglected  Miss  Emma  Borden's  tenure  in 
Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  and  her  return 
to  Fall  River  on  the  day  of  the  Borden 
murders.  With  his  unerring  eye  to  pierce 
in  every  corner,  Mr.  Rebello  has  caused  us 
to  shift  our  attention  in  that  direction. 

Leonard  Rebello  is  the  author  of  "Lizzie 
Borden:  Past  &  Present. "  Please  see  the 
October,  1999  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly" 
for  a  review  by  Lisa  Zawadzki  of  this 
masterpiece.  This  reference  work  is  a 
veritable  storehouse  of  things  Borden  and 
may  very  well  be  the  finest  reference  work 
associated  with  any  murder  case!) 


It  was  August  4,  1892,  when  the 
Bordens  were  found  murdered.  Emma 
Borden,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Andrew  J. 
Borden,  had  been  in  Fairhaven,  Massachu- 
setts, 17  miles  from  Fall  River.  She  had 
been  visiting  friends  there  for  two  weeks.1 
Adelaide  Churchill,  the  first  to  enter  the 
house  after  Lizzie  discovered  her  father's 
body  on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting  room,  said  it 
was  Lizzie  who  told  Dr.  Bowen  to 
telegraph  Emma  to  return  home.  "Lizzie 
also  said  she  wished  him  [Dr.  Bowen]  not 
to  tell  the  worst,  if  he  could  help  it,  for  the 
old  lady  [Mrs.  Delano]  where  Emma  was 
visiting  was  feeble  and  had  better  not  have 
the  shock."2  Dr.  Bowen  quickly  left  to 
telegraph  Emma,  but  did  not  know  that 
Abby  Borden  had  also  been  found 
murdered,  as  her  body  was  discovered 
after  he  had  left  the  house.  Newspaper 
reporters  hurried  to  Fairhaven,  spoke  with 
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19  GREEN  STREET  •  FAIRHAVEN,  MASSACHUSETTS  - 1895 

(Please  note  the  arrow  pointing  to  19  Green  Street) 
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police  officials,  and  were  satisfied  that 
Emma  was  in  Fairhaven.3  Emma  arrived 
in  Fall  River  by  train  at  5  PM. 

Emma  had  been  visiting  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Delano  Brownell  (1814-1897),  the  widow 
of  Captain  Allen  Brownell  (1801-1884), 
and  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Mar 
Brownell  ( 1 838- 1 9 1 9),  a  dressmaker,  at  1 9 
Green  Street  in  Fairhaven.    Helen  was  the 


last  surviving  adult  child  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Brownell,  having  lost  four  of  her  children 
by  1891;  Roby  Fuller  Brownell  (1840- 
1841),  Frederick  Stevens  Brownell  (1842- 
1861),  Allen  Fuller  Brownell  (1849-1890) 
and  Peter  Fuller  Brownell  (1846-1891). 
The  Brownells,  at  that  time  had  been 
"living"4  with  the  Delano  family; 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


In  the  current  issue  we  have  another  splendid  article  by  a  first- 
time  author,  Mr.  Terence  Duniho.  As  is  explained  in  his  notes, 
he  credits  the  influence  of  Dr.  Paul  Dennis  Hoffman  and 
Professor  William  L.  Masterton.  Interestingly  enough,  both  of 
those  gentlemen  are  also  featured  in  the  current  issue. 

Since  we  all  have  an  abiding  interest  in  the  Borden  case,  it 
would  stand  to  reason  that  other  budding  authors  are  in  our 
midst.  This  being  the  case,  why  not  make  an  effort  to  have  your 
words  grace  our  pages  as  well?  As  long  as  your  piece  is 
documented  and  on  subject,  it  will  receive  consideration. 

Well,  we  have  successfully  passed  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly's  publisher's  baton  from  Professor  Jules  Ryckebusch 
to  Dr.  Gabriela  Adler.  In  addition,  the  current  management  of 
Bristol  Community  College  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  has 
agreed  to  continue  its  support.  Consequently,  we  are  still  alive 
and  reporting  on  twists  and  turns  .... 

We  have  extended  the  Publisher's  Page  to  the  current  issue. 
On  page  21,  Dr.  Adler  has  written  her  maiden  remarks  as 
publisher.  Her  approach  is  honest,  supportive  and  complete. 
Her  sincere  words  will  magnify  our  dedication  and  inspiration. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  business  operations  are  being 
performed  by  Professor  Mary  A.  Bouchard,  a  faculty  member 
of  the  Bristol  Community  College  Business  Administration  De- 
partment. She  is  a  world  traveler  indeed  having  taught  business 
ethics  in  China,  received  a  Fulbright  in  Poland,  and  will  be 
returning  to  China  this  year.  She  learned  the  Chinese  language 
and  is  a  welcome  ambassador.  I  understand  she  is  interested  in 
the  Lizzie  Borden  case  and  looks  forward  to  being  an  asset  for 
our  cause. 

Professor  Bouchard  will  be  banking  subscription  fees  and 
notifying  this  office  as  well.  Perhaps  an  explanation  would  be 
in  order.  Detailed  records  of  all  payments,  subscribers,  mailing 
lists  and  renewal  dates  are  maintained  in  the  Merion  Station, 
Pennsylvania  office,  consequently,  notification  is  required  to 
maintain  customer  databases.  However,  during  that  two- week 
interim  when  the  Quarterly  is  being  prepared  for  the  printer, 
renewal  notices  are  mailed  from  this  office  requesting  that 
payments  be  sent  to  Merion  Station.  This  is  done  to  assure 
unbroken  subscriptions.  We  in  turn  forward  those  payments  to 
Professor  Bouchard.  Only  send  your  payments  to  Merion 
Station  if  you  have  received  a  reminder  to  renew  your  subscrip- 
tion. At  all  other  times,  payments  should  be  forwarded  to  Fall 
River,  as  noted  on  pages  2  and  24. 

And  finally,  please  try  to  remember  to  renew  your  subscription 
before  a  reminder  notice  is  necessary.  We  really  lose  money 
every  year,  but  you  can  help  us  a  lot  when  it's  time  to  renew. 
Check  your  mailing  label.  If  you  see  Remaining  Issues:  0, 
renew  your  subscription  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will 
eliminate  the  need  to  mail  the  reminder  notices. 

Editor 


(Editor's  note:  Those  with  whom  I  have  communicated  over 
the  years,  have  forged  a  bond  which,  more  often  than  not,  is 
edifying  and  instructive.  One  such  correspondent  is  Mr. 
Marvin  Schneider  from  Brooklyn,  NY.  His  recent  correspon- 
dence embodies  both  of  these  characteristics.) 

Tuesday,  April  10,  2001  4:08  PM 

Dear  Mr.  Bertolet: 

I  enjoyed  reading  about  the  Nathan  murder  (article  by  Leonard 
Rebello,  LBQ  April  2001)  as  both  a  former  Fall  Riverite  and  a  present 
New  Yorker;  especially  how  these  cases  were  juxtapositioned.  I  knew 
of  this  case  from  New  York  Police  Inspector  Thomas  Byrnes'  "1886 
Professional  Criminals  of  America."  Some  of  the  LBQ  readers  might 
find  Byrnes'  summary  of  the  case  interesting  as  he  includes  material 
about  one  of  his  professional  criminals,  John  T.  Irving  (Old  Jack) 
whose  confession  to  involvement  in  the  Nathan  murder,  pending 
corroboration  in  exchange  for  dropping  of  charges  in  two  cases  which 
were  pending  against  him,  was  finally  rejected  because  the  corrobora- 
tion was  never  forthcoming  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department. 

On  a  slightly  different  note:  according  to  the  narrative  in  Mr. 
Rebello's  article  Mr.  Nathan  was  fifty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  According  to  the  caption  under  his  picture  he  was  sixty-six 
years  old.  He  certainly  is  no  less  dead,  in  any  case. 

Sincerely, 

Marvin  Schneider 

(Editor's  note:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Schneider,  for  the 
well-deserved  kind  words  about  Mr.  Rebello's  article,  and  the 
elucidating  after-thought.  As  to  your  sharp  eyes  picking  up  the 
10-year  death  date  discrepancy  in  the  caption  under  Mr. 
Nathan's  picture,  I  can  only  confess  that  it  was  myself  who 
typed  the  incorrect  date.  Thank  you  for  pointing  this  out ...  and 
...I  completely  agree  that  ...he  is  no  less  dead ...  indeed!) 


. 


LIZZIE  BORDEN.  A  NEW  MUSICAE 


Lizzie  Borden,  a  new  musical  by  Amy  Powers  and  Christopher 
McGovern  and  directed  by  Bill  Castellino,  will  run  November  1  through 
25  at  The  Norma  Terns  Theatre  in  Chester,  Connecticut.  (Editor's 
note:  On  page  18  of  the  October,  1998  LBQ,  the  premiere  production 
of  this  Play  was  previewed.) 

The  cast  album  was  released  in  March  1999  and  was  recently 
named  one  of  the  Best  Cast  Albums  of  1999  by  Masquerade 
Magazine,  UK. 

For  ticket  information  contact  the  Goodspeed  Box  Office  at  (860) 
873-8668  or  go  online  through  www.qoodspeed.org.  The  Norma  Terris 
Theatre  is  in  its  18th  season  and  is  dedicated  to  the  development  of 
new  musicals. 

Submitted  by  subscriber  Jane  Rimer 
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By  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  again,  loyal  readers.  It's  a  lovely  spring  day  here  at  the 
Bibliographic  Borden  headquarters.  In  New  England,  that  means 
there  are  gypsy  moths  everywhere  and  pollen  is  covering  every 
possible  surface.  Just  as  well  that  we  get  onto  all  the  good 
reading  I  have  gathered  for  you  in  this  issue.  So,  let's  get  started. 

Jeffers,  H.  Paul 

When  She  Saw  What  She  Had  Done 

In  With  An  Axe 

New  York  :  Pinnacle  Books,  2000  :  127-159  ;  279-351 

Borden  enthusiasts  will  be  well  pleased  to  explore  this 
interesting  piece  of  almost  yellow  journalism.  This  work  was 
contained  in  a  paperback  whose  sensational  istic  theme  was 
murders  committed  with  an  axe.  As  the  line  at  the  top  of  the 
book's  cover  explained:  "Some  rage  can  only  be  satisfied  one 
way. . .  With  An  Axe" ! 

In  a  lengthy  essay,  Jeffers  recounted  the  major  points  of  the 
crime  and  trial.  What  was  surprising  was  that  despite  the  lurid 
cover,  the  essay  itself  was  fairly  straightforward.  A  good  amount 
of  detail  was  provided,  including  information  on  public  opinion 
and  one  of  the  jokes  about  Lizzie  told  at  the  time. 

The  author,  however,  did  make  several  mistakes.  While 
describing  Andrew  Jennings'  opening  remarks  about  the  victims, 
Jeffers  said  he  left  out  anything  unfavorable  such  as  Mr.  Borden's 
illegitimate  son  William.  William  Borden  was  named  as  Andrew 
Borden's  son  in  Arnold  Brown's  Lizzie  Borden  :  The  Legend,  The 
Truth,  The  Final  Chapter.  But  I  don't  believe  that  this  was  ever 
positively  proven  as  fact,  as  it  was  presented  here. 

Another  blunder  was  in  the  description  of  Hiram  Harrington, 
Lizzie's  uncle.  While  recounting  Hiram's  rather  unflattering  des- 
cription of  Lizzie,  the  author  asserted  that  Mr.  Harrington  was  a 
"blacksmith  who  saw  a  bright  future  in  a  growing  rage  for  auto- 
mobiles, he'd  made  room  on  his  property... for  selling  Cadillacs". 
Hiram  would  have  to  be  a  very  forward-looking  fellow  indeed, 
since  according  to  The  New  York  Public  Library  Book  of  Popular 
Americana,  Cadillacs  were  not  manufactured  until  1902! 

The  last  "fact"  I  have  a  problem  with  may  be  called  one  of 
slight  misinterpretation.  Jeffers  stated  when  describing  Bridget 
Sullivan  that  she  was  referred  to  as  Maggie  "like  all  Irish  maids". 
Was  this  a  custom  of  the  time?  It  was  always  my  understanding 
that  this  was  a  particular  quirk  of  the  Borden's. 

While  none  of  these  errors  really  had  much  bearing  on  the 
larger  narrative,  they  irritated  me  just  the  same.  The  actual  facts 
in  this  case  are  hard  enough  to  find  and  pin  down;  there  is  no  need 
to  make  it  worse  with  even  more  misinformation.  It  was  all 
unfortunate,  for  other  than  these  mistakes,  this  really  was  a  pretty 
good  essay. 

The  author  was  kind  enough  to  throw  in  a  thoughtful  bonus. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  there  was  an  appendix  with  the  full  inquest 
testimony  taken  from  the  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard. 

Berni,  Christine 

Taking  an  Axe  to  History:  The  Historical  Lizzie  Borden  and 

the  Postmodern  Historiography  of  Angela  Carter 

Clio 

(Fall  1997) :  29-55 

This  thought-provoking  article  examined  how  their  own 


backgrounds  and  prejudices  influenced  the  authors  who  wrote 
about  Lizzie  Borden.  Intended  for  history  scholars,  some  of  this 
article  may  be  confusing.  (It  was  for  me,  and  I  have  a  degree  in 
history.)  I  have  to  admit,  when  Berni  described  different  points 
that  pertained  to  postmodernism,  she  lost  me. 

However,  the  meat  of  the  essay  was  about  the  many  different 
interpretations  of  the  case  by  various  writers,  especially  Angela 
Carter.  What  I  enjoyed  the  most  was  how  Berni  frequently 
pointed  out  how  different  authors,  took  exactly  the  same  set  of 
"facts"  and  came  to  completely  opposite  conclusions.  As  loyal 
readers  have  probably  noticed,  this  is  a  sticking  point  with  me. 

How  Lizzie  was  judged  by  the  standard  of  proper  female 
behavior  was  examined  in  detail,  as  well.  The  biases  of  different 
contemporary  reporters  and  participants  in  the  events  were 
discussed.  What  they  believed  about  women  colored  the 
testimony  and  reporting  a  great  deal.  Lizzie  was  a  proper  woman 
or  she  was  a  monster. 

I  feel  that  I  am  not  doing  this  piece  justice,  it  was  much  more 
involved  than  I  am  describing  it.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
process  of  how  history  is  written,  you  will  enjoy  this  article. 

Avery,  Donald  R. 

The  Case  of  Lizzie  Borden  (1893) 

In  The  Press  on  Trial  Crimes  and  Trials  as  Media  Events 

Edited  by  Lloyd  Chiasson 

Westport,  Conn. 

Greenwood  Press,  1997  :  49-61 

This  article  examined  the  role  of  the  press  in  reporting  on  the 
murders  and  the  trial.  Avery  began  with  a  quick  retelling  of  the 
events  of  August  4,  1892.  The  media  got  involved  early,  as 
newsdealer  John  Cunningham  overheard  the  commotion  occur- 
ring on  Second  Street.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  nearest 
telephone  and  called  three  Fall  River  newspapers.  Then  he  called 
the  police. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 


LIZZIE  BORDEN  MURDER  CASE  CHRONOLOGY-  CONCLUSION 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Caplain' s  chronology  was  first  serialized  in 
the  April  and  July,  1997  issues  of  the  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. " 
At  that  time  we  promised  to  reprint  when  substantive  updates  had 
occurred.  We  began  that  endeavor  with  the  January,  2001  issue, 
unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  complete  the  document  in  April 
due  to  space  limitations.  The  current  issue  concludes  the  2001 
version ...  We  pick  up  in  1892,  where  we  left  off. 

Readers  are  invited  to  participate  with  additions,  corrections,  or 
to  just  "fill  in  the  blanks."  At  least  one  source  reference  should 
be  included  with  each  entry.     Successful  authors  will  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  conclusion  of  the  chronology  and  receive  a  copy  of 
the  latest  update.) 


This  is  the  third  revision  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Chronology. 
For  additional  facts  and  figures  I  delved  deeply  into  Lizzie 
Borden,  Past  and  Present  for  which  permission  was  graciously 
extended  by  its  author,  Leonard  Rebello. 

"There  is  nothing  neat  about  murder;  its  untidy  ravels  can  never 
be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  time  perfectly. " 

{Everything  She  Ever  Wanted  by  Ann  Rule) 

Tuesday,  August  9 

The  Inquest  began  at  the  Fall  River  Police 
Station  with  Judge  Josiah  Coleman 
Blaisdell  presiding. 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden  began  her  inquest 
testimony  without  benefit  of  Counsel. 

•  Attorney  General  Albert  Enoch  Pillsbury 
arrived  in  Fall  River  for  a  conference  with 
Knowlton  and  Hilliard. 

Wednesday,  August  10 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden  concluded  her  inquest 
testimony  without  benefit  of  Counsel. 

•  Articles  of  Lizzie's  clothing  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Edward  Stickney  Wood  at  Harvard. 

Thursday,  August  11 

The  Inquest  ended.     Lizzie  was  arrested 

and  charged  with  the  murder  of  Andrew 

Borden. 

The  autopsy  was  conducted  at  Oak  Grove 

Cemetery  where  the  skulls  were  detached 

by  Dr.  Frank  Winthorp  Draper. 

Friday,  August  12 

The  Arraignment  before  Judge   Blaisdell 
was  conducted.    Lizzie  pled  not  guilty  and 
was  remanded  to  the  Taunton  jail. 
Bridget  was  employed  as  a  domestic  by  the 
New  Bedford  jail  keeper. 


8:40  A.M. 


John  Morse  and  Bridget  Sullivan  were 
placed  under  $500  bonds. 

Tuesday,  August  16 

Joseph   Lemay  claimed  to  have  seen  a 
blood-stained  man  with  a  hatchet. 
The  bodies  of  Andrew  and  Abby  were 
finally  interred,  but  without  their  heads. 

Monday,  August  22 

Lizzie  was  brought  to  Fall  River  for  the 
Preliminary  Hearing.  She  was  put  in  the 
charge  of  Matron  Hannah  Reagan  at  the 
Fall  River  Jail  when  the  Hearing  was 
delayed  three  days. 

Wednesday,  August  24 

Emma  allegedly  argued  with  Lizzie  at  the 
Taunton  Jail  and  was  overheard  by  Matron 
Hannah  Reagan. 

Attorney  James  T.  Cummings  accompanied 
Bridget  to  the  Preliminary  Hearing.  He 
was  the  brother  of  ex-Mayor  John  W. 
Cummings  (1886-1887). 

Thursday,  August  25 

The  Preliminary  Hearing  began  with  Judge 
Blaisdell  presiding. 

Saturday,  August  27 

Emma  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Robinsky  about  his  meeting  a  blood- 
stained man. 

Tuesday,  August  30 

The  handleless  hatchet  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Edward  S.  Wood  at  Harvard. 

Thursday,  September  1 

The  Preliminary  Hearing  ended.  Lizzie 
was  held  for  the  Grand  Jury  and  was 
returned  to  Taunton. 

Friday,  September  2 

A  legal  document  was  filed  allowing  Emma 
Borden  as  Administratrix  to  control  the 
entire  Borden  estate. 

Monday,  September  5 

Bridget  began  working  at  the  New  Bedford 
Jail  and  continued  her  employment  until 
June  5,  1893. 

(Continued  on  Page  1 1) 
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LADISLAVH.  BERKA  INTERVIEWS  WILLIAM L.  MASTERTON 

"TWO  PROFESSORS  TALK  WITH  A  SCIENTIFIC  BENT" 


By  Professor  Landislav  H.  Berka 

(Editor's  note:  Professor  William  L.  Masterton's  recent  book, 
"Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It!, "  was  reviewed  in  the  July,  2000  issue  of  the 
"Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly"  by  Lisa  Zawadzki.  To  these  eyes,  it 
was  a  fascinating,  riveting  study.  An  entire  new  direction  was 
forged  by  Professor  Masterton's  forensic  research.  It  opened  up 
many  doors  for  additional  consideration  and  examination. 

We  were  not  the  only  ones  taken  aback  by  his  study. '  It  has 
spread  to  the  scientific  community  and  has  been  written  up  in 
several  papers. 

Dr.  Judith  A.  Kelley,  Editor  of  "The  NEACT  Journal:  The  New 
England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers, "  was  kind  enough  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  Winter-Spring  2001  edition.  In  it,  Professor 
Masterton  is  interviewed  by  Professor  Ladislav  H.  Berka, 
Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  at  "Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute"  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  Once  again,  your  editor  was  riveted  not  only  by 
the  superb  questions  and  answers,  but  also  by  his  personal  sketch 
of  Professor  Masterton. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Dr.  Kelley  has  given  the  "Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly"  written  permission  to  print  the  article  in  its 
entirety.  Dr.  Kelley  can  be  contacted  at  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  U-60,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  CT  06269- 
3036,  eMail:  Judith  Kellev(a),uml.  edu.  We  thank  both  Dr.  Kelley 
and  Professor  Berka  for  their  kind  permission  and  consideration. 

For  those  who  may  have  passed  by  Professor  Masterton's  book 
the  first  time,  or  simply  gave  it  a  cursory  skim,  it  might  very  well 
be  worth  your  while  to  review  his  forensic  evidence ...) 


PROFESSOR  MASTERTON  AT  WORK 

(PROVING  TO  HIS  STUDENTS  THAT  "LIZZIE  DIDN'T  DO  ITr) 
PHOTOGRAPH  COURTESY  OF  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  L.  MASTERTON 


PERSONAL  SKETCH  OF  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  L.  MASTERTON 

Professor  Masterton  has  recently  published  his  book,  Lizzie 
Didn't  Do  It!,  concerning  the  murders  of  Lizzie  Borden's  parents 
in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  in  1892.  This  case  has  occupied 
forensic  historians  ever  since  Lizzie  was  found  not  guilty  in  a  jury 
trial. 

Professor  Masterton  received  his  BS  and  MS  degrees  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  and  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  His  Ph.D.  work  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  W.R.  Rodebush,  who  in  turn,  had  been  a  Ph.D. 
student  of  G.N.  Lewis,  perhaps  the  most  famous  and  influential 
chemist  who  has  ever  lived.  One  might  then  say  that  Masterton  is 
G.N.  Lewis'  "grandson"! 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  University  of  Connecticut 
and  taking  two  thermodynamics  courses  taught  by  Professor 
Masterton.  Previously,  I  had  taken  three  thermo  courses  at 
various  universities.  Each  time  I  felt  what  I  described  to  my 
fellow  students  as  an  elusive  grasp  of  the  subject!  But,  as  I  sat  in 
Masterton's  courses  and  he  covered  various  thermodynamic 
topics,  I  would  say  to  myself  over  and  over,  "So,  that's  what  they 
meant!"  When  he  stated  in  class  that  he  didn't  see  much  reason 
for  covering  the  Carnot  Cycle,  I  knew  I  had  met  a  kindred  spirit. 
Between  his  thermodynamics  courses  and  his  general  chemistry 
lectures  which  I  attended,  it  was  very  easy  to  decide  that  he  was 


the  best  teacher  I  had  ever  had,  which  covered  over  22  years  of 
formal  education!  It  wasn't  much  of  a  jump  from  there  to  choose 
him  as  my  research  advisor. 

Some  readers  may  not  know  that  Professor  Masterton  did 
significant  research,  primarily  in  the  areas  of  thermodynamics  of 
solutions,  activity  coefficients  of  electrolytes,  the  solubility  of 
gases  in  salt  solutions,  and  clathrates,  with  many  papers  to  his 
credit.  As  a  research  advisor,  again  he  was  superb.  He  never 
'bugged'  me  to  produce  results,  yet  whenever  I  had  some  to  report, 
he  was  always  an  excellent  sounding  board,  making  helpful 
suggestions  that  I  eagerly  tried  out,  usually  successfully. 

One  of  the  books  that  I  exhibit  proudly  on  my  bookshelf  is 
the  Masterton/Slowinski  paperback,  which  was  the  1964  trial 
edition  of  their  Chemical  Principles.  I  used  this  book  as  a  TA  at 
UConn  and  after  starting  at  WPI,  used  it  often  for  the  interesting 
chemical  examples  it  contained.  The  hard-cover  version  of 
Chemical  Principles  became  an  instant  success  and  went  through 
many  editions.  However,  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  they  left 
out  two  topics  that  were  in  the  trial  edition:  explosives  and  food 
calories,  especially  the  fact  that  you  could  put  together  a  daily 
intake  of  any  desired  calorie  content  using  a  mixture  of  either 
bran  and  castor  oil  or  dried  hay  and  olive  oil!  A  new  version 
entitled,  Chemical  Principles  and  Reactions,  and  coauthored  with 
C.N.  Hurley,  is  now  in  its  brand-new  fourth  Edition. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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FRIENDS  FROM  BOYHOOD: 


"A  POLICE  OFFICER  AND  AN  EMBEZZLER" 
By  Terence  Duniho 

(Editor's  note:  We  are  pleased  to  feature  another  "new  author" 
article  this  issue.  Terence  Duniho  is  one  of  a  new  breed  of 
Borden  enthusiasts  ...  One  who  sharpens,  debates,  chats  and 
publishes  his  findings  on  the  Internet.  There  is  a  whole  new 
world  of  people  in  chat  room  discussion  groups  who  keep  the 
legend  moving  and  growing. 


since  the  case  opened  ....  What  the  principal  point  in  that 
conversation  was  neither  gentlemen  [sic]  would  tell,  but  Mr. 
Jennings  admitted  it  was  not  displeasing  to  him."5  The  article 
continues: 


//  is  no  accident  that  Mr.  Duniho 's  piece  faces  the  interview  of 
Professor  William  L.  Masterton  by  Professor  Landislav  H.  Berka. 
In  a  reference  note  Mr.  Duniho  states,  "The  case  against 
Carpenter  first  came  to  my  attention  while  reading  Masterton 's 
book.  (E.N.:  "Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It!")  But  it  was  when  learning 
from  Hoffman's  "Yesterday  in  Old  Fall  River"  that  Carpenter  and 
Harrington  had  both  worked  for  Borden  &  Almy  at  the  same  time 
that  I  first  realized  they  might  have  been  co-conspirators  in  the 
crime."  From  this  I  deduce  that  new  Borden  books  are  being 
read  and  taken  seriously! 

Here  we  insert  our  usual  disclaimer  that  "The  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly"  does  not  support,  encourage,  or  endorse  any  theory, 
however,  if  a  well-written  article  is  submitted  with  logical  points 
buttressed  by  researched  sources,  it  will  come  under  immediate 
consideration. 

Oh  yes,  I  almost  forgot ...  Mr.  Duniho  is  currently  writing  a  novel 
about  Lizzie!) 

Fourteen  years  before  the  murders,  while  employed  by 
Andrew  J.  Borden,  Joseph  "Joe"  W.  Carpenter,  Jr.  embezzled 
$6,700  from  Borden  &  Almy.1  While  Carpenter  was  there,  Philip 
"Phil"  Harrington,  one  of  the  investigating  police  officers  at  the 
time  of  the  murders,  was  also  an  employee.2  Extensively 
involved  in  the  Borden  case,  right  after  the  trial  Harrington  was 
sent  (or  volunteered  to  go)  to  Albany,  New  York  to  investigate 
Joe  Carpenter's  whereabouts  at  the  time  of  the  murders,  nearly  a 
year  after  they  were  committed. 

Joe  Carpenter  had  originally  been  suspected  -  at  least  briefly 
-  3'/2  months  after  the  murders.  On  November  22,  1892,  Attorney 
General  Pillsbury  wrote  a  letter  to  District  Attorney  Knowlton 
that  mentioned  Carpenter.3  This  was  one  day  after  the  Grand  Jury 
had  been  adjourned  for  ten  days  without  indicting  or  freeing 
Lizzie.  He  wrote, 


[Andrew]  Jennings  [Lizzie's  attorney]  was  here  [Boston] 
today  .  .  .  [He]  told  me  a  story  about  one  Joe  Carpenter, 
who  had  a  grudge  against  Borden,  who  he  says  ought  to 
have  been  looked  up  [i.e.,  investigated].  He  says  Pete 
Driscoll,  a  Fall  River  barber,  shaved  Carpenter  in  Fall 
River  Monday,  August  1st.  He  ...  is  known  there  [Fall 
River]  as  a  rather  shady  character.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  this;  or  has  anything  been  done  about  it? 


In  notes  that  Knowlton  made  to  himself,  which  repeat 
essentially  the  same  information  contained  in  Pillsbury's  letter,  he 
added  this:  "School  teacher  in  Fall  River  named  Dean  knows  that 
Carpenter  was  in  Fall  River  August  4th  and  left  with  his  wife  next 
day."4  On  the  same  day  as  Pillsbury's  letter  to  Knowlton,  the  New 
Bedford  Evening  Standard  reported  that  the  previous  day 
Knowlton  and  Jennings  "had  a  long,  confidential  talk,  the  first  one 


"The  decision  to  adjourn  the  grand  jury  was  not  reached 
by  Attorney  General  Pillsbury  until  yesterday  afternoon. 
Then,  after  mature  consideration,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  before  the  grand  jury  made  its  report  a  number  of 
points  should  be  cleared  away  before  the  government 
had  gone  too  far  in  the  prosecution. 

These  points  at  present  seem  to  indicate  that  another 
person  should  be  indicted,  either  as  principal  or  acces- 
sory ....  It  is  possible  that  developments  may  show  that 
person  to  be  the  only  guilty  one  ....  Now  when  the  police 
are  ready  to  answer  the  question,  Who  is  the  strange 
man?  the  case  will  go  on  to  the  next  step." 

It  would  seem  that  Carpenter  was  a  primary  suspect  for  the 
role  of  "the  strange  man,"  especially  considering  Jennings' 
remark.  But  when  the  Grand  Jury  reconvened  ten  days  later,  they 
would  hear  from  one  person,  Alice  Russell,  who  testified  about 
Lizzie  burning  a  dress  three  days  after  the  murders.  At  5  p.m.  on 
December  1,  1892,  "a  substantial  vote  but  not  unanimous" 
resulted  in  Lizzie's  indictment.6  From  that  day  until  the  trial  of 
Lizzie  Borden  concluded,  no  one  was  focused  on  other  suspects. 

But,  nearly  seven  months  later,  one  day  after  the  trial  had 
concluded,  the  possibility  of  Joe  Carpenter's  complicity  in  the 
murders  surfaced  again.  On  July  10,  1893,  it  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers  that  a  letter  to  Joe,  presumably  written  from  Fall 
River  by  his  wife  two  days  after  the  trial  ended,  was  found  by  a 
dentist  on  a  street  in  Rome,  New  York.7  (Though  Carpenter  was 
living  in  Albany,  his  work  as  a  traveling  salesman  may  have  been 
in  Rome  about  that  time.) 

Many,  then  and  later,  thought  it  probable  Carpenter  was  the 
murderer.  But  nobody  ever  seems  to  have  suspected  Patrolman 
Phil  Harrington  (made  Captain  a  few  months  after  the  murders). 
Their  acquaintance  with  each  other  was  known,  but  the  possible 
depth  or  duration  of  their  relationship  were  not. 

On  July  10,  1893,  upon  Harrington's  return  from  Albany  after 
investigating  Carpenter,  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe  put  a  positive 
spin  on  their  relationship: 

It  was  known  to  Marshal  Hilliard  that  Captain  Harring- 
ton, when  a  boy,  worked  for  the  firm  of  Borden  &  Almy 
and  that  Carpenter  was  at  the  time  employed  there  as  a 
bookkeeper.  In  fact,  Captain  Harrington  knew  Carpenter 
from  boyhood,  and  was  therefore  the  best  man  in  the 
department  to  send  upon  the  errand  of  hunting  down  the 
clue.8 

It  should  be  remembered  that  almost  from  the  day  the 
murders  were  committed,  the  Daily  Globe  had  been  against 
Lizzie,  publishing  many  articles  that  assumed  her  to  be  the 
murderer.  The  Globe  was  routinely  supportive  of  what  the  police 
did  on  the  case,  especially  if  it  helped  point  the  finger  at  Lizzie. 

(Continued  on  Page  1 7) 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN 

Conclusion 

PERMISSION  TO  TRANSCRIBE  OFFICIAL  BORDEN  TRIAL  TRANSCRIPT  EXCERPTS  WAS  GRANTED  TO  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY  ON  FEBRUARY  11,  2000 
PERMISSION  WAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  SUSAN  DEL  VECCHIO,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 


(Editor's  note:  In  this  issue,  we  conclude  all  phases  of  Bridget 
Sullivan's  testimony.  We  pick  up  the  pen  where  we  laid  it  down  in 
the  last  issue,  i.  e.  Bridget  is  being  questioned  about  the  dress  she 
was  wearing  on  the  day  of  the  murders.  She  had  been  recalled 
on  Thursday,  June  8,  1893  for  additional  cross-examination  by 
the  chief  defense  attorney  and  former  Massachusetts  Governor 
George  D.  Robinson. 

In  the  preliminary  trial,  ten  pages  of  Bridget's  testimony  are 
missing  from  the  court  stenographer's  transcript,  currently 
available  for  research  at  the  "Fall  River  Historical  Society. " 
Much  has  been  made  about  this,  and  your  editor  has  heard  some 
conjectured  theories  revolving  around  this  point.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that,  with  the  publication  of  the  complete  Bridget  Sullivan 
trial  testimony,  the  matter  should  now  be  laid  to  rest.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  interesting  to  put  both  testimonies  side-by-side  and 
note  the  different  interrogation  methods. 

There  is  an  interesting  oddity  concerning  Chief  Justice  Albert 
Mason,  District  Attorney  Hosea  Know! ton  and  Bridget  Sullivan's 
Borden  trial  testimony.  According  to  the  Friday,  June  23,  1893 
edition  of  the  "Fall  River  Daily  Herald, "  Attorney  Know! ton 
requested  that  Chief  Justice  Mason  pay  witness  fees  to  Bridget 
for  the  entire  time  she  was  incarcerated  as  an  impounded  witness 
in  the  house  of  correction.  Justice  Mason  was  inclined  to  agree 
until  court  clerk  Simeon  Borden,  Jr.  pointed  out  that  Miss 
Sullivan  had  already  been  paid,  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
an  estimated  $3.00  per  week  for  forty  weeks  as  a  domestic. 
Justice  Mason  refused  Attorney  Knowl ton's  request. 

An  unanswered  thought  in  my  mind  is  why  so  many  questions 
were  asked  about  the  dress  Bridget  was  wearing  ...  Oh  well, 
perhaps  another  time ... 

If  any  have  a  request  as  to  whose  testimony  you  would  like  to  see 
published  next,  please  let  me  know.) 


Q 

A 

Q 
A 

Q 
A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 
A 

Q 

A 

Q 
A 

Q 
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Quite  a  good  deal  lighter? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  keep  that  on  the  rest  of  the  day? 

Yes,  sir. 

After  that? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  stay  in  all  the  afternoon,  in  the  house? 

Yes,  sir. 

Well,  I  don't  mean  whether  you  were  generally  about  the 

house,  but  did  you  go  out  of  the  house  at  all? 

I  don't  remember.  I  went  out  on  errands  in  the  afternoon. 

Where  did  you  go? 

I  went  over  to  Mrs.  Miller's. 

Which  is  just  across  the  street? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  of  course  you  went  over  the  street  and  then  came  back? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  at  that  time  you  had  on  this  lighter  blue  dress? 

No,  sir;  I  did  not. 


Q 
A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 
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Q. 
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CHIEF  JUSTICE  ALBERT  C.  MASON 

BORDEN  TRIAL  SUPERIOR  COURT  CHIEF  JUSTICE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  BRISTOL 

Photograph  by  Jones  and  Reno,  1900 
Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Leonard  Rebello  collection 


Well,  did  you  have  on  the  morning  dress? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  had  not  changed  it  then? 

No,  sir. 

Do  you  know  what  time  of  the  afternoon  that  was? 

I  don't  know;  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Do  you  think  you  went  across  the  street  more  than  once? 

Yes,  sir;  I  went  three  times  that  day  across  the  street. 

Well,  I  mean  in  the  afternoon? 

No,  sir;  only  once. 

While  you  were  at  the  house  there,  during  the  two  years  and 

nine  months  you  lived  there,  was  there  some  burglary  there  or 

robbery? 

Yes,  sir. 

When  was  that? 


MR.  KNOWLTON 


MASON,  C.J. 


Wait  a  minute.    I  pray  your  Honors' 

judgment  as  to  that  question. 

If  it  is  preliminary  it  may  be  proper. 


When  was  it? 

Twelve  months  before  that  time,  I  guess. 

Twelve  months? 

Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was;  I  am  not  sure. 

Did  it  occur  in  the  day  time  or  night? 

In  the  daytime. 


MR.  KNOWLTON 
MASON,  C.J. 
MR.  ROBINSON 

MASON,  C.J 


I  pray  your  Honors' judgment. 

What  is  the  question? 

The  question  was,  did  it  occur  in  the 

daytime  or  night. 

The  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 

too  long  before  to  be  material.    If  it 

had  occurred  within   a  few  days   it 

would  be  a  different  matter. 
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MASON,  C.J. 
MR.  ROBINSON 


MR.  ROBINSON        In  one  phase  of  the  question  it  seems 

to  me  it  is  material  —  if  the  Court  will 
allow  me  to  state  it.  This  house  was 
robbed  right  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  this  woman  and  all  the  rest  were 
in  the  house,  three  of  them,  three  of  the 
inmates  of  the  family;  and  it  was  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  this 
transpired. 

The  Court  thinks  it  is  not  competent. 
I  want  to  save  my  rights  on  that  point, 
if  your  Honors  please;  and  I  also  now 
ask  her  in  regard  to  any  burglary  at  the 
barn,  later  than  that. 

Q.    Any  breaking  and  entering  of  the  barn,  do  you  know  about 

that? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  was  that  after  the  other  occurrence? 
A.    I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  after  the  burglary  was  in  the  house.  I 

don't  know  what  time,  I  can't  say  what  time  of  the  year.    I 

can't  remember  what  time  of  the  year  it  was  about  the  barn. 
Q.    And  how  long  was  it  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  were 

killed? 
A.    I  can't  remember.   It  may  have  been  a  few  months,  or  five  or 

six  months:  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.    I  can't  describe 

about  any  of  the  times. 
Q.    You  cannot  fix  it? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  it  occur  in  the  daytime  or  night  time? 
A.    Night  time. 

MR.  KNOWLTON     I  pray  your  Honors' judgment  as  to  that 

inquiry. 

MASON,  C.J.  It  is  too  long  before  the  transaction. 

MR  ROBINSON        I  would  like  to  save  it,  then.   I  believe 

I  have  stated  fully  enough  the  purpose 
of  the  inquiry.  It  sufficiently  appears 
in  the  testimony  (in  order  to  make  it 
clear)  that  this  witness  was  in  the 
house  at  the  time.  That  is  shown. 

MR.  KNOWLTON     I  should  not  have  objected,  if  it  had 

appeared,  to  the  question.  I  do  not 
understand  it  has  appeared  except  by 
your  statement  and  your  offer  to  show 
that. 

MR.  ROBINSON        Well,    I    would    like    to    have    the 

testimony  read  to  see  whether  I  am 
right  or  not. 

(The  testimony  was  read,  beginning  at 
the  question:  "While  you  were  at  the 
house  there,  etc.",  through  the 
question,  "Did  it  occur  in  the  daytime 
or  night?") 

Q.  Let  me  show  you  this  cellar  plan,  the  floor  and  the  rooms  in 
the  cellar.  Do  you  get  the  idea  about  it?  There  is  the  front 
end  of  the  house  over  there,  and  this  will  be  on  the  side 
towards  Mrs.  Churchill's,  and  that  the  side  toward  Mrs. 
Kelly's.  Now  will  you  look  at  that  plan  and  see  if  you  can  tell 
in  which  of  those  rooms  the  axes  or  hatchets  were  found? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  couldn't  tell  you  anything  about  it. 


Q.    You  cannot  tell  anything  about  the  plan? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    It  doesn't  help  you  a  bit? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  all. 

Q.    And  I  omitted  yesterday  to  ask  you  about  where  you  came 

down  stairs,  as  Miss  Lizzie  had  called  you,  as  you  were 

upstairs  right  after  eleven  o'clock? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  came  down  stairs  and  found  her  standing  at  the  wooden 

door  leaning  up  against  that? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now  what  was  she  doing? 
A.    She  wasn't  doing  nothing. 
Q.    Was  she  excited? 
A.    She  seemed  excited  to  me  more  that  I  ever  see  her  before,  but 

not  crying. 
Q.    What  do  you  say? 
A.    Yes,  sir;  she  seemed  excited  to  me  more  than  I  ever  saw  her 

before. 
Q.    Was  she  crying? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  right  about  that? 
A.    Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  said  differently  about  it? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  never  said  no  different. 
Q.    I  ask  you  again  if  you  didn't  testify  before  the  inquest? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
Q.    No,  you  don't  understand  me.  Didn't  you  testify  at  the  inquest 

—  give  your  testimony  over  there? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    I  do  not  mean  the  second  time  when  you  went  into  the 

District  Court.  You  know  what  I  mean;  I  mean  the  very  first 

time. 
A.    Yes,  sir;  I  know  what  you  mean. 
Q.    Now  let  me  read  and  ask  you  if  you  didn't  say  this.    The 

questions  were  asked  you  by  Mr.  Knowlton,  weren't  they? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    "Was  the  screen  door  open  then?"    "I  don't  know,  I  couldn't 

say.    She  was  leaning  against  the  inside  door  that  locks,  the 

large  door."  Is  that  right? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    "Not  the  screen  door,  but  the  regular  door?"    "Yes,  sir."   Is 

that  right? 
A.    I  said  the  inside  door  was  open,  but  I  didn't  say  anything 

about  the  screen  door  only  I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was 

locked  or  not. 
Q.    Well,  the  question  is  that  she  was  leaning  against  the  regular 

door,  and  not  against  the  screen  door,  and  to  that  you  said 

"Yes."  That  is  correct,  isn't  it? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    "How  did  she  seem?'    Answer:    "She  seemed  to  be  excited 

more  than  I  ever  saw  her."  That  is  right,  isn't  it? 
A     Yes,  sir. 
Q.    "Was  she  crying?"  "Yes,  sir;  she  was  crying." 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 
A 

Q 


Well,  that  must  be  wrong;  I  couldn't  say  that. 

That  must  be  wrong? 

Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that,  for  I  couldn't. 

So  your  memory  is  better  today  than  it  was  then? 

I  don't  care  what  my  memory  is,  I  didn't  see  the  girl  crying. 

You  don't  care  anything  about  it? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  care  about  your  memory? 

A.  Yes,  I  care  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  want  to  be  right,  don't  you,  Miss  Sullivan? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  say  today  that  you  did  not  testify  so? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  testified  that,  that  she  was  crying. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't  say  that? 

A.  I  swear  I  didn't  see  her  crying. 

Q.  You  swear  you  didn't  testify  to  that? 

A.  I  am  sure  I  didn't. 

Q.  Then  that  is  not  correct? 

A.  No,  sir. 

(Editor's  note:    It  would  appear  that  Miss  Sullivan's  testimony 
ends  on  a  downer,   however,   it  is  most  welcome  to  have  it 
available  for  research.    Interestingly  enough,  since  the  start  of 
her  published  testimony,  articles  have  already  been  received  with 
source  references  pointing  to  it! ) 


EMMA  IN  FAIRHAVEN .... 

(Continued from  Page  1) 

Mr.  Moses  Howe  Delano  (1820-1905),  a  retired  ship  carpenter, 
and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Brownell  and  his  "feeble"  wife,  Mrs. 
Amanda  Fitzallen  Eldridge  Delano  (1828-1907).  The  Delanos 
were  the  parents  of  three  married  children  in  1892;  Moses  Abbott 
Delano  (1848  -  ?),  Anna  Hawes  Delano  Manter  (1852  -  ?)  and 
Alice  Mary  Delano  Bryant  (1860  -  ?).5  The  Brownells  were  not 
distant  relatives  of  the  Bordens.6  After  testifying  at  her  sister's 
trial,  Emma  stayed  with  the  Brownells  who  were  then  residing  at 
66  Union  Street  in  Fairhaven.  She  remained  there  for  two  days, 
returned  home  to  Second  Street  later  that  day.7 

It  had  been  written  in  several  books  and  articles  that  Emma 
was  visiting  or  vacationing  at  a  "seashore  cottage8"  in  Fairhaven 
when  the  Bordens  were  murdered.  However,  recent  research 
placed  the  Delano  house  where  she  was  visiting  much  closer  to 
the  center  of  Fairhaven  with  its  narrow  streets  and  it  is  quite  a 
distance  from  the  ocean. 

The  Greek-style  single-family  house,  built  in  the  early  1 800's, 
with  its  long  windows  on  the  first  floor,  was  owned  by  Moses 
Delano.  His  brother  Joshua  Delano  (1818-1898)  lived  next  door 
with  his  family. 

Houses  in  Fairhaven  were  renumbered  several  times  after 
1893  and  sometimes  followed  no  logical  pattern  and  oftentimes 
odd-numbered  houses  became  even-numbered  as  the  Delano 
house  did,  and  entire  streets  with  odd-numbered  homes  on  the  left 
side  were  renumbered  with  even  numbers  on  the  right  side  of  the 
street.9 

Mrs.  Moses  Delano  remained  at  the  house  after  her  husband's 
death  in  1905.  The  house  was  eventually  sold  when  she  died  in 
1907.  Her  daughter,  Helen  Brownell,  moved  several  times  within 
Fairhaven.  She  died  in  1919  and  had  been  living  next  door  to  the 
Moses  Delano  house  on  Green  Street  with  her  two  unmarried 
cousins,  Ada  Everett  Delano  and  Emma  Trafton  Delano,10  both 
dressmakers,  and  the  daughters  of  Joshua  Delano. 


4. 

5. 


THE  DELANO  HOME  AS  IT  LOOKS  TODAY 

(WHERE  EMMA  VISITED  THE  BROWNELLS) 

COURTESY  OF  THE  LEONARD  REBELLO  COLLECTION 
ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 
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LJZEJTS 

(Continued from  Page  5) 

Saturday,  September  10 

A  newspaper  offered  a  reward  of  $500.00 
to  find  the  writer  of  the  note  said  to  have 
been  delivered  to  Abby. 

Tuesday,  September  20 

•  Lizzie's  interview  by  Mrs.  McGuire  was 
published. 

Monday,  October  10 

•  The  Boston  Globe  printed  a  spurious  story 
written  by  Henry  G.  Trickey  who  obtained 
his  information  from  Edwin  D.  McHenry,  a 
Providence  private  detective. 

Wednesday,  October  12 

•  The  Boston  Globe  retracted  the  story  and 
printed  an  apology  to  Miss  Borden. 

Monday,  November  7 

The  Grand  Jury  convened  in  Taunton. 

Friday,  November  18 

•  The  Grand  Jury  considered  the  Borden 
case. 

Monday,  November  21 

•  The  Grand  Jury  adjourned  having  taken  no 
action. 

Thursday,  November  24 

•  The  investigation  by  the  prosecuting  law- 
yers concluded  after  finding  no  evidence  of 
Lizzie's  insanity. 

Thursday,  December  1 

•  The  Grand  Jury  reconvened  and  Alice 
Russell  testified  about  the  dress-burning. 

Friday,  December  2 

Lizzie  was  indicted  and  taken  back  to  the 
Taunton  jail. 

Sunday,  December  4 

•  Trickey  died  in  a  train  accident  after  an 
indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

Tuesday,  December  6 

John  Morse  returned  to  Iowa 

Abby  Borden's  estate  went  into  probate. 

THE  TRIAL  AND  AFTERMATH  •  1893  TO  DATE 

1893 

January  3 1  •      Governor  George  Robinson  was  retained  to 

assist  in  Lizzie's  defense. 
Attorney   Jennings    issued   a   warning   to 
Edwin    Porter    regarding    making    false 
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statements  in  a  forthcoming  book. 
The  Bar  Association  considered  charges 
against  Judge  Blaisdell. 
Judge  Blaisdell  resigned  as  Judge  of  the 
Second  District  Court. 
Lizzie  pled  not  guilty  at  the  arraignment. 
Lizzie  was   interviewed  by  Mary  Liver- 
more. 

The  Jurors  were  chosen  in  Taunton  for  the 
Borden  case. 

Attorney  General  Albert  Pillsbury  with- 
drew from  the  case  due  to  ill  health. 
The  Manchester  axe-murder  was  commit- 
ted in  Fall  River. 

Lizzie  was  transferred  to  the  New  Bedford 
jail. 

A  suspect  was  charged  and  arrested  in  the 
Manchester  case. 

The  Borden  axe-murder  trial  began  in  New 
Bedford. 

The  Jurors  visited  the  murder  scene. 
C.C.  Potter's  son  found  a  hatchet  with  a 
slight  covering  of  gilt  on  the  roof  of  John 
Crowe's  barn  located  to  the  rear  of  the 
Borden  property.  Traces  of  gilt  were 
discovered  in  Abby  Borden's  wounds  by 
Dr.  F.W.  Draper  of  Harvard. 

Lizzie  Borden  was  declared  not  guilty. 

Lizzie  took  the  train  to  Fall  River,  arrived 
at  8:15  P.M.  and  went  to  the  home  of 
Charles  J.  Holmes  on  Pine  Street.  Another 
report  claimed  Lizzie  traveled  by  Kirby 
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July  3 
August  4 
August  12 
August  14 

August  21 


September  2 
October  3 
October  16 


January  24 


January  24 


November  2 


July  4 


October  29 


February  22 


and  Hicks  Stable's  new  landau  coach. 
Reporter  Joseph  Howard  criticized  Judge 
Dewey's  charge  to  the  jury. 
Judge    Dewey    was    interviewed    by    the 
Boston  Globe. 

Lizzie  and  Emma  purchased  the  house  on 
French  Street.  (Maplecroft) 
The  first  of  the  annual  August  4  articles 
about  the  crime  appeared  in  The  Globe. 
The  New  Bedford  Standard  printed  Lizzie's 
Inquest  testimony. 

A  hatchet  with  traces  of  gilt  was  found  by  a 
young  boy  and  reported  in  the  newspaper. 
Reporter   Joseph    Howard   published   his 
criticism  of  Judge  Dewey's  Jury  charge. 
The  Fall  River  police  announced  the  case 
was  closed. 

Porter's  Fall  River  Tragedy,  the  first  book 
about  the  Borden  murders,  was  published. 
Judge  Davis  criticized  Judge  Dewey's  Jury 
charge. 

Professor  Wigmore  criticized  court  rulings 
excluding  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony. 
Lizzie    sent    her    step-mother's    wedding 
picture  to  Mrs.  Whitehead. 
Lizzie  and  Emma  moved  into  Maplecroft, 
their  new  home  on  French  Street. 
It  was  reported  that  Lizzie  Borden  attended 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
Nance  CNeil  made  her  debut  at  the  Alca- 
zar Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  California. 

1894 

The  92  Second  Street  Borden  House  was 
rented.  Several  families  leased  the  house 
up  to  1918. 

A  legal  document  allowing  one-half  of  the 
Borden  estate  to  be  distributed  to  Lizzie  A. 
Borden  was  executed  by  Administratrix 
Emma  L.  Borden,  witnessed  by  Andrew 
Jennings  and  filed  in  the  Taunton  Court- 
house. 

A  legal  document  accepting  the  provisions 
of  the  previous  document  in  lieu  of  an 
itemized  account  was  signed  by  Lizzie  A. 
Borden,  witnessed  by  Andrew  Jennings  and 
filed  in  the  Taunton  Courthouse. 
Abby's  estate  of  approximately  $  1 500  was 
distributed  to  family  members. 
Hosea  Knowlton  became  the  Attorney 
General  of  Massachusetts. 

1895 

The  Carpenter  letter  dated  June  22,  1893, 

possibly  implicating  Joseph  Howard,  was 

found. 

Southard  Miller  died. 

1896 

Governor  Robinson  died. 


December  10 


February  16 


March  16 
October  3 


December  13 

December  18 

March  9 

February  28 
October  15 
Summer 


January  2 
Summer 

June  5 
June  21 


March  1 


April  13 


A  newspaper  falsely  reported  Lizzie's 
engagement  to  a  Swansea  school  teacher. 

1897 

Lizzie's  September,  1896  shoplifting  of  two 
porcelain  paintings  from  the  Tilden- 
Thurber  Company  was  printed  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Providence  Daily  Journal. 
Bridget  Sullivan  moved  to  Anaconda, 
Montana,  nearby  Butte. 

1900 

Justice  Justin  Dewey  died. 
Judge  Josiah  Blaisdell  died. 

1901 
Justice  Caleb  Blodgett  died. 

1902 
Hosea  Knowlton  died. 

1903 
Reverend  Edwin  A.  Buck  died. 

1904 

Author  and  Newspaper  Reporter  Edwin  H. 

Porter  died. 

Nance  CNeil  performed  at  the  Academy  of 

Music  in  Fall  River. 

Lizzie  met  Nance  CNeil  at  a  resort  outside 

Boston  after  seeing  her  perform  earlier  this 

year  as  Lady  MacBeth  and  Hedda  Gabler. 

1905 

Chief  Justice  Mason  died. 

Lizzie  entertained  Nance  OTMeil  and  her 

troupe  at  Maplecroft. 

It  was  reported  that  Emma  left  Maplecroft. 

Bridget  Sullivan  married  John  M.  Sullivan 

at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Anaconda,  Montana 

by  Father  J.M.  O'Brien. 

1906 

William  H.  Moody  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

1907 

Hiram  C.  Harrington,  Andrew's  brother-in- 
law  by  Sarah  Morse,  died  at  his  Turner 
Street  home  in  Fall  River. 

1912 

John  Vinnicum  Morse  died  this  morning  in 
Hastings,  Iowa. 

1913 

The  Boston  Sunday  Post  published  an 
interview  with  Emma  Borden. 
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August  4 


May  5 


March  3 
June  5 


February  2 

October  1 
January  23 
May 
October  19 


1914 

The  Fall  River  Globe  discontinued  its 
annual  anniversary  articles  about  the 
Borden  axe-murders. 

1915 

Eli  Bence  died. 

Nance  0"Neil  made  her  first  film,  Kreutzer 

Sonata,     (silent)     directed     by     Herbert 

Brenon. 

1918 

Dr.  Seabury  Bowen  died. 

Lizzie  and  Emma  sold  the  92  Second  Street 

House  to  John  W.  Dunn. 

1920 

The  92  Second  Street  Borden  House  was 
purchased  by  Mandel  and  Annie  Mark. 

1922 

Dr.  William  Dolan  Died. 

1923 

Hyman    Lubinsky   died.      Mr.    Lubinsky 

testified  he  saw  Lizzie  Borden  leaving  the 

barn. 

Emma  Borden  sought  court  authority  to 

divide  the  value  of  the  Borden  Building 

between  the  two  sisters. 

Andrew  Jennings  died. 


Note:  No  attempt  was  made  to  record  all  of  the  numerous 
publications  about  Lizzie  Borden.  However,  all  full-length 
non-fiction  books  and  their  authors  are  included  in  the 
following  entries. 

1924 

•  Studies  in  Murder  by  Edmund  Pearson  was 
published. 

1926 

January  30  •      Lizzie  signed  her  will. 

February  16  •      Adelaide  Churchill  died. 

February  24  •      Lizzie    entered    the    hospital    for   a   gall 

bladder  operation. 

•  Murder    at    Smutty    Nose    by    Edmund 
Pearson  was  published. 

1927 

June  1  •      Miss  Lizzie  (Lizbeth)  Andrew  Borden  died 

in  Fall  River  at  the  age  of  67. 

June  10  •      Emma  Borden  died  in  Newmarket,  N.H.  at 

the  age  of  76. 

1928 

Five  Murders  by   Edmund   Pearson  was 
published. 

1929 
Summer  •      Nance  ONeil  makes  her  first  talking  film, 


August  8 


March  12 


January  2 1 
March  18 


March  30 


September  3 


March  25 


December  7 


His  Glorious  Night,  with  John  Gilbert  and 
directed  by  Lionel  Barrymore. 

1930 

Former  Attorney  General  Pillsury  died. 
1933 

The  play,  Nine  Pine  Street,  opened  on 
Broadway  starring  Lillian  Gish. 

1936 

More  Studies  in  Murder  by  Edmund 
Pearson  was  published. 

1937 

The  Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden  by  Edmund 
Pearson  was  published. 
Edmund  Pearson  died. 

1939 

John  E.  Sullivan,  Bridget's  husband,  died. 

1941 

Alice  Russell  died. 

Lawyer    and     author    Arthur     Sherman 

Phillips  died. 

1942 

Grace    Hartley    Howe,    Lizzie    Borden 

beneficiary,  was  interviewed  by  a  Boston 

paper. 

Bridget  Sullivan  signed  her  will  in  Butte, 

Montana. 

1943 

The  92  Second  Street  Borden  House  was 
purchased  by  Wilfred  and  Alice  Gingras. 

1948 

Fall  River  Legend,   a   ballet   by   Agnes 

deMille,  was  first  performed. 

Bridget  Sullivan  died  and  was  buried  in 

Mount    Olivet    Cemetery    in    Anaconda, 

Montana. 

The  92    Second  Street  Borden  House  was 

purchased  by  John  and  Josephine  McGinn 

who  lived  on  the  premises  and  operated  the 

Leary  Press  in  an  attached  building. 

1952 

Snow's  radio  broadcast  stated  that  a  boy 
found  undisturbed  dust  in  the  barn  loft. 

1959 

An  alleged  Lizzie  Borden  confession  was 
reported  in  Snow's  book  Piracy,  Mutiny  & 
Murder. 

1960 

The  signature  on  the  alleged  confession,  as 
reported  by  Snow,  was  proven  to  be  a 
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forgery. 


1961 


February  7 


Lizzie    Borden,     The    Untold    Story    by 
Edward  Radin  was  published.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  'Lizzie  didn't  do  it  books'  and 
refuted  the  writings  of  Edmund  Pearson. 
1965 

Nance  CNeil  died  in  a  New  Jersey  nursing 

home. 

The    New    York    City    Opera    Company 

premiered    Lizzie    Borden    -    A    Family 

Portrait  in  Three  Acts,  an  Opera  by  Jack 

Beeson. 

1966 

Edward  Radin  died. 

1967 

A  Private  Disgrace  by  Victoria  Lincoln 
was  published. 

1968 

A  Dance  of  Death  by  Agnes  deMille  was 
published. 

1972 

Robert  Sullivan  visited  Fall  River  and  saw 
Mrs.  Potter,  Abby  Borden's  niece,  who 
related  the  story  about  Lizzie  killing  a  cat. 

1974 

Goodbye  Lizzie  Borden  by  Robert  Sullivan 
was  published. 

1976 
Author  Robert  Sullivan  died. 

1980 

Lizzie  Borden:  A  Case  Book  of  Family  and 
Crime  in  the  1890's  by  Williams,  Smith- 
burn  and  Peterson  was  published. 

1981 
Authoress  Victoria  Lincoln  died. 

1984 
Lizzie  by  Frank  Spiering  was  published. 

1985 

The  Fall  River  Tragedy  by  Edwin  H.  Porter 
(a  facsmile  of  the  1893  book  with  a 
forward  by  Robert  A.  Flynn)  was  reprinted 
by  the  King  Philip  Publishing  Company. 

1991 

Lizzie  Borden,  the  Legend,  the  Truth,  the 
Final  Chapter  by  Arnold  Brown  was 
published. 

1992 

Forty  Whacks  by  David  Kent  was  pub- 


August  3  -5 


January 


November  15 


August  4 


June  1 


June  1 


lished. 

The  Legend  100  Years  After  the  Crime,  a 

conference  on  the  Lizzie  Borden  case,  was 

held  at  Bristol  Community  College  in  Fall 

River,    Massachusetts    and    chaired    by 

Professor  Jules  Ryckebusch. 

Lizzie  Borden  Trial  -  Be  the  Judge,  Be  the 

Jury  by  Doreen  Rappaport  was  published. 

1993 

The  first  issue  of  The  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly  was  published  by  Bristol 
Community  College,  Jules  R.  Ryckebusch, 
Publisher  and  Kenneth  J.  Sousa,  Editor. 
The  Legend  100  Years  After  the  Crime  - 
Proceedings  by  Jules  R.  Ruckebusch  was 
published. 

1994 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs. 
Lizzie  A.  Borden  (The  Knowlton  Papers) 
edited  by  Michael  Martins  and  Dennis  A. 
Binette  was  published  by  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society. 

1995 

Mr.  Maynard  F.  Bertolet  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 

1996 
The    Second   Street   Borden   House   was 
opened   as    The  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  and 
Breakfast/ Museum.        It  was  allowed  to 
resume  the  old  address  of  number  92. 

1999 

The  reference  book  Lizzie  Borden  Past  & 
Present  by  Leonard  Rebello  was  published. 
Lizzie  Borden  -  The  Hands  of  Time  by 
Muriel  Arnold  was  published. 


2000 
Lizzie    Didn't 


William    L. 


Do    It!    by 
Masterton  was  published. 
Yesterday  in  Old  Fall  River  -  A  Lizzie 
Borden     Companion     by     Paul     Dennis 
Hoffman  was  published. 

2001 

Jules  R.  Ryckebusch  retired  from  Bristol 
Community  College  and  resigned  as 
publisher  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 
Gabriela  Schalow  Adler,  Ph.D.,  Bristol 
Community  College  Coordinator  of  Read- 
ers Services,  was  named  Publisher  of  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 

(The  Editor  would  like  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Mr.  Benny 
Bounds  and  Professor  William  L.  Masterton  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  document.) 
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BERKA  INTERVIEWS  MASTERTON 

(Continued from  Page  6) 

The  other  paperback  that  graces  my  bookshelf,  is  Masterton's 
Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It!.  I  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing  an  earlier 
manuscript  of  this  book. 

Professor  Masterton  is  married  to  the  former  Loris  Matthys. 
Bill  and  Loris  have  two  grown  sons,  Reynald  and  Fred.  One  of 
Bill's  hobbies  is  harvesting  maple  syrup  from  the  trees  on  the 
family  homestead  in  New  Hampshire. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  ask  Professor  Masterton 
questions  about  his  Lizzie  Borden  book.  My  questions  and  his 
answers  are  given  below. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

1 .  Why  did  you  decide  to  research  the  Borden  case? 

The  Borden  case  has  always  fascinated  me.  Even  as  a  child, 
I  dreamed  of  solving,  once  and  for  all,  this  classic  American 
mystery.  Upon  retirement,  I  had  the  time  and  energy  to 
realize  that  dream. 

In  a  strange  kind  of  way,  I  was  somewhat  reluctant  to  delve 
into  the  case  for  fear  of  failure.  Although  convinced  that  I 
knew  what  really  happened  in  Fall  River  on  August  4,  1892, 
there  was  always  the  possibility  that  research  would  prove  me 
wrong.  Fortunately  that  didn't  happen;  nearly  all  of  the  'new' 
facts  that  I  unearthed  supported  my  theory. 

2.  What  were  the  major  references  you  consulted? 

Over  the  years,  I've  readjust  about  every  book  that  has  come 
out  on  the  Borden  case.  A  few  of  these  have  been  disasters, 
but  there  are  at  least  three  classics:  Pearson's  Trial  of  Lizzie 
Borden,  Radin's  Lizzie  Borden,  the  Untold  Story,  and 
Sullivan's  Goodbye,  Lizzie  Borden.  Then  there  is  the  trial 
transcript,  all  2000  pages  of  it,  on  microfilm  at  the  library  of 
Bristol  Community  College  at  Fall  River.  In  the  early  '90's, 
the  Fall  River  Historical  Society  published  transcripts  of  the 
inquest  and  the  preliminary  hearing.  At  first  glance,  these 
appear  to  confirm  the  trial  testimony;  closer  comparison 
reveals  some  interesting  differences. 

Much  of  my  preparation  for  writing  the  book  involved 
reading  newspaper  accounts  of  the  crime  and  the  trial 
(1892-3)  at  the  Fall  River  Public  Library.  I  found  that  these 
accounts  often  refuted  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the  case. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  weather  in  Fall  River  on  the  day 
of  the  crime.  "Everybody  knows"  that  it  was  excruciatingly 
hot;  one  author  cites  a  temperature  close  to  100°  F  at  dawn! 
In  contrast,  the  weather  report  in  the  Fall  River  Herald  tells 
us  that  the  temperature  at  1 1 :00  A.M,  when  Andrew  Borden 
was  murdered,  was  somewhat  below  80°  F. 

Finally,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  access  to  a  first  draft  of  Len 
Rebello's  book  Lizzie  Borden,  Past  and  Present.  This  is  an 
authoritative,  unbiased  account  of  the  crimes. 

3.  What  in  your  background  helped  you  in  writing  the  Lizzie 
Borden  book? 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  am  the  first  person  with  a 
scientific  background  to  have  written  a  book  about  the 
Borden  case.   This  means  that  I  approached  it  with  a  critical 


William  Masterton: 


THE  OTHER  PAPERBACK  THAT  GRACES  MY  BOOKSHELF,  IS  MASTERTON'S 

UZZIEDIDNTDOIT! 

(A  COMMENT  BY  PROFESSOR  BERKA  IN  THE  FACING  COLUMN) 


viewpoint,  inclined  to  challenge  the  conventional  wisdom. 
This  has  obvious  advantages,  but  a  not-so-obvious  downside. 
As  a  scientist,  I  can  never  be  completely  sure  that  my  theory 
is  correct.  After  all,  I've  been  wrong  before  (once  in  1 980,  if 
I  recall  correctly). 

4.  How  did  you  attain  your  considerable  expertise  as  to  the 
determination  of  time  of  death? 

My  "expertise"  was  achieved  primarily  by  consulting  the 
forensic  literature,  textbooks  and  journal  articles,  available  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  Medical  School  at  Farmington. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  my  literature  search  focused  upon  one 
narrow  area:  the  interpretation  of  time-of-death  evidence.  I 
make  no  pretense  of  being  an  expert  in  other  aspects  of 
forensics. 

5.  Which  was  easier  for  you  to  write:  the  first  draft  of  your 
general  chemistry  college  textbook  or  the  first  draft  of  the 
Lizzie  Borden  book?  Why  do  you  think  that  was  the  case? 

It  took  6+  years  to  write  the  first  edition  of  our  general 
chemistry  text  in  the  1960's  as  compared  to  less  than  two 
years  for  the  first  draft  of  the  Borden  book  in  the  1 990's. 
This  suggests  that  in  the  past  thirty  years  I've  learned  more 
than  I've  forgotten.  At  least,  I'm  better  organized.  There  are 
a  couple  of  other  factors  involved.  General  chemistry  is  a 
more  complex  subject  area,  which  makes  preparation  and 
organization  of  a  book  more  difficult.  Then  there  is  the  fact 
that  I  had  a  coauthor  for  the  general  chemistry  text,  which 
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leads  to  a  better  book  but  a  longer  gestation  period. 

6.  Which  part  of  your  Lizzie  Borden  book  did  you  enjoy  writing 
the  most?  the  least? 

In  a  sense,  the  Borden  book  was  written  backwards.  Chap- 
ters 9-16,  which  present  my  theory  of  the  case,  were  written 
before  Chapters  1-8,  which  give  a  factual  description  of  the 
crime  and  the  court  proceedings  that  followed.  As  this 
suggests,  I  liked  the  last  half  of  the  book  best.  Checking  facts 
is  time-consuming  and  tedious.  That's  why,  in  Chapters  1-8, 
I  interjected  short  (sometimes  irrelevant)  essays  at  the  end 
and  special  sections  entitled  "Something  to  think  about"  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  these  chapters. 

My  organization  differs  considerably  from  that  of  most  true 
crime  books.  Your  typical  author  presents  his/her  theory  in 
Chapter  I  and  uses  it  throughout  to  color  the  facts.  In  this 
book,  this  leads  to  some  duplication;  sometimes  I  have  to  tell 
the  same  story  twice,  however,  as  a  scientist,  I  cannot  accept 
the  more  common  approach  of  intermingling  fact  with  theory. 

7.  How  long  did  it  take  you  from  start  (initial  writing)  to  finish 
(acceptance  by  Branden  Books)  of  your  Borden  book? 

I  started  writing  this  book  in  the  summer  of  1996,  after 
finishing  the  third  edition  of  my  general  chemistry  text  with 
Cecile  Hurley.  My  goal  was  to  finish  it  before  starting 
another  edition.  That  much  I  accomplished.  However,  the 
Borden  book  wasn't  accepted  for  publication  until  the 
summer  of  1999,  by  which  time  I  was  in  the  middle  of  work 
on  the  fourth  edition  of  the  general  chemistry  text.  With  help 
from  my  wife  and  an  inordinate  amount  of  hard  work,  the  two 
books  came  out  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another  in  the 
spring  of  2000. 

8.  What  major  errors  do  you  think  the  prosecutors  and  defense 
made  in  presenting  and  defending  the  case,  respectively? 

The  biggest  mistake  District  Attorney  Knowlton  made  was  to 
try  Lizzie  for  the  murder  of  her  father  and  stepmother.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts,  he  admitted 
that  never  in  his  wildest  dreams  did  he  anticipate  a  guilty 
verdict.  So  why  did  he  put  Lizzie  through  this  horrible 
ordeal? 

William  Moody,  who  assisted  Knowlton,  was  much  more 
competent.  So  far  as  I  can  tell,  he  didn't  make  any  mistakes. 
Perhaps  that  explains  why  Moody  was  later  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  biggest  mistake  Lizzie  made  was  to  hire  Governor 
Robinson  to  defend  her  (for  an  exorbitant  fee).  He  was  a 
clever  politician  but  a  terrible  lawyer.  His  arguments  were 
specious,  he  was  inept  at  cross-examination,  and  he  commit- 
ted the  worst  blunder  any  lawyer  can  make,  Robinson 
insulted  the  intelligence  of  the  jurors  by  appealing  to  their 
prejudices. 

Lizzie's  smartest  move  was  to  hire  Melvin  Adams,  a  superb 
lawyer,  to  help  with  the  defense.  Adams  always  did  his 
homework  before  cross-examining  a  witness.  In  at  least  one 
case,  he  knew  more  about  the  subject  than  the  expert  witness 
he  was  interrogating.  Arguably,  Adams'  greatest  accomplish- 
ment was  to  punch  holes  in  the  prosecution's  contention  that 


9. 


10. 


11. 


there  was  a  time  lapse  between  the  two  murders.  Imagine  his 
frustration  when  Robinson  blithely  conceded  that  Abby 
Borden  probably  died  an  hour  or  two  before  Andrew. 

If  the  Borden  murders  had  occurred  in  1992  rather  than  in 
1892,  do  you  think  the  actual  murderer  would  have  been 
identified?  If  so,  by  what  means? 

Quite  possibly.  Had  the  murders  been  committed  in  1992, 
there  would  have  been  no  mention  of  the  time  lapse  between 
them,  since  we  now  know  that  time  of  death  cannot  be 
determined  from  forensic  evidence  to  better  than  ±  2-3  hours. 
The  police  would  have  been  forced  to  look  for  the  murderer 
outside  the  Borden  household.  Inevitably,  they  would  have 
settled  on  one  or  more  of  the  three  suspects  introduced  in  the 
last  chapter  of  my  book. 

Then  again,  maybe  not.  There  is  a  story,  not  necessarily 
facetious,  that  when  Andrew  Borden's  murder  became 
known,  the  general  reaction  was  "Somebody  did  a  good  job." 
It  might  have  taken  years  to  question  all  the  people  who  had 
reason  to  hate  and/or  fear  Andrew  Borden. 

The  Borden  trial,  like  that  of  O.  J.  Simpson  a  hundred  years 
later,  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Trial  of  the  Century." 
How  would  you  rate  the  murders  of  Lizzie  Borden's  parents 
in  order  of  crimes  committed  in  America  in  the  19th  century? 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Borden  murders  are  the  only  19th 
century  American  crime  which  has  a  journal  (The  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly),  to  say  nothing  of  a  rhyme,  devoted  to  it. 
I  would  put  the  Borden  murders  right  up  there  with  those  of 
Jack  the  Ripper,  which  curiously  occurred  at  about  the  same 
time  in  England. 

Do  you  have  any  plans  to  write  another  forensic  book  in  the 
future? 

No.  One  book  of  this  type  per  lifetime  seems  about  right. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  BORDEN 

(Continued from  Page  4) 

The  press,  of  course,  had  a  field  day.  The  murders  and  trial 
were,  as  the  author  so  accurately  pointed  out,  "a  city  room  and 
circulation  department's  dream."  Full  of  drama  and  mystery  and 
with  a  great  leading  lady,  the  Borden  case  was  custom  made  for 
the  yellow  journalism  of  the  day.  The  papers  covered  the  trial  in 
minute  detail,  often  quoting  lengthy  courtroom  action  verbatim. 
Many,  however,  would  also  print  any  wild  rumor  or  story.  News 
articles  were  frequently  wildly  inaccurate  and  never  corrected 
when  found  to  be  false.  The  Boston  Globe's  trouble  with 
Trickey's  false  stories  was  discussed.  Editorials  and  columnist's 
personal  opinions  also  were  felt  to  have  shaped  public  opinion 
and  even  affected  how  the  trial  transpired. 

Readers  interested  in  the  press's  role  in  the  case  will  find  food 
for  thought  in  the  article.  The  author  also  included  detailed 
footnotes,  which  revealed  his  sources  as  largely  being  from  the 
local  papers,  Frank  Spierling,  Victoria  Lincoln,  and  Arnold 
Brown. 

That's  all  for  now.  See  you  in  the  next  issue. 
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(Continued from  Page  7) 

Over  one  hundred  years  later,  you  might  ask  'why  not  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie'?  Why  not  trust  that  Harrington  was  the  best 
man  to  investigate  Carpenter?  As  you  read  the  details  that  follow, 
and  consider  the  many  questions  raised,  perhaps  you'll  agree  that 
several  of  them  need  answers  before  we  conclude  that  neither 
Carpenter  nor  Harrington  had  anything  to  do  with  these  murders. 

Based  on  the  evidence  I've  put  together,  I  believe  it  is  quite 
possible  they  were  involved.  This  evidence  suggests  more 
questions  need  answering  before  we  conclude  that  the  true 
murderer  has  been  identified.  I  have  attempted  to  shine  some 
light  on  potentially  important  facts  that  have  for  the  most  part 
remained  tucked  away.  These  facts,  when  considered  alone,  may 
appear  innocent  or  unimportant.  But  if  linked  to  other  seemingly 
inconsequential  facts,  questions  deserving  answers  quickly  come 
to  mind.  If  nothing  else,  linking  these  facts  has  prompted  me  to 
think  about  this  case  in  new  and  different  ways. 

Facts:  Joe  Carpenter,  Jr.  and  Phil  Harrington  both  worked 

for  Borden  &  Almy.9  Harrington  worked  there  a 
little  more  than  three  years,10  from  roughly  1874  to 
about  1877,  and  Carpenter  from  1874  to  1878." 
Carpenter  was  a  bookkeeper,  while  Harrington  was 
apprenticed  as  a  cabinet  maker.  Carpenter  was  1 8, 
then  19,  in  1874,  while  Harrington  was  14  and  15 
that  year.  When  Harrington  left,  in  or  near  1 877,  he 
would  have  been  about  17  or  18.  When  Carpenter 
left,  he  was  21  or  22. 

Questions:  Based  on  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe  article,  we 
know  they  became  acquainted  at  that  time,  but  was  it 
more  than  an  acquaintance?  Might  it  have  been  a 
close  friendship? 

Facts:  Hiram  C.  Harrington,  Lizzie's  uncle  by  marriage, 

worked  as  a  clerk  for  Borden  &  Almy  in  1876  and 
1878.12  There  were  no  city  directories  in  1875, 
1877,  or  1879,  but  in  1874  and  1880  Hiram  was  a 
blacksmith  on  Ferry  Street.  So  it  is  possible  that  he 
was  employed  by  his  brother-in-law  from  late  1874 
to  early  1880.  He  is  the  only  person  whose  name 
Lizzie  or  Emma  ever  publicly  mentioned  when 
asked  who  they  each  thought  might  have  "had  bad 
feelings"  toward  their  father,  or  their  father  toward 
someone  else.13- 14  Besides  Philip  and  Hiram,  there 
is  a  third  Harrington  connected  to  this  case.  Bridget 
Sullivan's  cousin,  Patrick,  in  whose  home  on 
Division  Street  she  stayed  for  a  few  days  shortly 
after  the  murders.  Interestingly,  on  page  2 1  of  the 
Witness  Statements,  Phil  Harrington,  in  an  interview 
with  Bridget  conducted  on  October  1,  1892,  wrote: 
"She  promised  wherever  she  would  go,  she  would 
let  me  know  through  Mrs.  Harrington  of  Division 
Street." 

Question:  What  might  have  been  Hiram  Harrington's  relation- 
ship to  Joe  Carpenter,  Phil  Harrington  and/or  even 
Patrick  Harrington? 

Facts:  Carpenter  is  known  to  have  embezzled  $6,700  from 

Borden  &  Almy  "over  a  period  of  [no  more  than  4] 
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years."15  That  would  be  about  $105,000  today.16 
Unlike  Carpenter,  whose  embezzling  was  criminal, 
Harrington  became  a  policeman.  Though  police  and 
criminals  do  not  by  any  means  always  associate 
intimately  with  each  other,  it  is  true  that  very  often 
those  who  later  go  into  law  enforcement  and  those 
who  later  become  criminals  are  seen  to  have  been 
closely  associated  with  each  other  when  they  were 
younger. 

Question:      Had  there  been  a  mutual  attraction  of  this  sort 
between  Carpenter  and  Harrington? 

Facts:  One  year  older  than  Lizzie,  and  "educated  in  the 

local  public  schools"17  (therefore  the  same  high 
school  as  Lizzie),  Harrington  attended  St.  Lawrence 
College  in  Canton,  NY  for  two  years  (probably  from 
1877  to  1879,  when  he  would  have  been  18  to  20 
years  old).  Harrington  was  unable  to  complete  his 
course  of  studies  at  Canton,  as  he  had  to  return  to 
Fall  River  to  assist  his  father  who  was  experiencing 
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Facts: 


Questions: 


Fact: 


financial  difficulties.18  These  financial  difficulties 
may  have  resulted  in  his  father's  death,  because 
based  on  city  directory  listings,  he  died  about  1879 
or  1880. 

What  were  his  father's  financial  difficulties?  Were 
they  in  any  way  caused  by  Andrew  Borden?  Could 
it  be  that  Harrington's  father  owed  Andrew  money 
and  was  having  difficulty  keeping  up  his  payments? 
If  this  were  the  case,  added  to  any  opinion  Harring- 
ton might  have  developed  about  Andrew  while 
working  for  him,  what  resentment  might  Harrington 
have  had  if  he  felt  Andrew  had  prevented  him  from 
continuing  in  college  and/or  indirectly  caused  his 
father's  financial  ruin  and/or  death? 

After  returning  to  Fall  River,  Harrington  was 
employed  for  a  time  by  Congdon,  Carpenter  & 
Company.  This  would  have  been  roughly  in  1879, 
1880  and/or  1881.  Edward  E.  Barney  was  clerk, 
and  then  agent,  of  this  company  during  those 
years.19  Familysearch.com20  has  an  Edward  Everett 
Barney  (b.  1850,  Seekonk,  MA  and  m.  1871,  Fall 
River,  MA)  related  to  Lewis  Barney.  This  same 
source  also  has  George  Williams  Barney  (christened 
1834,  Seekonk,  MA;  m.  1876,  Seekonk,  MA)  also 
related  to  Lewis  Barney.  The  wife  of  Joe  Carpenter 
was  Annie  Barney,  daughter  of  George  W.  Barney.21 

Was  Edward  E.  Barney,  agent  for  Congdon, 
Carpenter  &  Co.,  related  to  Joe  Carpenter's  father- 
in-law?  Did  Joe  Carpenter  help  Phil  Harrington  get 
his  position  at  Congdon,  Carpenter  &  Co.? 

(About  the  coincidence  of  Joe's  surname  Carpenter 
in  the  company's  name,  the  company  was  founded  in 
1792,  probably  in  Providence,  RI,  and  Francis 
Wood  Carpenter  [b.  1831  and  coincidentally 
married  to  Anna  D.  Barney]  was  the  principal  of  that 
company  at  that  time.  Francis  Carpenter  and  Joe 
Carpenter,  Sr.  were  fifth  cousins.)22 

Harrington's  next  employer  was  Mr.  Mark  A. 
Sullivan.  They  are  listed  in  the  1 882  city  directory 
as  "Sullivan  (Mark  A.)  and  Harrington,  Philip, 
painters,  5  Spring,  h.  110  Third  [Sullivan's]  .  .  .  h. 
79  S.  Main  [Harrington's]."  Like  92  Second,  79  S. 
Main  was  between  Spring  and  Borden,  one  block  to 
the  west  of  Second.  1 1 0  Third  was  on  the  NE 
corner  of  Third  and  Branch,  two  blocks  south  of 
Morgan.23  At  the  trial,  Bridget  Sullivan  was  asked, 
"You  went  out  to  meet  some  friends  Wednesday 
night  [3  August  1892]?  .  .  .  How  far  did  you  go 
from  the  house?"  "A.  I  couldn't  tell  [exactly].  I 
went  as  far  as  Third  Street,  up  Third  Street.  [To  get 
to  Third]  I  went  down  Second  Street,  through 
Borden  Street  and  up  Third  Street.  [During  the 
evening]  I  went  down  Main  Street  and  up  Main 
Street,  and  out  as  far  as  Morgan  Street."24  In  1892, 
Phil  Harrington's  mother  lived  on  Third,  between 
Morgan  and  Wade.  Many  other  Harrington's  and 
Sullivan's  also  lived  on  Third.25 


Question:  Was  Mark  Sullivan  related  in  any  way  to  Bridget? 
Although  Harrington  claimed  he  did  not  know 
Bridget's  name  at  the  time  of  the  murders,  was  this 
perhaps  a  lie? 

Facts:  When  Harrington  was  first  appointed  in  1883  to  the 

police  department  by  Mayor  Henry  Braley,  he  was 
put  on  night  patrol.26  He  continued  in  that  assign- 
ment until  Rufus  Hilliard  assigned  him  to  day  work. 
Hilliard  had  been  promoted  from  Serjeant  to 
Assistant  City  Marshal  the  same  year  Harrington 
joined  the  force.27  Harrington  was  promoted  to 
Captain  in  December  1 892. 

Questions:  What  was  Harrington's  relationship  to  Henry  Braley, 
to  Rufus  Hilliard?  How  long  had  he  known  them? 
In  what  way? 

Facts:  Phil   Harrington   lived  at  33   Borden  from   1885 

through  1 890.28  Either  at  the  time  he  moved  out,  or 
shortly  after,  Alice  Russell  moved  in.  The  1890  city 
directory  has  Harrington  there,  but  in  1891  Alice  is 
at  33  Borden  instead.29  Alice  taught  sewing  for  18 
years.  For  about  16  years  (cl880-cl896)  prior  to 
that,  she  had  been  clerk  and  bookkeeper  of  the 
merchant  tailors,  Leander  D.  Wilbur  &  Company 
located  at  18,  then  later,  10  S.  Main.30-  31  Phil 
Harrington's  descriptions  of  the  pink  wrapper  Lizzie 
had  changed  into  that  day32  could  not  be  more 
complete  or  show  any  greater  knowledge  of 
women's  clothing.  Such  knowledge  must  have  been 
very  unusual  for  any  man. 

Question:  Although  Alice  was  seven  years  older  than  Phil, 
might  they  have  had  some  sort  of  relationship?  Did 
he  by  chance  develop  his  superior  knowledge  of 
women's  clothing  from  Alice? 

Facts:  As  already  mentioned,  Peter  Driscoll,  a  38-year-old 

Fall  River  barber,  said  he  shaved  Joe  Carpenter,  Jr. 
(then  36  years  old)  on  August  1,  1892.33-  34  A 
school  teacher  named  Dean  said  he  knew  that 
Carpenter  was  in  Fall  River  on  August  4,  1 892  and 
that  he  left  Fall  River  with  his  wife  the  next  day.35 
This  teacher  was  probably  Lyman  W.  Dean,  who 
had  been  a  music  teacher  in  Fall  River  since  at  least 
1869,  and  possibly  as  early  as  1867.36 

Questions:  Did  Peter  Driscoll  and  Dean  lie?  Did  they  both 
mistakenly  identify  someone  else  as  Joe  Carpenter? 

Facts:  Harrington  was  the  first  to  describe  Lizzie's  manner 

in  a  decidedly  negative  manner.  In  his  report 
written  the  day  of  the  murders,  he  said  she  showed 
"not  the  least  indication  of  agitation,  no  sign  of 
sorrow  or  grief,  no  lamentation  of  the  heart,  no 
comment  on  the  horror  of  the  crime  and  no  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  that  the  criminal  be  caught."37  He 
also  told  Hilliard,  "I  do  not  like  that  girl.  She  does 
not  act  in  a  manner  to  suit  me;  it  is  strange  to  say  the 
least."38  The  parents  of  Phil  Harrington,  James  P. 
and  Catherine,  were  listed  in  the  city  directory  from 
1876  at  71  Third  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street,   between    Wade   and   Morgan.      Catherine 
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continued  there  as  a  "widow"  from  1878  through 
1892.39 

Questions:  Was  there  any  past  history  between  Harrington  and 
Lizzie,  perhaps  going  back  to  high  school?  Did 
Harrington  possibly  have  a  motive  for  demeaning 
Lizzie  as  he  did,  other  than  just  getting  at  the  truth? 
Why  was  it  not  considered  significant  that  his  own 
mother  lived  close  by? 

Fact:  It  was  Harrington  who  had  Eli  Bence  come  to  the 

house,  an  hour  or  two  after  sunset,  to  identify  Lizzie 
as  the  person  who  had  tried  to  buy  ten  cents  worth 
of  prussic  acid.40 

Questions:  Did  Harrington  not  know  the  importance  of  a  line- 
up under  controlled  circumstances  for  identifying 
someone,  especially  a  person  supposedly  guilty  of  a 
serious  crime?  Or  did  he  have  a  reason  for  wanting 
to  reinforce  the  believability  of  Lizzie's  guilt? 

Fact:  "Miss  Lizzie  Borden  was  taken  to  the  Central  Police 

Station  [on  10  August  1892]  in  a  hack  containing 
Marshal  Hilliard,  Officer  Harrington  and  Mrs. 
James  W.  Bingham  [Brigham]..."41 

Questions:  Why  was  Harrington  the  patrolman  assigned  to 
accompany  Hilliard?  Again,  what  was  the  nature  of 
his  relationship  with  Hilliard? 

Facts:  Harrington  and  Doherty  were  assigned  to  turn  up 

evidence  about  whatever  woman  Hyman  Lubinsky 
said  he  had  seen  "come  out  of  the  Borden  yard 
about  10:30"  on  the  4th.  It  was  Harrington  and 
Doherty  who  succeeded  in  "discovering"  Ellen 
Eagan  as  that  person,  even  though  she  lived  on 
Mulberry  Street,  which  made  walking  by  92  Second 
out  of  her  way.42 

Question:  Was  Harrington  just  following  orders,  while 
maintaining  a  mind  set  of  wanting  to  objectively 
solve  the  crime,  or  was  he  motivated  to  discover 
someone  other  than  Lizzie  as  the  woman  seen  by 
Lubinsky  to  prove  that  Lizzie  had  lied  about  being 
outside? 

Fact:  It  was  Harrington  who  took  a  statement  from  Sarah 

Whitehead  (Abby  Borden's  younger  sister)  "which 
contained  much  animosity  toward  the  Borden 
sisters."43 

Question:  Did  Harrington  seek  her  out,  or  was  he  simply 
assigned  to  interview  her? 

Facts:  It  was  Harrington  who  was  sent  to  Albany,  NY  to 

investigate  Carpenter's  whereabouts  on  August  4. 
"Carpenter's  account  book  showed  that  he  sold  a 
bottle  of  ink  to  a  customer  in  Albany  on  August  5, 
1892;  two  days  earlier  he  helped  another  drummer 
sell  a  billiard  table  in  nearby  Troy,  NY.  There  was 
no  entry  for  August  4."44 

Questions:  Did  Harrington  volunteer  for  this  assignment?  How 
might  a  friendship  with  Carpenter  have  affected  his 
ability  to  perform  this  assignment  objectively? 

Fact:  Carpenter  and  his  "landlady,"  Victoria  Foreman,  in 


Albany,  NY  both  signed  notarized  statements  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  in  Albany  on  those  dates.45 
According  to  Harrington,  she  was  married.46 

Questions:  Was  Victoria  Foreman  just  Carpenter's  landlady? 
Who  was  she?  How  old  was  she?  We  only  have 
Harrington's  word  that  she  was  married.  What 
information  about  her  might  help  determine  her 
reliability  in  this  instance?  Was  Carpenter  actually 
in  Albany  on  August  4,  or  was  he  in  Fall  River? 

Fact:  William  F.  Beers,  Notary  Public,  Albany  Co.,  NY 

was  the  notary  for  both  Carpenter's  and  Victoria  A. 
Foreman's  statements.47 

Questions:  Who  was  Beers?  How  long  had  he  been  a  notary? 
What  else  about  him  might  help  us  to  know  whether 
he  was  trustworthy? 

Facts:  On  June  22,  1893,  a  letter  was  mailed  from  Fall 

River  to  "Joseph  W.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Albany,  NY": 
"My  Dear  Husband:  /  Lizzie  has  been  acquitted  and 
I  don't  think  they  can  do  anything  with  you  now.  I 
want  you  to  come  home  to  spend  the  Fourth  [of  July 
1893].  The  papers  give  a  description  of  the  man 
seen  over  the  fence  on  the  morning  of  the  murder. 
Can  you  prove  where  you  were  on  the  morning  of 
the  murder?  /  Annie".  Carpenter's  wife,  Annie 
(Barney)  Carpenter,  "freely  admitted"  sending  this 
letter.48 

Question:  If  Carpenter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murders, 
why  would  his  wife  have  written  him  this  letter? 

Facts:  On  October  11,  1 893  Harrington  married  for  the 

second  time.  Seventeen  days  later,  in  Newport,  RI, 
he  was  dead.  Age:  34.49  "For  some  time  before  his 
marriage  he  had  not  been  feeling  very  well,  but  he 
would  not  give  up  his  duties  and  rest,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding  he  did  not  appear  to  be  feeling  worse 
than  usual.  In  the  afternoon,  after  he  had  arrived  in 
Newport,  he  was  stricken  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  which  was  complicated  with  other  troubles. 
Once  during  his  illness  he  showed  slight  signs  of 
recovery,  but  these  were  followed  by  a  relapse 
which  resulted  in  his  death  this  morning."50 

Questions:  Could  it  have  been  murder?  Had  he  possibly 
threatened  to  tell  "the  truth"  (what  that  was,  of 
course,  we  don't  know)  about  Carpenter,  prompting 
Carpenter  to  either  kill  Harrington  or  have  him 
killed? 

Fact:  Joe  Carpenter,  Jr.  died  on  30  October  1899,  exactly 

six  years  and  two  days  after  Phil  Harrington  had 
died  at  age  34.  Carpenter's  age:  44.51 

Question:      Any  connection? 
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(Editor's  note:  I  believe  we  can  safely  assert  that  the  addition  of 
Dr.  Adler  to  our  staff  can  only  point  to  positive  indicators.  I  have 
known  her  for  four  years  via  her  articles,  letters,  eMails  and 
telephone  calls.  Had  I  been  making  the  Publisher  appointment, 
her  name  would  have  been  on  a  short  list  of  one.  She  is  charm- 
ing, gracious,  and  brings  a  dignity  to  the  office  that  will  be  well 
appreciated  in  the  academic  world  and  elsewhere.  Her  words 
are  reasoned  and  researched,  without  ostentation. 

For  those  who  may  wish  to  review  some  of  her  thoughts,  I  would 
refer  you  to  "Edmund  Pearson  and  the  Successful  Transforma- 
tion of  Biography  into  Legend"  in  the  October,  1997  issue  and 
"But  She  Doesn't  Look  Like  a  Fiend  ...."  in  the  January,  1999 
issue,  both  headline  articles,  and  both  brilliantly  written  by  Dr. 
Adler.) 

MY  ARRIVAL  AS  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  L.B.Q. 

Dear  Readers, 

My  pleasure  in  greeting  you  is  tempered  with  a  touch  of 
sadness  as  I  reflect  on  how  much  I  will  miss  our  outgoing 
publisher  and  my  esteemed  colleague,  Jules  Ryckebusch,  on  his 
retirement.  When  Jules  first  announced  his  plans,  he  caught  me 
by  surprise.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Bristol  Community  College 
without  him,  as  he  is  one  of  the  founding  faculty.  He  really  has 
been  here  "forever,"  for  the  life  of  the  institution.  And  then,  his 
invitation  to  succeed  him  as  publisher  of  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly  was  not  only  an  unexpected  honor,  but  also  rather  a 
challenge,  for  who  would  dispute  that  Jules  is  a  tough  act  to 
follow.  Still,  we  all  want  the  LBQ  to  hum  along  smoothly,  so  I 
am  pleased  to  do  my  modest  part.  The  really  important  work 
remains  in  the  capable  hands  of  our  editor,  Mr.  Maynard  F. 
Bertolet,  whose  dedication  and  professionalism  maintain  such  a 
high  standard  of  quality  in  the  LBQ.  We  are  also  very  fortunate  to 
have  the  services  of  Professor  Mary  Bouchard,  a  faculty  member 
in  the  Business  Administration  Department  at  BCC.  She  has 
graciously  agreed  to  share  her  expertise  and  act  as  Business 
Manager  for  the  Quarterly.  Mary  is  a  dedicated  teacher,  a  world 
traveler,  and,  you  guessed  it,  a  Lizzie  buff.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
working  with  these  talented  individuals. 

Since  its  inception,  the  LBQ  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
College,  thanks  to  President  Eileen  Farley.  She  retired  last 
summer,  and  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Sbrega.  Our  new  president 
recently  took  the  time  to  meet  with  Jules,  Mary,  and  me,  to 
discuss  the  LBQ  during  this  time  of  changes.  Dr.  Sbrega  assured 
us  that  the  supportive  association  with  the  College  will  continue, 
which  we  appreciate  deeply. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  LBQ  should  continue  for  as  long  as 
there  are  folks  who  are  fascinated  by  Lizzie  Borden,  and  we  keep 
running  into  them,  don't  we?  Although  I  have  not  served  quite  as 
much  time  as  Jules  in  this  state  institution,  I  have  worked  at  BCC 
since  1978.  In  my  role  as  Coordinator  of  Readers  Services  in  the 
Library,  I  have  observed  an  interest  in  Lizzie  which  continues 
unabated.  Every  semester,  she  is  the  subject  of  research  papers.  I 
always  enjoy  helping  students  who  come  to  the  library  with  their 
questions  about  Lizzie.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  I  came  to 
be  a  student  of  the  case  myself.  I  can't  recall  precisely  when  I 
began  reading  the  books  about  her  so  readily  available  here.    It 


GABRIELA  AT  WORK  -  READY,  WILLING  AND  ABLE ... 

PHOTOGRAPH  COURTESY  OF  GABRIELA  SCHALOW  ADLER 


just  seemed  a  "natural"  thing  to  do  in  Fall  River.  Of  course  I  had 
heard  of  her  much  earlier.  As  a  child  growing  up  in  Montreal,  I 
knew  the  familiar  doggerel  about  the  forty  whacks.  Little  did  I 
imagine  then  that  I  would  one  day  find  myself  working  in  the  very 
town  where  the  infamous  blows  fell!  Nor,  as  an  undergraduate 
English  major  in  the  Sixties,  did  I  expect  to  engage  someday  in 
scholarly  study  of  this  enigmatic  woman.  But  our  journeys 
sometimes  take  us  along  unanticipated  paths.  Once  I  settled  into 
my  job  at  BCC,  I  decided  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  There  I  found  myself  exploring 
exciting  avenues  in  literary  theory,  gender  studies,  and  cultural 
studies.  When  the  time  came  to  choose  a  dissertation  topic,  I 
could  have  taken  a  traditional  route,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  all 
the  texts  I  had  been  reading  about  Lizzie  raised  questions  in  my 
mind  that  a  dissertation  might  allow  me  to  investigate  in  a 
methodical  way.  Not  certain  that  my  dissertation  committee 
would  approve  this  unusual  proposal,  I  approached  them  with 
trepidation.  My  focus  would  be  the  representations  of  Lizzie 
Borden  over  the  course  of  a  century  in  various  genres  and  media. 
I  was  not  concerned  with  establishing  guilt  or  innocence;  rather,  I 
wanted  to  see  how  various  texts  and  American  culture  interacted 
to  produce  this  legendary  figure.  My  professors  were  enthusias- 
tic, gave  me  the  green  light,  and  off  I  went  on  my  adventure. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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THE  CRUCIAL  20  MINUTES:  A  REVISED  LIZZIE  BORDEN  TIME  LINE 


By  Paul  Dennis  Hoffman 

(Editor's  note:  We  welcome  Dr.  Hoffman  back  after  the  release 
of  his  book,  "Yesterday  in  Old  Fall  River. "  (Please  see  the 
review  of  the  book  in  the  April,  2001  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  " 

In  the  current  issue  we  see  the  influence  of  both  him  and  his  book 
in  Terence  Duniho's  article,  "Friends  from  Boyhood"  on  page  7. 
Our  disclaimer  comes  into  play  here,  i.e.  the  "Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly"  does  not  support  or  endorse  any  theory  of  the  crimes.) 


As  the  song  You  Can't  Chop  Your  Poppa  Up  in  Massachu- 
setts states:  "Some  folks  say  she  didn't  do  it/  Others  say  of  course 
she  did."  No  one  knows  for  sure,  or  is  ever  likely  to  discover,  who 
killed  Abby  and  Andrew  Borden  and  exactly  what  happened  in 
the  sitting  room  during  the  late  morning  of  August  4,1892.  There 
have  been  numerous  theories  by  authors  such  as  Edwin  H.  Porter, 
Victoria  Lincoln,  Edwin  Radin  and  Arnold  Brown,  all  of  whom 
are  well  known  to  Borden  aficionados.  Each  worked  from  the 
generally  accepted  time  line  of  what  happened  at  92  Second 
Street  after  Andrew  Borden  returned  home  from  touring  his 
"downstreet"  business  interests  that  fatal  day. 

Within  the  established  time  line,  any  or  all  of  the  theories 
advanced  by  Borden  historians  are  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 
But  what  if  an  essential  portion  of  the  time  line  itself  is  in  error? 
Could  that  mean  many  of  the  suppositions  based  upon  it  lose 
feasibility?  And  could  a  reinterpretation  of  the  events  based  upon 
a  new  time  line  yield  different  conclusions? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  minute-by-minute  accounts  of  Andrew 
on  the  morning  of  August  4  between  6:35  A.M.,  when  Borden 
historian  Neilson  Caplain  said  Andrew  first  came  down  the  stairs 
to  eat  breakfast,  and  10:45  A.M.,  when  Caplain  said  Andrew 
returned  to  92  Second  Street  from  the  Fall  River  business  district, 
is  accurate.  Let  us  also  believe  as  accurate  that  the  latest  time 
Lizzie  could  have  discovered  her  father's  dead  and  mangled  body 
on  the  sitting  room  couch  was  1 1:10  A.M.,  because  that  was  the 
time  given  by  author  Leonard  Rebello,  citing  transcripts  from  the 
preliminary  hearing  and  the  trial,  as  to  when  Borden  maid  Bridget 
Sullivan  was  seen  running  across  Second  Street  to  alert  Borden 
family  doctor  Seabury  Bowen  that  Andrew  was  murdered.  Dr. 
Bowen  was  not  at  home,  but  his  wife  Phoebe  was,  and  it  was  she 
who  talked  with  the  maid. 

The  events  of  the  time  in  between,  the  25  minutes  from  when 
Andrew  Borden  entered  his  home  until  Bridget  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Bowen,  were  later  accounted  for  by  only  two  people:  Bridget  and 
Lizzie  herself.  If  what  those  two  women  said  happened  inside  of 
the  Borden  house  and  the  time  those  events  occurred  are  accurate, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Lizzie,  either  alone  or  with  someone 
else  as  an  accomplice,  committed  the  crimes  of  which  she  was 
accused  and  eventually  acquitted.  But  what  if  that  25  minute  time 
line  is  wrong?  Is  it  possible  that  within  that  period  Lizzie  did  have 
the  opportunity  to  kill  her  father  and  clean  herself  up  even  though 
it  later  seemed  that  she  had  no  time  to  destroy  evidence  that  could 
have  pointed  to  her  as  the  murderer? 

According  to  the  official  documents,  as  cited  by  Leonard 
Rebello  in  Lizzie  Borden,  Past  &  Present,  here  is  what  supposed- 
ly occurred.  Bridget  heard  Lizzie  laugh  upstairs  as  she,  Bridget, 
struggled  to  open  the  numerous  front  door  locks  to  let  Andrew 
into  the  house  at  10:45  A.M.  Sometime  within  the  next  three 


minutes,  Andrew  had  removed  his  shoes  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa 
for  what  was  to  be  his  last  nap.  During  this  time,  he  also  may  have 
taken  his  bedroom  key  off  of  the  first  floor  mantel  and  gone 
upstairs  to  his  bedroom. 

At  10:52  A.M.,  according  to  Neilson  Caplain  in  the  April, 
1997  issue  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  Lizzie  and  Bridget  saw 
Andrew  in  the  sitting  room,  quite  alive.  Lizzie  also  asked  Bridget 
at  that  time  if  she  had  plans  to  go  to  Sargent's  store,  and  told  her 
Abby  had  received  a  note  informing  her  that  a  friend  was  ill  and 
needed  her  assistance. 

Caplain's  time  line  has  Andrew  lying  down  on  the  couch  and 
Lizzie  leaving  the  house  to  pick  pears  in  the  backyard  at  10:55 
A.M.  Rebello  has  Bridget  going  upstairs  to  her  attic  room  at  the 
rear  of  the  house  to  take  a  nap  at  10:56-10:57  A.M.;  Caplain  said 
Bridget  left  the  room  at  10:58  A.M.  At  10:57  A.M.,  then,  or  one 
minute  later  at  the  most,  Andrew  was  still  alive. 

Rebello  believes  that  Andrew  was  killed  between  10:58  A.M. 
and  11:00  A.M.  Caplain  agrees,  putting  the  time  at  "c.  11:00 
A.M."  Bridget  crossed  Second  Street  to  fetch  Dr.  Bowen  at  11:10 
A.M.  If  Lizzie  committed  the  crime,  this  would  only  give  her 
between  10  and  12  minutes  to  clean  herself  up,  including  washing 
her  hair  and  body,  change  her  bloody  dress  into  something  clean, 
hide  the  murder  weapon  and  dress  and  then  wake  Bridget  from 
her  sleep. 

Assuming  that  it  would  take  at  least  a  minute  or  two  for  the 
maid  to  be  roused  by'  Lizzie's  cries  and  compose  herself  before 
making  her  way  downstairs  and  across  Second  Street,  that  means 
Bridget  would  most  likely  have  been  awakened  at  1 1 :08  or  11 :09 
A.M.,  giving  Lizzie  even  less  time  to  clean  herself  up  and  hide 
incriminating  evidence.  From  this,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
Lizzie  could  have  done  all  of  that  plus  kill  Andrew  in  the  longest 
space  of  time  this  could  have  taken  place,  10:58-1 1:10  A.M.  (12 
minutes)  and  even  more  difficult  in  the  shortest  time  period,  1 1 :00 
-  1 1:08  A.M.  (eight  minutes  if  Andrew  was  killed  at  1 1:00  A.M. 
and  Bridget  awakened  at  1 1 :08  A.M.) 

But  what  if  this  timetable  is  not  correct?  What  if  all  of  the 
events  mentioned  did  not  happen  at  the  times  given,  or  did  not 
happen  at  all?  Remember,  the  only  witnesses  to  them  were  Lizzie 
and  Bridget.  What  if  Lizzie  killed  Andrew  at  some  other  time  and 
simply  filled  in  that  time  space  with  fictitious  events  to  Bridget, 
and  later  to  the  authorities,  so  that  it  only  seemed  there  was  too 
little  time  for  Lizzie  to  do  all  of  the  above  tasks  and  still  kill  her 
father  (there  was  plenty  of  time  to  kill  her  stepmother  beforehand, 
so  that  has  little  relevance  on  this  theory)? 

Since  Bridget  had  no  reason  to  be  aware  of  the  passing  of 
each  minute  during  the  late  morning  of  August  4,  could  Lizzie 
perhaps  have  told  Bridget  later  what  had  happened  and  when, 
convincing  the  maid  that  Lizzie's  version  of  the  time  line  was 
correct?  If  so,  Bridget  could  have  repeated  this  version  at  the 
inquest,  and  later  at  the  trial,  convincingly  because  in  her  mind 
she  was  being  truthful.  She  was,  after  all,  only  an  Irish  immigrant 
in  a  strange  country  and  her  employers,  now  Lizzie  and  Emma 
since  the  two  elder  Bordens  were  dead,  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and 
respected  American  family. 

Or,  perhaps,  could  Bridget  herself  have  been  in  on  the  plot  to 
kill  Abby  and  Andrew?  If  so,  she  and  Lizzie  could  have  concoct- 
ed the  plot  together,  including  the  time  line  that  would  not  allow 
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the  needed  minutes  for  Lizzie  to  kill  and  clean  up  before  the  first  There  are  many  other  questions  that  need  to  be  answered  if 

outsiders  were  notified.  this  theory  is  even  close  to  the  truth.  For  example,  what  about  the 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  what  could  have  happened  inside  of  pears  that  Lizzie  said  she  was  eating  while  Bridget  napped  and 

the  Borden  house  between  the  time  the  last  outsider  saw  Andrew  Andrew  died?  Could  she  have  eaten  them  even  before  Andrew  got 

alive  (10:45  A.M.)  and  the  time  the  first  outsider  heard  that  home  and  left  them  for  evidence?  Could  she  have  eaten  them  after 

Andrew  was  dead  (11:10  A.M.)?  Of  course  we  will  probably  the  murder,  since  she  did  have  more  time  than  people  thought 

never  know  for  certain.  But  here  is  one  possible  scenario.  between  the  time  Andrew  died  and  the  time  Bridget  went  across 

Andrew  Borden  arrived  home  from  downtown  at  10:45  A.M.  the  street? 

He  was  feeling  weak  and  a  bit  sick,  either  from  that  day's  If  she  had  an  accomplice  in  Bridget,  could  the  maid  have 

humidity  or  from  the  bad  meal  eaten  the  night  before.  Andrew  eaten  the  pears  in  the  barn  sometime  before  she  went  upstairs  to 

wanted  to  go  to  bed  immediately  to  rest  and  hopefully  awaken  her  room  (if  she  really  ever  did  retire  that  morning)  to  be  left  for 

later  in  the  day  feeling  better.  Lizzie  saw  Andrew  enter  the  house  the  police  to  see?  Could  the  pears  have  been  a  ruse  planned  by 

and  suggested  he  lie  down.  Andrew  was  going  to  go  up  to  his  Lizzie  or  Bridget  or  both,  for  the  purpose  of  fooling  the  police?  If 

bedroom  for  a  nap,  but  Lizzie  suggested  he  sleep  on  the  sitting  so,  the  ruse  worked  brilliantly. 

room  couch.  It  was  a  hot  sticky  day,  and  because  hot  air  rises,  the  Perhaps,  if  this  murder  was  well  thought  out,  the  pears  were 

upstairs  rooms  would  be  even  hotter  than  those  on  the  first  floor,  eaten  even  before  Andrew  came  home,  to  be  referred  to  later  as 

Andrew  then  lay  down  almost  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  house,  at  proof  she  was   nowhere  near  the   scene  when   Andrew  was 

10:46  A.M.,  say,  and  relaxed  on  the  couch.  Even  before  he  drifted  murdered.  Or  maybe  Lizzie  ate  the  pears  with  no  plan  to  connect 

off  to  sleep,  the  unsuspecting  Andrew  was  fully  vulnerable  to  an  them  to  an  alibi,  thought  of  the  pear  cores  in  the  barn  later  and 

attack  from  behind.  improvised,  saying  the  fruit  was  proof  of  where  she  was  (and  was 

Bridget,  also  feeling  poorly,  decided  to  go  up  to  her  room,  not), 

not  at  10:57  A.M.,  but  at  10:47  or  10:48  A.M.  This  would  give  There  must  be  other  weaknesses  in  this  theory  that  will  lead 

Lizzie  an  extra  eleven  minutes  alone  with  her  prone  but  still  many  to  question  its  accuracy  as  an  explanation  of  how  Lizzie 

breathing  father.  Of  course,  if  Bridget  was  in  on  the  plot,  she  Borden  could  have  killed  her  father  and  stepmother.  But  it  is  a 

could  have  excused  herself  at  any  time  with  Lizzie's  approval,  or  theory.  And  it  could  have  happened  this  way. 

simply  remained  in  the  sitting  room  without  it  inhibiting  Lizzie's  
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plans  at  all. 

Lizzie  then  could  have  killed  her  father  at  approximately 

10:50  A.M.,  giving  her  an  extra  ten  minutes  (for  a  total  of  20  (Continued from  Page  21) 

minutes)  to  hide  the  ax,  clean  up  and  change  clothes.  Perhaps,  as  if  you  aspire  to  a  stress-free  life,  do  not  try  writing  a 

some  have  speculated  since  1892,  Lizzie  did  indeed  wear  some  dissertation  while  holding  a  full-time  job,  like  I  did.   Despite  the 

sort  of  a  towel  or  protective  wrapping  on  or  over  her  head  so  that  difficulties,  there  were  many  rewards  in  this  arduous  process,  and 

her  hair  never  became  bloody  and  thus  there  was  no  need  to  wash  0ne  of  them  came  from  Jules.    My  studies  of  Lizzie  fortuitously 

it.  She  could  then  have  brought  the  bloody  towel  or  wrapper  to  coincided  with  his  brilliant  plan  to  hold  a  conference  at  BCC  to 

the  cellar  and  hidden  it  in  the  pail  containing  her  menstrual  rags;  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  Fall  River's  most  famous 

we  know  the  police  saw  her  bloody  menstrual  pail  and  did  not  murders.  For  me,  the  timing  could  not  have  been  better,  and  so  I 

check  it  thoroughly.  Or,  perhaps  she  did  not  use  a  hair  covering  became  one  of  many  enthusiastic  colleagues  who  got  involved  in 

and  did  get  her  father's  blood  on  her.  If  this  were  the  case,  she  a  project  that  grew  into  a  large,  exciting  event.    I  served  on  the 

could  have  washed  herself  and  had  almost  20  minutes  for  her  hair  planning  committee,  chaired  a  panel,  presented  a  paper  myself, 

and  hands  to  dry  in  the  hot,  albeit  humid,  heat  of  the  day.  and  thoroughly  relished  every  minute  of  it.   Each  day  was  filled 

Thus,  either  way  she  could  appear  clean,  though  not  newly  wjtn  the  excitement  of  learning  new  information,  exchanging 

washed,  when  the  first  person  from  outside  of  the  house,  her  ideas,  meeting  people  from  many  walks  of  life,  all  sharing  their 

neighbor  to  the  north  Mrs.  Adelaide  Churchill,  entered  the  Borden  fascination  with  the  legendary  Lizzie. 

house  sometime  between   11:00  and   11:15  A.M.  During  the  i  see  the  LBQ  perpetuating  the  spirit  of  the  conference.    It 

minutes  her  hair  and  body  were  drying,  Lizzie  could  have  busied  continues  to  bring  us  together  in  our  shared  interest,  and  keeps  the 

herself  with  hiding  whatever  would  have  given  her  away  if  conversations  going.  It  never  fails  to  impress  me  how  each  issue 

discovered  by  the  police.  If  she  had  no  need  to  wash,  she  had  brings   us   new   details   and   different   angles,   advancing   our 

even  more  time  to  hide  incriminating  evidence.  knowledge  of  the  case  and  it's  historical  background.   The  more 

This  scenario  is  even  more  intriguing  if  one  believes  that  people  study  the  Borden  case  seriously,  the  more  doors  open  for 

Bridget  Sullivan  played  an  active  part  in  the  murder  of  Andrew  further  thought  and  discussion.    For  this  I  thank  Our  editor,  and 

Borden,  and  thus  also,  of  course,  of  his  wife  Abby.  She  could  you,  the  devoted  readers  and  contributors,  who  make  it  all 

have  saved  Lizzie  valuable  time  by  helping  her  with,  or  perform-  possible.    Finally,  my  best  wishes  and  thanks  go  to  Jules,  whose 

ing  herself,  some  of  the  necessary  tasks  like  hiding  the  hatchet,  vision  and  genial  persistence  gave  us  wonderful  arenas  to  explore 

bloody  dress  or  towel,  or  helping  Lizzie  get  cleaned  and  dressed,  the  Fall  River  Legend,  the  Conference  in  '92,  the  panels  at  the 

This  would  have  given  Lizzie  the  opportunity  to  do  even  more  Popular  Culture  Association  conferences  and  the  Lizzie  Borden 

during  those  approximately  20  minutes.  Quarterly.    May  the  venture  he  started  flourish  as  Lizzie  moves 

It  is  this  author's  belief  that  Bridget  Sullivan  probably  had  jnto  the  twenty-first  century, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  murders.  She  was,  however,  a  young  and 

insecure  girl,  probably  open  to  suggestion  by  Lizzie  and,  by  s,ncere'y> 

believing  her  version  of  what  happened,  an  unwitting  accomplice.  &ArUla  S^kalem  cMler,  <J)k.O). 
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FIN  ALL  Y  THE  COLD  AND  SNOW  HAS  ENDED 

During  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  my  museum  stafThas  worked  diligently  adding  new  historic 
items  on  display  at  the  museum.  Daily  tours  begin  July  1  until  Labor  Day  weekend  (closed  major 
holidays),  when  we  revert  to  our  weekend  schedule  until  Halloween.  We  offer  gift  certificates  for 
overnight  stays  and  items  in  our  gift  shop. 

Crews  were  kept  very  busy  filming  the  Borden  saga  on  site  at  92  Second  St.  Most  notably, 
Unsolved  Mysteries  is  airing  a  segment;  air  date  at  this  time  is  July  23  on  Lifetime  Television  network. 
The  Food  Channel  has  yet  to  announce  an  air  date. 

I  look  forward  to  welcoming  old  friends  and  new  in  our  5lh  season. 

For  more  information  or  to  make  a  reservation  for  an  overnight  stay,  please  call  508-675-7333, 
e-mail  to  lizziebnb@lizzie-borden.com  or  visit  our  web  site:  www.Iizzie-borden.com 

We  are  conveniently  located  ofTRt.  195  E.  on  the  way  to  Cape  Cod  and  are  only  50  miles  south 
of  Boston,  MA  and  25  minutes  from  Newport,  Rl. 

1  look  forward  to  your  visit.  It  will  be  a  unique  experience  not  soon  forgotten. 

Wishing  you  all  a  safe  and  enjoyable  summer, 


The  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Museum  §  92  Second  Street  g  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  02721 
Telephone  (508)  675-7333   S  http://www.lizzie-borden.com    S    e-mail:  lizziebnb@lizzie-borden.com 
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TWO   CENTS. 


AMAZING  STATISTICAL  DATA! 

WILL  THE  REAL  INQUEST  TESTIMONY  OF  LIZZIE  BORDEN  PLEASE  STAND  UP? 


By  Terence  Duniho  and  Stefani  Koorey 

(Editor's  note:  I  must  hasten  to  tell  you 
that  this  article  was  not  born  without  grit, 
anguish,  and  a  twist  of  torment!  Here  we 
have  a  fusion  of  computer  technology, 
determination,  deep  research,  many,  many 
communications,  frequent  revisions, 
untold  hours,  and  perfectionism.  But  what 
a  story  it  is,  simply  one  of  a  land.  You  see, 
it  could  only  have  been  created  by  a 
person  with  determined  tenacity,  incred- 
ible subject  knowledge,  highly  developed 
computer  literacy  and,  lest  I  forget,  a  huge 
amount  of  talent.  To  find  these  tenets  in 
one  person  would  be  almost  impossible, 
however,  to  come  across  two  such  authors, 
would  defy  any  odds,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  happened! 

Their  high  standards,  probing  and 
inventive  methodologies,  give  us  a 
statistical  reference  for  all  future  Lizzie 
Borden  inquest  testimony  questions.  In 
addition,  during  the  course  of  our 
communication,  Dr.  Koorey  created  an 
unbelievable  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  web 
site  (http://www.lizzieandrewborden.com). 
Please  see  the  article  on  page  6. 

She  has  many  surprises  for  you  there,  one 
of  which  is  a  complete  gratis  copy  of  Miss 
Borden's  inquest  testimony  refined,  I  do 
believe,  to  as  perfect  a  copy  of  the 
verbatim  printing  as  is  currently  possible. 
All  of  this  will  be  explained  in  their  article. 


Truth  to  tell,  they  exceeded  your  editor's 
expectations  and  gave  him  the  inspiration 
to  write  an  article  that  acts  as  merely  an 
introduction  to  their  defining  art.  Please 
seepage  7.) 

Until  now,  die  most  notable  mystery 
surrounding  the  Inquest  of  the  Lizzie 
Borden  murder  case  has  been  the  where- 
abouts of  Bridget  Sullivan's  testimony  - 
missing  from  the  first  half  of  Volume  I  of 
the  inquest  transcript  since  1893.  Though 
many  have  tried,  no  one  has  ever  located 
Bridget's  earliest  "official"  account  There 
is,  however,  a  lesser  known  incongruity 
regarding  the  Inquest,  and  this  one, 
regrettably,  involves  Lizzie's  own  testimo- 
ny. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SETTING 

Lizzie's  only  words  during  the  trial 
were,  "I  am  innocent  I  leave  it  to  my 
counsel  to  speak  for  me."1  During  the  34 
years  that  followed  before  her  death,  she 
never  once  spoke  publicly  about  the  case. 
This  has  forced  scholars  of  the  double 
murder  to  hang  their  hats  on  her  inquest 
testimony  -  it  being  her  only  sworn 
statement  about  the  events  surrounding 
that  fateful  day.  This  document's  eviden- 
tial value  is  central  to  the  case,  as  it 
contains  her  own  words  in  answer  to 
District  Attorney  Hosea  Knowlton's 
questions  over  a  three-day  period  (August 
9-11,  1892).  If  you  remember  that  game 
we  played  as  children,  where  a  message  is 


whispered  to  one,  then  to  another,  only 
being  spoken  aloud  by  the  last  person,  you 
know  the  importance  of  reading  Lizzie's 
testimony  as  close  to  its  original  source  as 
possible.  As  Lizzie  and  Mr.  Knowlton 
spoke,  Miss  Annie  M.  White,  the  official 
court  stenographer,  recorded  their  words  in 
shorthand.  Next  Miss  White  typed  the 
official  transcript  from  her  stenographic 
notes.  In  other  words,  White's  typescript 
would  be  a  3rd-generation  (1 -Lizzie  spoke, 
2-White  wrote,  3-White  typed).  Since 
Volume  I  of  Miss  White's  original 
typescript  or  any  photocopy  of  that 
typescript  is  lost  to  us,  the  "best  record"  of 
Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  is  a  ^-genera- 
tion copy. 

Eight  5*-generation  versions  of  Lizzie 
Borden's  inquest  testimony  have  been 
published  at  various  times  since  1937. 

1 .  The  Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden  by  Edmund 
Lester  Pearson  (1937).2 

2.  Lizzie  Borden:  A  Case  Book  of  Family 
and  Crime  in  the  1890s  by  Joyce  G. 
Williams,  J.  Eric  Smithburn,  &  M. 
Jeanne  Peterson,  editors  (1980).3 

3.  Lizzie:  A  Novel  by  Evan  Hunter 
(1984).4 

4.  Lizzie  Borden:  The  Legend,  the  Truth, 
the  Final  Chapter  by  Arnold  R. 
Brown  (1991).5 

5.  The  Lizzie  Borden  Sourcebook  by 
David  Kent  (compiler/editor)  (1992).6 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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MISS  EIZBETH  BORDEN'S  EDITOR  SPEAKS 

Today,  Tuesday,  September  11,  2001,  as  I  sit  here  and  type 
these  words,  our  beloved  America  has  suffered  the  worst 
terrorist  attack  in  its  225  year  history.  The  very  freedoms  that 
form  the  cornerstone  of  our  culture  have  been  used  to  wage  war 
against  us.  The  staff  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  extends  to 
the  entire  readership,  and  beyond,  our  sincere  condolences  ... 
and  bows  its  head  in  solemn  prayer ... 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Harold  E.  Widdows 
from  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina?  I  came  in  contact  with  him 
only  recently,  and  was  simply  bowled  over  with  his  accomplish- 
ment. He  used  graphic  images  of  the  entire  trial  transcript  to 
type,  word-for-word,  page-by-page,  all  1,956  pages  into  a 
digital  word  processing  format.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
this  is  the  first  time  this  has  ever  been  done.  You  can  just  bet- 
your-boots  that  if  you  ever  see  it  elsewhere,  it  will  be,  in  all 
probability,  his  creation.  And  Mr.  Widdows,  with  all  the 
kindness  and  graciousness  that  forms  his  character,  gave  us  a 
copy  of  it,  without  cost.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  the  time  and 
effort  this  will  save  us.  We  were  doing  the  same  page-by-page 
procedure,  albeit  on  a  much  more  limited  scale,  to  bring  to  you 
portions  of  that  testimony.  Now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Widdows,  this 
time  can  be  put  to  more  productive  use.  Thank  you  Sir! 

Here  is  another  news  flash  about  the  trial  transcript.  In  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  October,  1999,  Page  7,  is  an  article, 
That  Illusive  Trial  Transcript,  written  by  myself.  Among  other 
things,  it  explains  the  procedure  requiring  written  permission 
from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court  in 
order  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  entire  trial  transcript,  only  available 
from  the  Boston  Public  Library  on  microfilm.  Recent  contacts 
with  the  court  have  determined  that  this  restriction  was  lifted  in 
September  of  this  year,  2001.  Anybody  can  now  purchase  a 
microfilm  copy  by  simply  applying  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  extends  to  you 
and  yours,  as  Miss  Borden  might  have  done,  a  traditional  Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year,  since  our  next  issue  will  come 
to  you  in  January,  2002.  We  will  have  our  own  Christmas 
present  for  you  then.  Leonard  Rebello  will  be  back  and  telling 
us  how  he  discovered  the  Whitehead  House,  which  is  still 
standing.  Not  only  that,  he  promises  us  pictures!  And  Mr. 
William  L.  Pavao,  Jr.,  Curator  of  the  Second  Street  Borden 
House,  has  developed  an  extended  article  about,  until  now,  the 
relatively  unknown  Mrs.  Abby  Durfee  Borden.  These  are 
pieces  that  will  be  long  remembered. 

And  finally,  please  try  to  remember  to  renew  your  subscription 
before  a  reminder  notice  is  necessary.  We  really  lose  money 
every  year,  but  you  can  help  us  a  lot  when  it's  time  to  renew. 
Check  your  mailing  label.  If  you  see  Remaining  Issues:  0, 
renew  your  subscription  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will 
eliminate  the  need  to  mail  out  reminder  notices. 

JttaynardCfr.  (Bertolet 

Editor 


EETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Dear  Editor: 

In  this  LBQ's  cover  article,  Emma  in  Faimaven,  (Editor's  note: 
July,  2001),  Leonard  Rebello  says  that  Emma  was  visiting  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Browned  and  her  daughter  Miss  Helen  Mar  Browned.  From 
the  birth  and  death  dates  given,  the  younger  Browned  would  have 
been  54  in  1892.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  Jennie  Browned. 

However,  in  Frank  Spiering's  Lizzie  he  writes  that  the  woman 
Lizzie  was  visiting  was  Jennie  Browned,  widow  of  Thomas  Browned, 
and  that  Jennie  was  born  "in  1868  which  meant  that  in  1892  she  was 
24."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  since  "Emma  at  that  time  was  forty"  the 
two  could  have  little  in  common  for  a  friendship.  This  is  what  led  him 
to  be  suspicious  of  the  true  purpose  of  Emma's  visit  to  Faimaven. 

Was  Jennie  a  nickname  for  Helen?  If  so,  just  how  old  was  she  at 
the  time  of  Emma's  visit?  Was  Jennie  another  person  at  the  Browned 
home?  Do  you  know  what  the  facts  are  here? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Best  wishes, 
Denise  Noe 

(Editor's  note:  Ms.  Denise  Noe  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
these  pages  and  took  the  time  to  ask  a  question  about  a 
supposed  contradiction.  I  forwarded  her  question  to  Mr. 
Leonard  Rebello  who  took  the  time  to  research  his  answer  and 
respond  in  kind.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  Mr.  Rebello 's 
reply  writes  'finis'  to  that  issue.  Thank  you  both  for  an 
interesting  side  light.) 

Dear  Editor: 

Emma  testified  at  the  Preliminary  Hearing  [p.  107]  that  she  was 
visiting  Miss  Helen  Browned  and  her  mother  [Rebecca]  She  never 
mentioned  the  name  Jennie.  At  the  trial,  Emma  said  she  was  "at 
Moses  Delano's  on  Green  Street."  When  asked  if  she  [Emma]  was 
related  to  the  Delanos,  she  replied  "No,  sir."  "The  Browned's  were 
living  with  the  Delanos."  She  was  visiting  "Miss  Browned  and  her 
mother."  [Rebecca  Delano  Browned].  Moses  Delano  was  Rebecca's 
brother.  By  the  way,  it  was  Moses's  wife  who  was  ailing  and  not 
feeling  well  when  Lizzie  had  Dr.  Bowen  send  the  telegram  to  Emma.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  she  was  visiting  Helen  and  her  mother  and  not  a 
Jennie  Browned. 

The  Jennie  Browned  you  refer  to  was  really  Jennie  Palmer 
Gifford  (born  1867  and  died  1948).  She  was  married  twice:  (1)  Leaner 
R.  Blackwell,  whom  she  married  on  August  12, 1884  and  (2)  Thomas 
D.  Browned,  whom  she  married  on  December  24,  1894,  two  years 
after  the  Borden  murders.  Two  things  make  this  Jennie  the  wrong 
person:  (1)  Emma  said  she  was  visiting  a  "Miss  Helen  Browned  and 
her  mother"  [Rebecca]  (2)  Jennie's  name,  at  least  in  1892,  was  Mrs. 
Jennie  Palmer  (Gifford)  Blackwell  and  not  Mrs.  Jennie  Palmer 
Browned  until  December  1894  when  they  got  married.  This  Jennie 
would  have  been  25  years  old  in  1892  while  the  Miss  Helen  Browned 
was  54  in  1892,  who  NEVER  married,  and  her  mother,  Rebecca,  was 
78.  Who  was  Emma's  (age  41)  contemporary?  Helen  Mar  Browned 
(54),  Rebecca  (78)  was  too  old  and  Jennie,  (25)  the  wrong  Browned, 
was  too  young. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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By  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  once  again,  loyal  readers.  I  hope  that  all  is  well  with 
everyone.  It's  a  hot  August  day  here  at  Bibliographic  Borden 
headquarters,  which  seems  appropriate  for  the  subject  matter  at 
hand.  Kind  of  puts  you  in  the  mood,  as  it  were. 

In  this  issue's  column,  I  thought  I'd  do  something  a  little 
different.  Whenever  my  secret  identity  as  the  Bibliographic 
Borden  is  revealed,  people  often  ask  me  what  my  favorite  books 
on  the  subject  are.  So  that  will  be  the  theme  of  this  quarter's 
column.  So,  let's  get  started,  shall  we? 

My  favorite  full-length  book  on  the  case  continues  to  be 
Victoria  Lincoln's  A  Private  Disgrace:  Lizzie  Borden  By 
Daylight.  (G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1967)  The  reader  will  notice  I 
said  my  favorite  book,  not  the  best  book.  I  don't  buy  Lincoln's 
theory  of  Lizzie's  epilepsy  spells,  nor  many  of  her  explanations 
for  the  course  of  events.  Then  why  is  it  my  favorite  out  of  many? 
Easy.  It  is  simply  the  best  written  and  the  most  fun. 

Lincoln  was  a  skilled  writer  who  knew  how  to  tell  a  tale.  Her 
Fall  River  insider's  point  of  view  provides  wonderful  gossip  and 
is  really  entertaining  to  read.  It  also  gives  the  reader  a  real  sense 
of  people  involved  and  what  their  world  was  like.  For  me,  this  is 
perhaps  Lincoln's  most  valuable  contribution.  She  weaves  her 
theories  together  well  and  makes  them  at  least  seem  plausible. 
Many  others  may  have  better  and  more  concrete  theories,  but  they 
just  don't  tell  their  stories  as  well. 

I  can  see  someone  unfamiliar  with  the  Borden  murders 
actually  sitting  down  and  enjoying  this  book.  Some  other  full- 
length  books  on  the  case  can  be,  let's  face  it,  pretty  tedious  and/or 
not  so  well  written.  While  they  may  be  interesting  to  the 
dedicated  Borden  scholar  they  are  full  of  confusing  timetables, 
endless  testimony,  and  assorted  minutia.  Fascinating?  Sure.  Easy 
and  fun-filled  reading?  Not  really.  Victoria  Lincoln's  work  is  a 
pleasure  to  read,  and  for  that  it  remains  my  favorite  full-length 
book. 

As  for  fiction,  again  it  is  a  book  that  is  a  lot  of  fun.  Walter 
Satterthwait's  Miss  Lizzie  (St.  Martins  Press,  1989)  is  my  hands- 
down  favorite.  This  wonderful  mystery  was  told  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  young  girl  who  befriends  Miss  Borden.  Set  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast  just  after  World  War  I,  its  characterization  of 
Lizzie  was  lovely.  Instead  of  the  usual  brooding  angry  woman 
that  she  is  usually  portrayed  as,  the  author  made  Lizzie  seem  very 
human.  While  Lizzie  is  depicted  as  a  lonely  and  somewhat  sad 
person,  she  is  warm  and  likable.  Using  her  iron  will  and  determi- 
nation, Lizzie  protects  her  young  friend  and  solves  the  crime.  And 
she  knows  lots  of  cool  card  tricks. 

This  book  also  made  a  point  that  I  thought  was  rather 
insightful.  The  young  girl  realized  that  whether  or  not  Miss 
Lizzie  was  guilty,  she  had  experienced  a  pretty  rough  life.  Her 
parents  had  been  murdered,  she  had  been  on  trial  and  was 
ultimately  cut  off  from  just  about  everyone  she  knew.  Her  life 
couldn't  have  been  much  of  a  pleasure  after  the  crime,  guilty  or 
innocent.  In  any  case,  this  is  my  favorite  work  of  fiction.  Not  so 
dreary  as  most  of  the  others  in  the  field  and  a  lot  of  lively  fun. 

For  poetry,  I  have  a  special  favorite.  I  had  seen  exerpts  from 
A.L.  Bixby's  poem  To  Lizzie  quoted  in  several  books.  But  the 
whole  poem  eluded  me.  It  looked  pretty  amusing,  but  I  couldn't 
find  more.  It  was  the  eminent  Dr.  John  David  Marshall,  using  his 


superior  librarian  skills,  that  tracked  the  full  work  down.  The 
poem  was  included  in  the  book  Driftwood  :  A  Modest  Collection 
of  Random  Rhymes  Written  at  Odd  Times  for  Odd  People  (State 
Journal  Company,  1907).  Luckily,  a  copy  of  this  rare  book  was 
located  nearby  in  the  John  Hay  Library  at  Brown  University.  I 
dutifully  copied  down  this  delightful  poem  and  Dr.  Marshall  later 
published  it  as  an  attractive  little  book. 


WALTER  S ATTERTH WAIT 

N  IS  S 
LIZZIE 


Uziit?  RonJen  look  ana: 
*««}gatv  her  ftelflhbOS 

iy  whacks ■ 

Or  die]  she? 


A  PRIVATE  DISGRACE: 

LIZZIE  BORDEN  BY  DAYLIGHT 

By  Victoria  Lincoln 

(G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1967) 


MISS  LIZZIE 

By  Walter  Satterthwait 
(St  Martins  Press,  1989) 


The  poem  itself  is  quite  funny,  if  not  exactly  tasteful.  Bixby 
is  very  supportive  of  Lizzie  and  tells  her  not  to  worry;  she  won't 
be  the  victim  of  a  "private  hanging  bee."  One  line  was  quite 
perceptive.  The  reason  Lizzie  should  not  fret  is  that ". .  .Their  case 
is  not  so  clear."  Humor  and  accuracy,  and  all  in  one  little  poem 
that  was  well  worth  the  hunt. 

In  the  introduction,  I  said  I  would  cover  my  favorite  books. 
But  I'm  going  to  cheat  a  little  and  do  my  favorite  music.  While 
Beeson  might  be  the  more  cultured  choice,  I  have  to  say  that  I 
enjoyed  Michael  Brown's  "The  Lizzie  Borden  Song"  the  best. 
Commonly  known  as  "You  Can't  Chop  Your  Poppa  Up  in 
Massachusetts",  this  song  is  highly  amusing  and  very  catchy. 
There  are  two  versions  of  this  song  that  I  know  about  and  each  is 
a  great  deal  of  fun.  The  first  is  on  the  cast  album  of  New  Faces  of 
1952  (RCA  Records  #LOC  1088).  This  is  a  musical  comedy 
version  that  combines  the  trial  with  a  hoedown!  The  second 
version  is  by  the  Chad  Mitchell  Trio  on  the  album  Mighty  Day  on 
Campus  (Kapp  Records  KL1262).  The  Trio  sings  the  main  part 
of  the  song,  leaving  out  the  part  about  the  hoedown.  It  is  done  in 
a  folk  style  before  an  enthusiastic  live  audience.  Both  versions 
call  Lizzie  Elizabeth,  but  I'll  forgive  them  that  this  once  because 
they  are  both  so  entertaining. 

Well,  I  could  go  on  and  on.  Maybe  someday  I'll  cover  my 
favorite  reference  book,  essay,  children's  book,  etc.  But  that's  all 
for  now.  I'll  see  you  in  the  next  issue. 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 


FALL  RIVER  IN  1892 


This  is  how  one  book,  The  Mammoth  Book  of  Killer  Women, 
described  Lizzie-town  in  1892,  "In  1892  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts was  an  ugly  but  productive  town  of  some  75,000  people." 


THE  MAMMOTH  BOOK  OF  KILLER  WOMEN 

By  Richard  Glyn  Jones,  Editor 
Carroll  &  Graf;  March  1993,  ISBN:  0881848824 


Ugly?  It  is  not  an  ugly  town  now,  and  it  probably  was  not 
then.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Fall  River  experienced  a 
period  of  prosperity.  Streets  were  widened  and  paved,  parks 
landscaped,  and  schools  and  public  buildings  erected.  The  scenic 
Taunton  River  bounded  the  town  on  the  west,  affording  sandy 
beaches  and  amusement  parks.  The  Quequechan  River  cascaded 
down  the  steep,  rocky  decline  in  the  center  of  town,  a  beautiful 
sight.  And  to  the  east  there  was  fishing  and  boating  on  one  of  the 
two  majestic  Watuppa  Ponds.  The  other  was  reserved  for  drinking 
water,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  state. 

Of  course  I  am  prejudiced,  I've  lived  in  this  city  for  nigh  onto 
seventy  years.  It  is  my  "home  town." 

I  rather  prefer  the  description  in  a  recently  published  book, 
which  was  reviewed  by  Lisa  Zawadzki  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Quarterly,  "The  Cases  That  Haunt  Us"  which  characterizes  Fall 
River  as  "a  small  but  prosperous  town."  Incidentally,  the  authors 
of  that  book  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Leonard  Rebello, 
historian,  author,  and  contributor  to  these  pages. 

AN  ORIGINAL  PLAY  ABOUT  LIZZIE 

Contributing  still  another  facet  to  her  complex  personality,  an 
original  production,  Lizzie  of  Fall  River,  had  an  extended  run  at 
the  Company  Theater  in  Norwell,  Massachusetts.  The  script,  by 
Steve  Dooner,  is  based  on  Lizzie's  testimony  at  the  Fall  River 
police  station. 


To  replicate  the  atmosphere  at  the  Borden  household  the 
author  and  part  of  the  cast,  dressed  in  period  costumes,  visited  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Museum  on  Second  Street  in  Fall 
River.  The  resulting  script  was  able  to  capture  an  eerie  and 


-  - 


a  novel  by 


ENGSTROM 

"A  major  talent* -Charles  I.  Grant 
jK?ic  and  Emms  came  alto  ina  way  iljey  nevtf  \ud 
"*'  'ackey.  author  of  ihe  Heralds  of  Valdemar  series 


LIZZIE  BORDEN 

A  Novel  By  Elizabeth  Engstrom 

TOM  DOHERTY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  1991,  ISBN:  0-312-93204-9 


mysterious  aura,  leaving  the  audience  with  a  menacing  ending. 

Lauren  Grove,  who  played  the  part  of  Lizzie,  said,  "On  the 
one  hand  Lizzie  was  a  gentle  and  proper  woman,  but  if  something 
infuriated  her  she'd  go  off  the  deep  end." 

I  am  indebted  for  this  report  to  the  Holbrook  (Massachusetts) 
Sun  under  date  of  October  1 1 .  The  author  of  the  article  wrote, 
"The  story  surrounding  the  event  passed  through  the  ages  and  has 
become  a  piece  of  popular  folklore." 

MORE  ABOUT  LIZZIE  BOOKS 

A  book  comes  to  mind,  Darkness  Loves  Us,  by  Elizabeth 
Engstrom.  Aficionados  will  recognize  the  author  as  having  written 
the  novel  titled  Lizzie  Borden.  There  is  naught  about  Lizzie  in 
Darkness,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  a  little  bit 
about  Ms.  Engstrom. 

She  was  born  in  the  Midwest,  but  her  home  then  was  in 
Hawaii.  According  to  the  Foreword,  "Elizabeth  Engstrom  is  a 
married  woman  with  a  nice  husband,  two  great  kids  and  a  tidy 
home."  This  apparently  is  her  first  published  work,  since  there  are 
no  previous  credits.  Darkness  Loves  Us  was  published  in  1985. 


(Editor's  note:  In  the  January,  2002  issue,  Mr.  Caplain  will  have 
an  extra-length  article  about  the  making  of  the  world  in  which 
Lizzie  Borden  lived.  Don 't  miss  it!) 
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THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY  WELCOMES  LIZZIEANDREWB0RDEN.COM 


By  Maynard  F.  Bertolet 

This  issue  shatters  a  long-standing  precedent.  It  had  always 
been  our  policy  for  the  editor  to  restrict  his  efforts  to  editing  and 
to  let  writers  write.  In  this  issue  however,  two  articles  are  written 
by  your  editor,  breaking  all  precedents.  But  honestly,  this  brand 
new  website,  http://www.  Lizzie  A  ndrewBorden.com,  is  so  doggon- 
ed  good,  it  would  be  disgraceful  not  to  report  it  to  you. 

The  Internet  website  was  created  by  Dr.  Stefani  Koorey.  Dr. 
Koorey  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  theatre  history  and  dramatic  criticism,  an 
M.F.A.  in  theatre  management,  and  an  M.A.  in  theatre  arts.  She 
recently  revised  and  edited  a  new  edition  of  Story  Programs:  A 
Source  Book  of  Materials  published  by  the  Scarecrow  Press, 
October,  2000.  She  and  Mr.  Terence  Duniho  co-authored  this 
issue's  headline  article  Will  the  Real  Inquest  Testimony  of  Lizzie 
Borden  Please  Stand  Up?  and  her  latest  book,  Arthur  Miller's 
Life  and  Literature:  An  Annotated  and  Comprehensive  Guide, 
was  also  published  by  the  Scarecrow  Press,  October,  2000. 

Upon  arriving  at  her  site,  you  are  greeted  by  a  colorful  home 
page  with  a  familiar  looking  pear  at  the  bottom.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  has  a  pear  on  every  page,  however,  the  pear  is  just  the 
beginning  of  delectable  delights.  Her  main  menu  selections  are 
Photos,  Cast  of  Characters,  Links,  History  of  the  Crimes,  Second 
St.  Secondhand  Shop,  Downloads,  Bibliography,  Chronology, 
Laughter  Up  the  Stairs  and  lots  more  surprises. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples.  The  Photos  link  takes 
you  to  a  secondary  page  with  these  further  subdivisions:  92 
Second  Street  Now,  House  Charts,  Crime  Scene,  House  Photos, 
Cast  of  Characters,  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Fall  River  and  Lizzie 
Miscellaneous,  all  in  all,  a  veritable  storehouse  of  Lizzie  Borden 
related  photographs.  I  will  not  take  the  surprise  away  from  your 
visit,  however,,  the  House  Charts  link,  for  example,  has  expand- 
able thumbnails  of  the  Second  Street  lot,  attic,  barn,  basement, 
first  floor  and  second  floor.  We  were  pleased  to  note  that  Dr. 
Koorey  credited  website  http://www.  halfmoon.  org/borden  for  the 
charts.  They,  as  well  as  the  halfmoon.org  site,  were  created  by 
Ms.  Nancy  A.F.  McNelly  who  wrote  the  headline  article  The 
Online  Lizzie  Borden  in  the  April,  1998  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  in  the  future,  whenever  somebody  new 
becomes  intoxicated  with  the  Lizzie  Borden  saga,  they  will  need 
to  go  no  farther  than  LizzieAndrewBorden.com  to  become  an 
expert.  Dr.  Koorey's  Downloads  link  takes  you  to  the  most 
incredible  page  ever.  Just  imagine  this,  you  can  download  Lizzie 
Borden's  Last  Will  and  Testament,  the  Probate  Records  from  her 
estate,  the  complete  existing  Witness  Statements,  the  complete 
Volume  II  of  the  Inquest  Testimony,  and  the  most  authoritative 
verbatim  complete  copy  of  Lizzie  Borden's  Inquest  Testimony 
ever!  Just  read  this  issue's  Duniho-Koorey  headline  piece  for 
proof  of  that  statement!    Download  any  or  all,  they're  all  free! 

Now,  as  if  those  downloads  were  not  enough,  she  promises 
shortly  to  have  available  complete  digital  versions  of  Edwin 
Porter's  The  Fall  River  Tragedy,  Todd  Lunday's  The  Mystery 
Unveiled:  The  Truth  about  the  Borden  Tragedy,  Edmund 
Pearson's  The  Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden,  and  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  Edward  Radin's  Lizzie  Borden:  The  Untold  Story. 

There  is  much,  much  more  that  could  be  said  about  this 
amazing  site,  but  find  out  for  yourself.  At  your  earliest  opportuni- 
ty, visit  http: //www. Lizzie AndrewBor den. com .    I  do  believe  your 
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mind  might  very  well  become  boggled,  as  mine  was.    I  stand  in 
awe  of  Dr.  Koorey's  digital  monument. 
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THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  AND  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN  MISSING  INQUEST  TRANSCRIPTS 


By  Maynard  F.  Bertolet 

This  treatise  was  inspired  by  the  painstaking  and  agonizing 
research  and  detail  behind  WILL  THE  REAL  INQUEST  TEST- 
IMONY OF  LIZZIE  BORDEN  PLEASE  STAND  UP?,  this  issue's 
headline  article  written  by  Mr.  Terence  Duniho  and  Dr.  Stefani 
Koorey.  The  many  varied  and  complex  twists  and  turns  taken 
during  the  birth  of  their  piece  naturally  raises  the  question, 
"Whatever  happened  to  the  inquest  testimony  transcripts  of  Miss 
Lizzie  Borden  and  Miss  Bridget  Sullivan?"  Then,  following  a 
discussion  with  Mr.  Michael  Martins  and  Mr.  Dennis  A.  Binette, 
Fall  River  Historical  Society  Curator  and  Assistant  Curator 
respectively,  your  editor  was  almost  ready  to  put  pen  to  paper, 
but  was  one  final  research  nut  to  crack,  and  to  whom  did  I  go? 
You  guessed  it!  It  was  Leonard  Rebello.    My  thanks  to  all! 

Just  to  refresh  your  memory  a  bit,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Preliminary  Inquest  became  law  in  1 877  when  the  prior  vehicle, 
the  "Coroner's  Jury  Statute,"  was  revised  and  the  duties  trans- 
ferred from  the  coroner  to  a  district  court  officer.  This  was  the 
law  during  the  time  of  the  Borden  case  proceedings.  The  revised 
act  required  district  court  judges  to  hold  hearings  whenever  a 
mysterious  murder  occurred.1  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  judge  was  required  to  file  a  report  certifying  the  following. 

1 .  Name  of  the  deceased. 

2.  How  and  when  the  death  occurred. 

3.  If  known,  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  causing  the 
death. 

The  Borden  Inquest  was  held  at  the  Fall  River  Police  Station 
from  Tuesday,  August  9  through  Thursday,  August  11,  1892.  It 
was  conducted  by  Judge  Josiah  C.  Blaisdell,  presiding  judge  of 
the  Second  District  Court  in  Bristol  County.  Also  present  were 
Hosea  M.  Knowlton,  City  Marshall  Rufus  B.  Hilliard,  District 
Officers  George  F.  Seaver  and  John  Rhodes,  Medical  Examiner 
William  A.  Dolan,  a  couple  of  police  officials  who  were  among 
the  first  to  arrive  at  the  Borden  house  on  the  day  of  the  murders, 
and  the  court  stenographer,  Miss  Annie  M.  White.2  One  might 
say  the  deck  was  stacked  against  Miss  Lizzie  since  at  least  seven 
antagonists  were  in  view  without  one  friendly  face  smiling  back. 
As  was  the  practice,  Miss  Borden  was  not  allowed  to  have  her 
attorney,  Andrew  J.  Jennings,  with  her  during  the  questioning. 

The  proceedings  began  with  the  testimony  of  Miss  Bridget 
Sullivan  in  the  morning  and  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  in  the  afternoon. 
Miss  Borden  was  called  back  for  additional  questioning  on  both 
August  10  and  August  11. 

According  to  some  reports,  the  whole  thing  started  on  a  sour 
note.  As  reported  in  the  Wednesday,  August  10,  1892  Fall  River 
Daily  Herald,  "People  who  watched  Bridget  Sullivan  go  through 
the  street  to  the  police  station  to  be  examined  sincerely  pitied  her. 
The  woman  seemed  to  be  dazed  and  unconscious  of  the  curiosity 
she  was  exciting  along  the  street.  She  was  not  invited  to  take  a 
companion  with  her  to  be  a  friendly  support  in  the  strange 
surroundings,  and  she  was  obliged  to  walk  to  the  station.  People 
wondered  why  the  girl  was  not  offered  the  same  consideration 
that  was  shown  Miss  Borden,  who  was  as  carefully  guarded  from 
the  eyes  of  the  curious  as  a  closed  carriage  could  do  it."  After  her 
testimony,  accompanied  by  Officer  Doherty,  Bridget  went  to  the 
Borden  house  for  a  *bundle'  and  walked  to  95  Division  Street 
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where  her  cousin  Patrick  Harrington  lived  and  spent  the  night 
there.3 

Now,  let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  Miss  Annie  M.  White,  court 
stenographer  extraordinaire.  Miss  White  regularly  transcribed 
proceedings  in  shorthand  at  the  New  Bedford  Court  House  from 
1887  to  circa  18944,  and  was  known  to  be  an  expert  in  her  field.5 
In  addition  to  the  inquest,  she  also  transcribed  the  Thursday, 
August  4  -  Wednesday,  October  1,  1892,  witness  statements  and 
the  Thursday,  August  25  -  Thursday,  September  1,  1892  Borden 
preliminary  trial.  She  did  not  however  transcribe  the  main 
Monday,  June  5  -  Tuesday,  June  20,  1893  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden  trial.  Another  expert  court 
stenographer,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Burt,  did  that. 

The  Pitman  system  of  shorthand  was  introduced  in  1837  and 
supplanted  50  years  later  by  the  Gregg  shorthand  method,  which 
is  still  taught  in  some  areas  for  non-reporting  uses.6  We  can 
assume  that  Miss  White  probably  used  the  Pitman  method. 

What  about  the  typewriter  Miss  White  used?  The  year  1872 
marked  the  first  practical  typewriter  for  commercial  office  use, 
the  Sholes  and  Glidden  typewriter.  It  was  manufactured  by  gun 
makers  E.  Remington  &  Sons  in  Ilion,  NY  from  1874  -  1878  and 
typed  in  capital  letters  only.  In  1878,  the  Remington  No.  2 
machine  was  introduced  and  had  both  upper  and  lower  case 
options  by  using  a  shift  key.  It  took  another  decade,  but  the 
Remington  No.  2  became  a  huge  success,  and  the  typewriter 
industry  was  on  its  way.  We  can  assume  that  Miss  White  used  the 
Remington  No.  2? 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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YOU  KNOW  YOU'RE  REALLY  A  BORDENITE  WHEN... 


By  Sherry  Chapman 

(Editor's  note:  On  page  9  of  the  January,  1999  "Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly,"  we  published  a  column  entitled  "Lizzie  Borden 
Jokes, "  written  by  Mrs.  Chapman  along  with  her  daughter,  Maria 
Chapman.  They  were  wry,  witty  question-and-answer  jokes,  that 
really,  only  Lizzie  Borden  intimates  could  fully  appreciate.  Here 
she  is  again,  this  time  flying  solo,  with  a  selection  of  one-sentence 
statements  that,  to  use  Mrs.  Chapman's  term,  only  a  'Bordenite' 
would  fully  understand.  Also,  I  must  hasten  to  add,  they  are  not 
merely  surface  statements,  rather,  all  require  a  modicum  of 
thought ... 

You  may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  there  has  already  been  a 
request  for  permission  to  print  them  elsewhere,  even  before  their 
first  publication  here ...) 

4     You  do  not  eat  mutton  in  any  shape,  form  or  manner. 

•  You  sing  You  Can't  Chop  Your  Poppa  up  in  Massachusetts 
as  you  go  about  your  daily  chores. 

4     You  like  to  have  your  picture  taken,  but  can't  seem  to  find 
many  of  yourself. 

I     You  say  "axe"  for  "ask". 

•  You  try  to  help  out  the  tour  guide  of  the  B  &  B,  whether  she 
wants  you  to  or  not. 

•  It's  been  109  years  and  the  murderer  still  hasn't  been  found, 
but  you  keep  buying  books  and  research  materials  thinking 
you  will  be  the  one  to  find  the  solution. 

4     You  can  eat  four  pears  in  20  minutes. 

•  You  can  go  in  a  hot,  filthy  barn  loft  and  leave  no  footprints. 

•  You  know  that  "Me  and  Brownie"  isn't  a  book  about  a  boy 
and  his  dog. 

•  You  go  to  get  a  dress  altered,  but  take  in  the  wrong  one. 

•  You  have  stood  on  the  front  stairway  in  the  B  &  B  to  see  if 
you  could  have  seen  Abby's  body  from  the  stairs. 

4     You  shelled  out  the  publisher's  price  for  the  Knowlton 
Papers,  and  consider  yourself  lucky. 

4     You  watch  The  Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden  just  to  track  the 
errors. 

4     You've  tried  to  do  the  "egg  thing"  that  Hannah  Reagan  bet 
Lizzie  she  couldn't  do. 

4     You've  put  a  coat  on  backwards  and  tried  to  swing  an  axe  at 
the  same  time,  telling  yourself  you're  doing  an  important 
scientific  historical  test,  especially  if  someone  comes  in  at  the 
time. 

4     You've  gone  to  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society  just  because 
of  the  Lizzie  exhibit. 

4     You  recognized  Michael  Martins  from  his  TV  appearances. 

4     You  refuse  to  sharpen  and  use  the  pencil  you  bought  at  the 
souvenir  shop  with  Lizzie's  facsimile  signature. 


4     When  visiting  the  Borden  graves,  you  know  who  all  the 
headstones  stand  for. 

4     You  start  referring  to  food  poisoning  as  "summer  complaint." 

4     You're  still  looking  for  the  Fruit  &  Flower  Mission  in  your 
town  so  you  can  volunteer. 

4     You  find  yourself  starting  an  old  broken- lock  collection. 

4     You  don't  talk  to  your  uncle  if  he  comes  over  to  visit. 

4     You  buy  every  book  on  Lizzie  Borden  you  can  find,  whether 
you  think  you'll  like  it  or  not,  disregarding  inflated  prices. 

4     You  never  lend  your  Lizzie  books. 

4     You  feel  a  twinge  of  excitement  every  August  4,  especially  as 
1 1 :00  rolls  around. 

4     Most  of  your  wardrobe  is  blue. 

4     You  are  putting  pressure  on  Parker  Brothers  to  do  a  Lizzie 
Borden  version  of  "Clue." 

4     You  think  your  father  will  be  70  next  month,  even  if  he's 
deceased. 

4     You  put  rosewater  on  your  mince  pies. 

4     You  put  a  request  in  to  all  the  local  video  stores  to  find  you  a 
Nance  OTSfeil  film. 

4     Whenever  you  talk  about  your  trip  to  Europe,  you  refer  to  it 
as  The  Grand  Tour. 

4     The  B  &  B  is  the  only  one  you'd  stay  at  and  not  sleep  all 
night. 

4     You've  made  your  significant  other  get  in  the  closet  at  the  B 
&  B  to  see  if  a  person  can  hide  in  there. 

4     You  don't  get  a  divorce  because  you're  afraid  your  spouse 
will  get  custody  of  your  Borden  books. 

4     You  are  tired  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Took  an  Axe  poem. 

4     Once  you  get  to  the  city  of  Fall  River,  you  can  find  the 
historical  museum  without  asking  directions. 

4     You're  on  a  first  name  basis  with  at  least  five  Borden 
historians. 

4     You  wish  you  were  on  a  first  name  basis  with  at  least  five 
Borden  historians. 

4     You've  understood  everything  on  this  list. 
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THE  TRIAL  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  VINNICUM  MORSE 

PERMISSION  TO  TRANSCRIBE  OFFICIAL  BORDEN  TRIAL  TRANSCRIPT  EXCERPTS  WAS  GRANTED  TO  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY  ON  FEBRUARY  1 1 ,  2000 
PERMISSION  WAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  SUSAN  DEL  VECCHIO,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 


(Editor's  note:  In  this  issue,  we  begin  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Vinnicum  Morse,  Andrew  Borden's  brother-in-law  by  his  first 
wife,  Sarah  Morse.  Mr.  Morse  was  visiting  the  Bordens  during 
the  time  of  the  murders.  He  must  have  been  something  like  the 
'Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner'  since  he  stayed  for  more  than  three 
months  following  the  murders. 

As  you  may  imagine,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  type  these  testimony 
excerpts  from  microfilm  copies  of  documents  more  than  a  century 
old.  But  that  is  just  what  we  do!  Every  trial  release  begins  with 
manual  data  entry,  followed  by  rigorous  multiple  proof  reading 
processes. 

Now,  on  to  the  most  amazing  present  that  has  ever  been  dropped 
into  our  laps.  Dr.  Stefani  Koorey,  Borden  author,  historian  and 
creator  of  the  new,  magnificent,  and  important,  Lizzie  Borden 
website,  www.lizzieandrewborden.com,  (see  article  on  page  6), 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  the  entire  trial  converted  into 
word  processing  format,  thus  making  our  job  much,  much  easier! 
She  put  us  in  touch  with  a  person  who  had  converted  the  entire 
trial  transcript,  word  by  word,  page  by  page 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  note  was  actually  written  with 
tongue  in  cheek.  You  see,  there  is  that  one  individual,  in  the 
entire  world,  who  had  the  determination,  wisdom,  wherewithal, 
tools  and  expertise  to  make  it  happen.  He  used  graphic  images 
of  the  entire  transcript  to  type,  word-for-word,  all  1,956  pages. 
This  amazing  paragon  of  virtue,  kindness  and  consideration  is 
Mr.  Harold  E.  Widdows  from  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  Widdows  is  probably  one  of  the  most  considerate 
people  your  editor  has  met.  After  working  literally  hundreds  of 
man  hours  generating  his  creative  output,  he  not  only  duplicated- 
ed  a  copy  for  us,  but  also,  donated  it.  Needless  to  say,  we  are 
deeply  in  his  debt  and  will  continue  to  appreciate  his  kindness, 
and  marvel  at  his  tenacity no  end ) 


Q 
A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 
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JOHN  V.MORSE,  Sworn. 

(By  Mr.  Moody.)  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  sir? 
John  Vinnicum  Morse. 

Where  is  your  present  residence? 
South  Dartmouth. 

Be  good  enough  to  give  us  your  age,  sir. 
About  60. 

How  long  has  your  residence  been  that  which  you  have  just 

stated? 

Well,  something  over  a  year  previous  to  about  four  months,  I 

have  been  west. 


Q.    Prior  to  that  time  your  residence  had  been  in  the  west? 
A.    Three  years  ago  last  April  I  came  east. 

Q.    Prior  to  the  time  of  coming  east  had  you  been  a  resident  of 

the  west  a  number  of  years? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q 
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JOHN  VINNICUM  MORSE 

Andrew  Borden's  brother-in-law  by  his  first  wife  Sarah  Anthony  Morse 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 


Did  you  bear  any  relation  to  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Borden? 
She  was  a  sister  to  me. 

And  you  are  therefore  an  uncle  of  the  prisoner  and  of  Miss 
Emma  Borden? 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borden's  first  wife  — 
His  first  wife  was  my  sister. 

—  was  a  Morse  of  course? 
Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  now  recall  when  Mr.  Borden  was  first  married  or 

about  when? 

Oh,  I  can  by  studying  it  over  a  little. 

If  you  could  give  us  the  date  approximately  without  delay,  I 

wish  you  would  be  good  enough  to  do  so. 

I  should  think  about  fifty  —  about  forty-seven  years  ago. 

Of  that  marriage  how  many  children  were  there? 
Three. 

One  died  a  good  many  years  ago? 
Yes,  sir. 

The  two  others  were  the  prisoner  and  Miss  Emma  Borden? 
Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  remember  when  your  sister  died? 
I  think  she  died  in  1861. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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WILL  THE  REAL  INQUEST  TESTIMONY... 

(Continued from  Page  1) 

6.  Stenographer's  Minutes:  Inquest  upon  the  deaths  of  Andrew 
J.  Borden  and  Abby  D.  Borden  transcribed  copy  available  at 
the  Fall  River  Historical  Society  (cl995).7 

7.  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  Fall  River  Tragedy  by  Owen 
Haskell  (1997).8 

8.  Fall  River  Police  Department  website  ( 1 998).9 

Some  of  these  state  their  intention  is  to  keep  intact  all 
grammatical  and  typographical  errors  as  found  in  the  New 
Bedford  Evening  Standard,  but  none  has  quite  succeeded. 
However,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  chart,  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society  comes  closer  than  the  rest.  Evan  Hunter,  on  the 
other  hand,  set  a  new  record  for  changes  made  to  Lizzie's  inquest 
testimony.  He  also  turned  508  words  into  254  contractions  and 
reversed  six  pairs  of  words.  However,  unlike  the  other  seven,  his 
was  intended  to  be  fiction! 
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Fifth-generation  copies  of  her  entire  testimony  with  varying 
degrees  of  error  may  not  be  ideal,  but  what  happens  when 
newspaper  reporters  are  allowed  in  a  courtroom,  without  tape 
recorders  or  any  knowledge  of  shorthand? 

THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  APPEARANCE  OF  LIZZIE'S  WORDS 

Lizzie  Borden  did  not  testify  at  the  Preliminary  Hearing  in 
late  August  1892,  or  ten  months  later,  during  her  1893  trial  for  the 
double  murder  of  her  father  and  step-mother.  According  to  Judge 
Robert  Sullivan's  Goodbye,  Lizzie  Borden,  Lizzie's  inquest 
testimony  was  not  published  for  the  general  public  to  read  "until 
the  actual  trial  was  in  progress:  on  11  June  1893  in  the 
Providence  [Daily]  Journal,  and  the  following  day,  12  June,  in 
the  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard."10  Evidence  that  the  Evening 
Standard  printed  a  verbatim  copy  of  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  as 
provided  to  them  by  Knowlton  surfaced  in  1 924  in  an  interview  with 
Edmund  Pearson.  When  questioned  about  whether  Lizzie's  inquest 
testimony  existed,  Pearson  replied,  "It  was  on  that  date  the  court 
excluded  this  evidence;  and  Mr.  Knowlton  furnished  The  Standard 
with  a  copy  of  it."  The  article  continues,  "If  Mr.  Pearson  means  that 
the  original  stenographers  report  is  not  in  existence  he  may  be  right, 


but  this  in  The  Standard  was  a  verbatim  copy  of  it."1 ' 

The  Providence  Daily  Journal's  "Lizzie  Borden's  Statements" 
were  actually  published  on  June  12th,  the  same  day  as  the 
Evening  Standard  published  theirs.  But  more  about  that  in  a 
moment. 

Sullivan  acknowledged  that  the  source  for  his  reprint  of 
Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  was  the  "Providence  [Daily]  Journal." 
He  does  not  mention  that  this  same  version  also  appeared  eighty- 
one  years  earlier  in  Edwin  H.  Porter's  book,  The  Fall  River 
Tragedy:  A  History  of  the  Borden  Murders,  published  before  the 
year  1893  had  ended.12  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony,  as  found  in  the 
books  written  by  Porter  and  Sullivan,  as  well  as  page  one  of  the 
June  12th  Journal,  are  nearly  identical.13  This  tells  us  that 
although  Porter  did  not  give  his  source,  he  also  obtained  the 
version  for  his  1 893  book  from  the  Providence  Daily  Journal  (or 
perhaps  it  was  Porter's  notes  they  published). 

Sullivan  states  in  his  introduction  to  Lizzie's  testimony  that 
while  "No  responsible  person  can  represent  with  absolute 
certainty  that  the  Providence  [Daily]  Journal's  account  of  Lizzie's 

testimony  at  the  secret  inquest  is 
either  complete  or  completely  in 
accord  with  Stenographer  White's 
notes,  ...  a  comparison  of  Lizzie's 
statement  from  the  Journal  with 
that  as  published  by  the  New 
Bedford  [Evening]  Standard 
reveals  that  the  two  vary  only  in 
slight  detail.  In  fact,  ...  [there  is] 
only  [one]  significant  difference 
between  the  two  accounts."14 
With  this  statement  he  leads  his 
readers  to  assume  the  two  are 
nearly  the  same. 

Edmund  Pearson  was  another 
author  who  allowed  himself  to 
believe  with  Porter  that  the  two 
versions  weren't  all  that  different. 
Speaking  of  the  far  more 
complete  and  accurate  version 
published  by  the  New  Bedford 
Evening  Standard,  he  wrote,  "It  does  not  differ  widely  from  the 
version  quoted  in  Mr.  Porter's  book,  and  also  in  mine."15  But, 
then,  he  too  had  already  decided  she  was  guilty.  The  book 
Pearson  refers  to  as  "mine"  was  Studies  in  Murder,  published  two 
years  earlier.16  At  that  time  he  seems  not  to  have  actually  seen  the 
verbatim  rendering  that  had  been  published  by  the  Evening 
Standard.  Though  he  too  was  convinced  of  Lizzie's  guilt,  thirteen 
years  later  he  did  include  the  Evening  Standards  version  in  his 
Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden,  "slightly  condensed  to  omit  repetitions."17 
At  no  point  does  Judge  Sullivan  give  any  indication  of  how 
radically  different  these  two  versions  -  the  New  Bedford  Evening 
Standard  and  the  Providence  Daily  Journal  -  actually  are.  And 
like  the  now  debunked  "hot  day"  myth,  Borden  scholars  and 
everyday  readers  of  the  case  have  accepted  as  gospel  the  words  of 
Edwin  Porter,  Edmund  Pearson,  Robert  Sullivan  and  others  who 
have  professed  that  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  as  printed  on  "June 
11,  1893"  in  the  Providence  Daily  Journal  was  essentially  the 
same  as  the  official  record  of  her  sworn  testimony. 

But  the  "official  transcript"  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  Miss 
Annie  M.  White,  the  official  court  stenographer,  as  the  inquest 
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unfolded,  was  bound  to  differ  from  notes  written  by  newspaper 
reporters  not  present  at  the  Inquest  and  who  only  heard  the  actual 
testimony  read,  by  Hosea  Knowlton,  at  the  Preliminary  Hearing  a 

few  weeks  later. 

THE  PLOT  THICKENS 

According  to  Porter,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Preliminary 
Hearing,  little  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  murders,  "the 
District  Attorney  read  the  short-hand  report  of  the  testimony  of 
Miss  Lizzie  Borden  given  at  the  inquest,  and  taken  by  Miss 
White,  the  official  stenographer."18  It  is  apparent  from  reading 
the  Journal's  account  that  someone  was  present  at  the  Preliminary 
Hearing  taking  notes  that  day.  While  we  cannot  be  certain,  since 
Miss  White  -  who  also  recorded  this  proceeding  -  did  not  include 
it  in  her  5-volume  typescript  of  the  Hearing,  in  all  probability  the 
entire  transcript  was  read  aloud  in  court.  In  any  case,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  because  he  read  it  from  her  "short-hand" 
that  it  was  therefore  shortened. 

After  a  close  reading  of  the  Journal's  account  of  the  Inquest, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  person  working  for  that  paper  was  not 
a  trained  listener,  did  not  know  shorthand,  had  not  been  instructed 
to  write  down  as  much  of  the  proceeding  as  possible,  and  was 
inclined  to  paraphrase  what  was  heard  rather  than  attempting  to 


THE  COMPARISON  METHODOLOGY 

(Editor's  note:  One  might  well  be  tempted  to  inquire  about  the  method  used 
to  generate  the  amazing  statistics  in  the  charted  differences  on  the  facing 
page.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  step-by-step  process. 

Without  taking  a  time-machine  back  to  the  inquest  itself  and  making  our 
own  mechanically  reproduced  copy,  this  will  'fill  the  bill'  quite  nicely 
indeed,  until  an  Annie  M.  White  original  of  Miss  Borden 's  inquest  testimony 
appears  ...  if  and  when.) 

THE  COPYING  PROCESS 

1.  Obtained  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  June  12,  1893  New  Bedford  Evening 
Standard.17 

2.  Photocopied  and  enlarged  Miss  Borden's  facsimile  testimony  to  190% 
onto  twelve  legal  sized  sheets  of  paper. 

3.  Meticulously  typed  the  entire  testimony  into  word  processing  software. 

THE  PROOFING  PROCESS 

1.  Each  of  the  S^-generation  versions  were  visually  and  meticulously 
compared  with  the  computerized  version. 

2.  Each  difference  found  was  visually  compared  against  the  photocopied 
facsimile  and  correctly  posted  to  the  computerized  version.  As  a  result, 
errors  that  had  crept  into  the  authors'  computerized  version  were  found 
and  corrected. 

3.  After  the  final  S^-generation  version  had  been  compared,  and  corrections 
made,  the  statistics  were  generated. 


record  it  verbatim.  The  result,  sadly,  is  a  severely  truncated  and 
distorted  adaptation  of  the  original.  It  may  be  that  the  Journal 
had  not  anticipated  that  it  would  be  read  in  court  that  day.  What's 
more,  it  would  be  nearly  ten  months  before  they  would  learn,  on 
June  12th  -  after  they  had  already  published  their  radically  altered 
version  -  that  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  was  to  be  excluded  from 
her  trial.  Perhaps  hurrying  to  get  their  version  into  print  before 
the  verbatim  record  appeared  later  that  day  in  the  Evening 
Standard,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  hours  before  going  to  print,  an 
effort  was  made  to  "remember"  some  of  what  had  been  heard 
nearly  a  year  earlier. 

Contrary  to  Sullivan's  assertion,  the  testimony  as  printed  in 
the  Providence  Daily  Journal  is  not  only  substantively  different 


from  the  verbatim  record  but  is  presented  in  a  manner  that 
radically  alters  the  reader's  view  of  the  most  important  person  in 
the  case.  The  Journal's  account  reads  like  a  series  of  statements 
rather  than  the  interrogation  that  actually  took  place.  Placing 
quotation  marks  around  everything  supposedly  said  by  Knowlton 
or  Lizzie,  it  even  prefaces  this  with  "District  Attorney  Knowlton 
read  the  testimony  as  follows."  The  use  of  quotation  marks  leads 
the  reader  to  believe  that  the  words  contained  in  the  Journal  are 
Lizzie's  own,  given  verbatim.  In  this  way,  it  misleads  the  reader 
by  putting  words  in  Lizzie's  mouth  that  were  never  spoken,  giving 
authority  to  the  words  where  none  exists,  and  adding  a  sense  of 
continuity  to  her  responses  not  evident  in  the  verbatim  transcripts. 
Even  the  order  in  which  the  questioning  progressed  is  substantial- 
ly changed  in  the  Journal's  version.  Lost  is  Lizzie's  hesitation, 
backtracking,  contradictions,  circular  arguments  -  literally  the 
"voice"  of  Lizzie  as  we  more  nearly  hear  it  through  the  verbatim 
transcript  as  published  by  the  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard. 

A  NUMERICAL  COMPARISON 

Word  processing  software  allows  a  quick  comparison  of 
documents,  so  here  is  a  "Basic  Count"  for  the  two  versions  of 
Lizzie's  testimony  that  Sullivan  tells  us  "vary  only  in  slight 
detail." 


Evening 

Providence 

%ofPJ 

Standard 

Journal 

toES 

Syllables 

20124 

880 

4.4/100 

Words 

15353 

651 

4.2/100 

Sentences 

1541 

69 

4.5/100 

Paragraphs 

1321 

56 

4.2/100 

Short  sentences 

1282 

60 

4.7/100 

Long  sentences 

35 

2 

5.7/100 

Simple  sentences 

563 

133 

23.6/100 

Big  words 

706 

42 

5.9/100 

Syllables  per  word 

1.31 

1.35 

Words  per  sentence 

9.96 

9.43 

Sentences  per  paragraph 

1.16 

1.23 

While  we  see  that  the  last  three  comparisons  are  quite 
similar,  the  other  statistics  show  a  gross  disparity  between  the  two 
accounts.  Aside  from  the  "simple  sentences"  ratio  (which  results 
from  the  JournaPs  version  being  composed  of  many  summarizing 
sentences),  on  average  we  can  say  that  the  version  published  first 
in  the  Providence  Daily  Journal,  next  in  Porter's  1893  book  and 
again  in  Sullivan's  1974  book,  is  less  than  5%  of  the  entire 
testimony  as  published  the  same  day  by  the  New  Bedford  Evening 
Standard. 

SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES 

The  differences  between  the  Providence  Daily  Journal  and 
the  Evening  Standard  break  down  into  two  major  categories: 
factual  and  semantic.  The  factual  changes  range  from  rather 
mundane  misstatements  (like  reporting  the  phrase  "a  little  piece  of 
tape"  as  "a  piece  of  lace")  to  some  rather  important  alterations  in 
the  time  line  of  the  events  of  August  3  and  4.  For  instance,  to  the 
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question  "What  time  did  he  [her  father]  start  away?"  the  Evening 
Standard  correctly  printed  her  response  as  being  essentially  "I 
don't  know."  The  Journal,  however,  chose  to  tell  its  readers  that 
Lizzie's  response  was  a  definitive  "My  father  went  down  town 
after  9  o'clock."  It  is  additionally  disheartening  to  relate  that  not 
only  does  the  Journal  eliminate  a  staggering  95%  of  the  verbatim 
record,  but  actually  invents  seven  questions  and  answers  out  of 
whole  cloth. 

Semantic  changes  to  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  are  a  bit 
trickier  to  interpret.  When  Lizzie's  response  to  a  question  appears 
less  than  certain,  the  Journal  changes  her  answer  to  appear  more 
definite.  In  some  cases  this  works  in  Lizzie's  favor  by  making  her 
seem  in  command  of  her  facts.  Yet  in  many  instances  the 
Journal's  version  makes  her  sound  like  she  is  lying  or  has  some 
ulterior  purpose  for  making  the  statement,  when  it  isn't  what  she 
has  actually  said  at  all. 

In  a  broad  view,  by  combining  Knowlton's  questions  with 
Lizzie's  answers  in  an  effort  to  summarize,  the  Journal  has 
blurred  the  edges  of  her  responses,  truncating  the  give-and-take 
examination  into  a  haphazard  narrative.  While  this  method  may 
be  a  suitable  style  for  the  newspaper-reading  public,  the  effect 
becomes  startling  in  light  of  the  verbatim  record,  and  creates  a 
distorted  historical  image  of  the  accused  double  murderer. 

The  nineteen  examples  included  below  -  gleaned  from  more 
than  forty  more-or-less  significant  differences  -  represent  the  type 
of  errors  encountered  when  comparing  the  two  newspapers' 
accounts  of  Lizzie's  Inquest  testimony.  You  are  invited  to 
examine  for  yourself  how  divergent  they  are  by  comparing 
Sullivan's  reprint  of  the  Journal  report  in  his  "Appendix  I"  with 
the  reprint  in  Lizzie  Borden,  Did  She?  Or  Didn't  She?]9 

1.  When  she  was  asked  what  she  knew  about  her  father's  real 
estate,  Lizzie's  answer  was,  according  to  the  Evening 
Standard  (ES):  "the  A.  J.  Borden  building  and  corner,  and 
the  land  on  South  Main  street  where  Mc  Mannus  is"  yet  the 
Providence  Daily  Journal  (PJ)  printed  "some  property  on 
North  Main  street,  Borden  Block,  some  land  further  south." 
[From  property  records,  we  know  the  correct  answer  was  that 
of  the  Standard.] 

2.  When  Knowlton  was  trying  to  determine  what  Lizzie  had 
called  her  stepmother  the  last  five  years:  ES  reported  that  her 
response  was  simply,  "Mrs.  Borden."  PJ  printed,  "I  called 
her  Mrs.  Borden  and  sometimes  mother." 

[From  the  Witness  Statements,  we  know  she  did  sometimes 
call  her  mother,  and  also  "Mrs.  B."] 

3.  Q.    "What  dress  did  you  wear  the  day  they  were  killed?" 
ES:  "I  had  on  a  navy  blue,  sort  of  a  bengaline  or  India  silk 
skirt,  with  a  navy  blue  blouse.  In  the  afternoon  they  thought  I 
had  better  change  it.  I  put  on  a  pink  wrapper." 

PJ:  "The  day  they  were  killed  I  had  on  a  blue  dress.     I 
changed  it  in  the  afternoon  and  put  on  a  print  dress." 
[There  was  enough  confusion  about  what  clothes  she  wore 
that  day  without  the  Providence  Daily  Journal  adding  to  it!] 

4.  Q.    "Before  that  had  he  [John  Morse]  been  at  your  house, 
before  he  came  east?" 

ES:  "Yes,  he  has  been  here,  if  you  remember  the  winter  that 
the  river  was  frozen  over  and  they  went  across,  he  was  here 
that  winter,  some  14  years  ago,  was  it  not?" 
PJ:  "He  has  been  here  once  since  the  river  was  frozen  over." 
[He  had  been  there  more  than  once  "since  the  river  was 
frozen  over."    She  was  clearly  saying  that  when  the  river 


froze  over  was  one  of  the  times  he  was  there.] 
5.     ES:  Q.   As  near  as  you  can  remember,  when  did  you  return 
[from  your  visit  with  Alice  Russell]?  A.  About  nine  o'clock 
at  night." 

PJ:  "Wednesday  evening  I  was  with  Miss  Russell  at  9 
o'clock." 

[If  she  returned  at  nine,  she  wasn't  still  with  Miss  Russell  at 
nine.] 

6.  Q.    "Where  was  your  mother?" 

ES:  "She  was   in  the  dining  room  with  a  feather  duster 

dusting." 

PJ:  "Saw  my  mother  with  a  dust  cloth  in  her  hand." 

[In  trying  to  solve  such  a  mystery  as  this,  dependable  and 

specific  facts  are  a  necessity;  a  "feather  duster"  is  not  a  "dust 

cloth."   Also,  here's  one  of  many  instances  where  Lizzie  did 

answer  the  question  asked.    But  the  Journal  left  out  "in  the 

dining  room."] 

7.  Q.  "About  what  time  do  you  think  your  father  went  down 
town?" 

ES:  "I  don't  know;  it  must  have  been  after  nine  o'clock.    I 

don't  know  what  time  it  was." 

PJ:  "My  father  went  down  town  after  9  o'clock." 

[Both  times  that  Knowlton  asked  about  this,  Lizzie  said  she 

didn't  know,  but  the  reporter  from  the  Providence  Daily 

Journal  summarized  it  otherwise.] 

8.  Q.    "So  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  anybody 
to  have  gone  through  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and 
front  hall,  without  your  seeing  them?" 

ES:  "They  could  have  gone  from  the  kitchen  into  the  sitting 
room  while  I  was  in  the  dining  room,  if  there  was  anybody  to 

go." 

PJ:  "It  would  have  been  difficult  for  anybody  to  pass 

through  these  rooms  unless  they  passed  through  while  I  was 

in  the  dining  room." 

[Lizzie  was  clearly  saying  that  while  she  was  in  the  dining 

room  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  anyone  to  go 

through  the  kitchen  or  sitting  room  without  her  seeing  them 

"if  there  was  anybody  to  go."] 

9.  ES:  Q.    "A  large  portion  of  that  time,  the  girl  was  out  of 
doors?" 

PJ:  Q.      "A  portion  of  the  time  the  girl  was  out  of  doors, 

wasn't  she?" 

£5:  A.     "I  don't  know  where  she  was,  I  did  not  see  her.    I 

supposed  she  was  out  of  doors,  as  she  had  the  pail  and 

brush." 

PJ:  A.    "Yes." 

[The  two  versions  of  the  question  asked  are  quite  similar,  but 

"I  don't  know  where  she  was"  and  "YesJI  are  not.] 

10.  Q.  "How  long  was  your  father  in  the  house  before  you  found 
him  killed?" 

ES:  "I  don't  know  exactly,  because  I  went  out  to  the  barn.   I 

don't  know  what  time  he  came  home.    I  don't  think  he  had 

been  home  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  I  am  not 

sure." 

PJ:  "I  don't  know  what  time  my  father  came  in." 

[Where  Lizzie's  answer  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  pinpoint 

how  long  her  father  had  been  home  before  he  was  found 

dead,  the  Journals  answer  makes  it  seem  as  though  she's 

trying  to  hide  something  or  is  simply  lying.] 

11.  ES:  Q.  "Tea  chest  lead?"  A.  "No,  sir." 
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PJ:  "Was  the  lead  referred  to  tea  lead  or  lead  that  comes  in 
tea  chests?"  A.  "I  don't  know." 

[Here  Lizzie  is  definite,  but  the  Journal  has  her  not  knowing 
something  she  would  easily  have  known.] 

12.  ES:  Q.  "How  long  do  you  think  you  were  up  there?"  A. 
"Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I  should  not  think." 
PJ:  Q.  "How  long  do  you  think  you  occupied  in  looking  for 
the  sinkers?"  A.  "About  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes." 

[The  Standard's  version  makes  sense  in  context  with  her 
testimony,  as  it  is  clear  she  never  said  she  spent  anything  near 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  looking  for  sinkers.  But  the 
JournaFs  version  makes  her  sound  again  like  she  must  be 
lying.] 

13.  ES:  Q.  "You  observe  that  fact,  do  you  not?  You  have  put 
yourself  in  the  only  place  perhaps,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  see  a  person  going  into  the  house?"  A. 
"Yes  sir,  I  should  have  seen  them  from  the  front  window." 
PJ:  Q.     "Could  you,  while  standing  looking  out  of  that 
window,  see  anybody  enter  the  kitchen?"  A.  "No,  sir." 
[Obviously  these  are  opposite  answers  to  roughly  the  same 
question.] 

14.  ES:  Q.  "You  made  no  effort  to  find  your  mother  at  all?"  A. 
"No,  sir." 

PJ:  "I  made  no  efforts  to  find  my  mother  at  all." 
[Even  though  the  Journal  often  combined  Knowlton's 
questions  with  Lizzie's  answers  to  summarize,  here,  as  in 
several  other  instances,  it  makes  it  seem  that  Lizzie  is 
actually  making  the  statement,  when  really  all  she  said  was 
"No,  sir"  in  response  to  Knowlton's  question.  Where  the 
shock  of  the  situation  might  well  have  prevented  her  from 
thinking  about  her  stepmother,  this  rewording  makes  it  seem 
that  Lizzie  quite  consciously  chose  not  to  search  for  her.] 

15.  ES:  Q.  "Have  you  any  idea  when  it  was  that  your  father 
came  home?"  A.  "I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  must  have 
been  after  10,  because  I  think  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  he 
should  go  out  until  about  10.  When  he  went  out  I  did  not 
look  at  the  clock  to  see  what  time  it  was.  I  think  he  did  not 
go  out  until  10,  or  a  little  after.  He  was  not  gone  so  very 
long." 

PJ:  "I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  time  my  father  came  home." 
[Clearly,  she  did  have  an  idea,  rather  detailed,  which  she 
gave.] 

16.  ES:  Q.  "Was  he  not  in  the  dining  room  sitting  down?"  A. 
"I  don't  remember  his  being  in  the  dining  room  sitting  down." 
PJ:  "I  don't  remember  his  being  in  the  sitting  room  or  sitting 
down." 

[Neither  the  question  nor  her  answer  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  sitting  room.] 

17.  At  one  point,  when  asked  if  the  doctor  had  given  her  father 
any  medicine  that  she  knew  of,  Lizzie  answered  in  part,  "he 
took  some  medicine;  it  was  not  doctor's  medicine;  it  was  what 
we  gave  him."  She  was  then  asked,  "When  was  that?"  "He 
took  the  castor  oil  some  time  Wednesday."  But  PJ  summa- 
rizes these  two  answers  as  "He  was  taking  medicine  for  some 
time." 

18.  ES:  Q.  "What  kind  of  a  one  [dress  pattern]  was  it,  please?" 
A.  "It  was  a  pink  stripe  and  a  white  stripe,  and  a  blue  stripe 
corded  gingham." 

PJ:  "The  dress  I  wore  that  forenoon  was  a  white  and  blue 
stripe  of  some  sort." 


[Here  the  Journal  makes  her  description  of  the  dress  pattern 
she  bought  in  New  Bedford  into  the  dress  she  wore  that 
morning.] 
19.  ES:  Q.     "Did  you  go  into  any  drug  store  and  inquire  for 
prussic  acid?"  A.  "I  did  not." 

PJ:  "I  did  not  go  to  Smith's  drugstore  to  buy  prussic  acid." 
[In  fact,  Lizzie  contended  that  she  had  never  been  in  Smith's 
drugstore,  but  this  "summary"  makes  it  seem  that  she  went 
there  that  day,  but  not  to  buy  prussic  acid!] 

IN  CONCLUSION 

According  to  the  verbatim  Inquest  transcript,  as  reprinted  in 
the  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard  on  June  12,  1893,  Lizzie 
never  made  the  remark,  "I  do  not  do  things  in  a  hurry,"  but  it  will 
probably  live  forever  as  something  she  said  because  of  the 
reporting  of  the  Providence  Daily  Journal.  (In  fairness,  she  did 
say,  "I  can't  do  anything  in  a  minute.")  Obviously  Lizzie  did  not 
go  to  the  barn  at  "10  o'clock,"  but  the  Journal  never  caught  the 
error.  And  she  never  said  she  opened  a  window  in  the  barn,  only 
that  she  "went  to  the  west  window  over  the  hay,  to  the  west 
window,  and  the  curtain  was  slanted  a  little.  I  pulled  it  down." 

The  Journal's  distorted  interpretation  in  reporting  her  inquest 
testimony  clearly  reflects  their  bias  against  Lizzie  Borden.  Others 
who  have  shown  a  preference  for  the  Journal's  version  (Porter 
and  Sullivan  among  them)  have  uniformly  believed  that  Lizzie 
was  guilty  of  these  murders  -  for  which  she  was  acquitted.  We 
may  never  know  for  certain,  but  could  this  be  why  each  of  them 
based  at  least  part  of  his  argument,  not  on  the  verbatim  record  of 
what  Lizzie  Borden  had  said  (readily  available  to  all  of  them,  at 
least  in  the  ^-generation  published  by  the  Evening  Standard), 
but  rather  on  a  counterfeit  that  more  nearly  supports  their  cause? 

Charts  and  graphs  that  compare  the  various  S^-generation 
versions  of  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  are  helpful  in  determining 
which  copyist  was  more  accurate  in  recording  the  Evening 
Standards  "verbatim"  account,  and  thus  provide  the  scholar  with 
informed  choices  regarding  source  material.  Ultimately,  it  is  left 
to  modern  students  of  the  crime  to  decipher  what  has  become  a 
maze  of  myths,  evidence,  anecdotes,  official  court  records, 
photographs,  gossip,  and  factual  accounts  in  the  search  for  the 
crime's  solution.  As  we  wade  through  the  mass  of  materials,  we 
should  not  assume  or  expect  that  we  know  the  case  and  its  myriad 
of  detail  well  enough  to  determine  "the  truth."  By  reexamining  all 
that  we  may  have  taken  for  granted  these  many  years,  we  will  add 
to  the  scholarship  of  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  unsolved  murder 
cases  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Whether  you  think  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  innocent,  guilty  or 
a  collaborator,  the  authors  of  this  article  have  created  one  more 
S^-generation  copy  of  her  testimony,  hopefully  error-free, 
available  at  http://www.lizzieandrewborden.com.  We  hope  it 
makes  your  task  of  solving  this  crime  a  bit  less  difficult! 
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(Continued  from  Page  3) 

I  suspect  that  authors  confused  the  Brownells  because  the  early 
town  directories  listed  Helen  Brownell  and  Jennie  Brownell  in  1895. 
What  the  authors  did  was  to  choose  who  they  thought  was  the  correct 
Brownell;  failed  to  read  the  court  documents  or  didn't  bother  to 
research  the  correct  Brownell  family.  It  also  suggests  that  authors 
never  visited  New  Bedford  or  Fairhaven  or  consulted  any  maps  of 
New  Bedford  or  Fairhaven. 

Brown  (p.  42)  wrote,  "...  the  Brownells,  friends  and  distant 
relatives  as  a  seaside  cottage  in  Fairhaven.."  He  also  wrote,  (Brown: 
167)  "Since  Mrs.  Brownell  was  a  contemporary  of  Emma..."  Notice  he 
says  Mrs.  Brownell.  This  says  it  was  Rebecca,  who  was  78  at  the  time 
of  the  murders.  Her  daughter,  Helen,  was  54  and  Jennie  was  25  years 
old.  Brownell's  MRS.  eliminates  Rebecca  Brownell  and  her  unmarried 
daughter  Helen.  This  leaves  Jennie  who  was  not  a  Brownell  in  1892. 
Also  keep  in  mind  that  the  Moses  Delano  house  and  Jennie's  house 
were  not  "seaside  cottages."  In  fact,  both  homes  are  in  the  center  of 
Fairhaven. 

Spiering,  in  his  book,  Lizzie  (p.4)  said,"  Emma  went  to  stay  with 
her  friends  the  Brownells  in  Fairhaven."  Reading  the  same  page,  he 
says  Lizzie  rented  a  room  at  a  boarding  house  on  Madison  Street  in 
Fall  River.  However,  he  had  the  wrong  city.  Lizzie  was  on  Madison 
Street  in  New  Bedford,  not  Fall  River.  There  is  a  Madison  Street  in  Fall 
River,  but  there  is  NO  boarding  house,  as  it  is  all  residential  property. 
Spiering  also  claimed  the  Fall  River  steamships  traveled  up  and  down 
the  Quequechan  River  in  Fall  River.  The  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  shallow  river  could  never  have  sustained  the  large,  bulky  ships 
and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  154'  waterfall.  A  major  problem  for 
steamboats. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Jennie  was  another  name  for  Helen. 

I  hope  this  bit  of  information  is  helpful  in  understanding  the 
Borden  tragedy  of  1892. 

Best  Regards, 

Len  Rebello 
July  22,  2001 


1 


(Editor's  note:  Praise  for  Dr.  Paul  Hoffman.  We  welcome  Ms. 
Savery's  comments  and  must  remind  our  readers  that  the 
"Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly"  does  not  endorse  or  refute  any 
theory  published  in  its  pages.) 

Dear  Editor: 

I  found  Dr.  Hoffman's  theory  as  to  how  Lizzie  (with  or  without 
Bridget)  might  have  spent  "the  crucial  20  minutes"  most  interesting 
and  quite  plausible.  (Editor's  note:  "The  Crucial  20  Minutes:  A 
Revised  Lizzie  Borden  Time  Line"  by  Paul  Dennis  Hoffman,  the 
"Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  July,  2001,  Page  22.)  In  further 
support  of  his  reasoning  as  to  how  Lizzie  could  accomplish  so  much  in 
a  short  time  and  still  look  presentable,  we  should  remember  that  there 
was  no  special  point  in  time  when  Lizzie  HAD  to  sound  the  alarm  and 
send  Bridget  to  Dr.  Bowen's  house.  She  could  have  taken  as  much 
time  as  she  needed  -  within  reason  -  to  wash,  tidy  up  and  remove 
evidence.  Then  when  she  was  ready,  she  could  have  called  up  the 
stairs  to  Bridget  and  sent  her  on  her  way.  (Or,  if  Bridget  was  standing 
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there  beside  her,  she  would  eliminate  the  wake-up  call  and  just 
dispatch  Bridget  out  the  door).  If  Lizzie  chose  to  begin  to  alert  the 
community  at  1 1  (something)  AM,  it  could  be  that  preparations  for 
exposure  were  complete  at  that  time  and  she  was  ready  to  face 
whatever  was  coming  next. 

As  Dr.  Hoffman  pointed  out,  we  have  only  Lizzie's  and  Bridget's 
versions  as  to  what  happened  within  the  20-minute  time  frame. 
Have  we  ever  stopped  to  think  that  when  authorities  were  checking 
into  Lizzie's  movements  they  were  considering  the  possibility  that 
she  had  committed  a  horrendous  murder  -  yet  they  didn't  think  she 
might  LIE?  LOL  as  we  say  on-line. 

I  enjoy  the  LBQ  so  very  much  -  and  also  your  editorials  and 
"Editor's  notes"  which  are  good  reading  in  themselves. 

Sincerely, 
Florence  J.  Savery 


smsmism 


THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  AND  BRIDGET ... 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

What  about  carbon  paper?  Carbon  paper  came  into  its  own 
when  the  firm  L.H.  Rogers  &  Co.  successfully  married  its  carbon 
paper  product  to  the  Sholes  and  Glidden  typewriter  in  1872.8 

Consequently,  it  is  most  likely  that  Miss  White  used  a 
Remington  No.  2  typewriter  loaded  with  L.H.  Rogers  &  Co. 
carbon  paper  to  type  the  transcript  from  her  Pitman  system 
shorthand  notes. 

The  inquest  testimony  was  in  two  volumes.  Volume  I 
contained  only  Miss  Bridget  Sullivan's  testimony  from  the  first 
day  and  Miss  Lizzie  Borden's  testimony  from  all  three  days. 
Volume  II  contained  the  testimony  of  the  remaining  13 
witnesses.9  According  to  your  author's  calculations,  Volume  I 
would  have  contained  57  pages  of  Miss  Sullivan's  testimony  and 
36  pages  of  Miss  Lizzie  Borden's  testimony.10  Each  volume  had 
two  holes  punched  through  it  on  the  left  hand  side,  approximately 
1  %  inches  from  the  top  and  bottom  respectively,  and  %  of  an  inch 
in  from  the  left  edge.  A  ribbon  was  strung  through  the  holes  to 
keep  the  pages  intact. 

Your  author  owns  a  Smith  Corona  electric  typewriter  that 
was  purchased  in  1958  to  generate  mimeograph  sheets  used  in  a 
non-Borden  related  newsletter.  Believe  it  or  not,  it  still  works 
perfectly.  Those  were  the  days  when  carbon  paper  was  king  and 
used  in  every  business  to  generate  copies  of  documents  and 
correspondence.  The  abbreviation  "CC"  in  documents  and 
correspondence  stood  for  carbon  copy.  It  is  still  being  used  today 
in  business  letters,  and  even  emails!  Fortunately,  from  Miss 
White's  as-reported  preliminary  trial  testimony,  we  know  for  a 
certainty  that  she  made  only  two  copies  of  her  notes,  (i.e.,  one 
original  and  one  carbon  copy),  and  presented  both  of  them  to 
District  Attorney  Hosea  M.  Knowlton."  Mr.  Knowlton  kept  the 
original  for  himself  and  passed  on  the  carbon  copy  to  Andrew 
Jennings.  The  Andrew  Jennings  carbon  copy  eventually  ended  up 
at  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society,  where  it  is  today.  The  Fall 
River  Historical  Society  makes  available  facsimile  copies  for 


those  serious  Borden  case  scholars. 

It  would  appear  that  Miss  Bridget  Sullivan's  testimony  was 
known  to  be  missing  as  early  as  Wednesday,  May  17,  1893. 
Colonel  Melvin  O.  Adams,  Miss  Lizzie  Borden's  associate 
counsel,  had  previously  requested  her  inquest  testimony  from 
Andrew  Jennings,  and  through  him,  District  Attorney  Hosea 
Knowlton.  He  was  not  successful,  but  Attorney  Knowlton 
indicated  that  Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Albert  E.  Pillsbury 
had  a  copy  and  would  make  it  available.  On  that  date,  May  17, 
1893,  Mr.  Adams  sent  a  handwritten  letter  in  ink  to  Attorney 
General  Pillsbury  and  requested  that  Bridget's  inquest  testimony 
be  sent  to  him  immediately  by  messenger.  In  those  days,  the  post 
office  delivered  mail  almost  as  fast  as  email.  Attorney  General 
Pillsbury  received  and  answered  the  letter  on  that  very  same  day! 
He  wrote  to  both  and  advised  he  did  not  have  a  copy  of  Miss 
Sullivan's  inquest  testimony,  and  that  he  never  remembered 
having  had  one  in  the  first  place! 12 

Accordingly,  on  that  date  both  copies  of  Bridget  Sullivan's 
inquest  testimony  were  unaccounted  for,  but  both  copies  of  Lizzie 
Borden's  inquest  testimony  were  still  available. 

Now,  let's  skip  ahead  in  time  to  Monday,  June  12,  1893,  the 
seventh  day  of  the  Borden  murder  trial.  The  presiding  judges 
were  Chief  Justice  Albert  Mason,  Junior  Justice  Caleb  Blodgett 
and  Junior  Justice  Justin  Dewey.  The  Court  came  in  at  9: 10  A.M. 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  jury  was  ushered  out  while  arguments 
were  presented  as  to  whether  Miss  Borden's  inquest  testimony 
could  be  read  into  the  record.  After  the  honorable  William  H. 
Moody  and  former  governor  George  Dexter  Robinson  argued  the 
pros  and  cons,  the  three  Justices  withdrew  for  their  deliberations 
at  11:16  A.M.  At  12:28,  a  short  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes 
later,  they  returned  and  excluded  the  testimony.13 

On  that  very  same  day,  June  12,  1893,  two  well  known 
versions  of  Miss  Lizzie  Borden's  inquest  testimony  were  pub- 
lished, one  in  the  Providence  Daily  Journal,  and  the  other  in  the 
New  Bedford  The  Evening  Standard.  Mr.  Duniho  and  Dr. 
Koorey's  front  page  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly  remains,  and  will  remain,  the  final  word  on  that  subject. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  The  Evening  Standard  version  is  authoritative, 
and  will  be  our  single  point  of  reference. 

According  to  Edwin  Porter,  on  Thursday  September  1,  1892, 
the  fifth  and  final  day  of  the  preliminary  trial,  immediately 
following  Officer  Philip  Harrington's  testimony,  District  Attorney 
Knowlton  read  Lizzie  Borden's  inquest  testimony  into  the 
record.14  Until  recently,  it  was  believed  that  reporters  from  both 
papers  transcribed  Miss  Borden's  testimony  as  it  was  being  read 
into  the  record,  thus  accounting  for  both  newspaper  versions, 
albeit  grossly  different  in  accuracy.  This  simply  did  not  compute 
to  your  author.  According  to  Mr.  Duniho  and  Dr.  Koorey's 
computer  word  count,  Miss  Borden's  testimony  contains  15,353 
words10.  My  own  reckoning  tells  me  it  is  simply  unbelievable  for 
any  reporter  to  accurately  copy  15,353  words  of  anything!  It  just 
ain't  so!  Yet  the  copy  printed  in  The  Evening  Standard  billed 
itself  as  being  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  original,  and  it  certainly 
appeared  to  be  authentic. 

This  veil  of  uncertainty  was  recently  lifted  when  a  note  in 
Leonard  Rebello's  exquisite  Lizzie  Borden  Past  &  Present  was 
investigated.15  It  revealed  that  District  Attorney  Knowlton  had 
previously  lent  his  copy  of  Miss  Borden's  inquest  transcript  to 
New  Bedford's  The  Evening  Standard  to  print  on  June  12,  1893, 
the  day  of  the  exclusion  decision.   It  was  set  up  and  ready  to  go, 
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regardless  of  the  judges'  decision!  We  know  that  Knowlton  had 
the  testimony  back  in  his  possession  to  read  on  June  12,  1893 
because  The  Evening  Standard  as-reported  account  on  that  date 
clearly  states  "...  Miss  White's  report  of  the  evidence  taken  at  the 
inquest  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Knowlton11...",  however,  it  was 
subsequently  lost  since  it  was  not  included  in  the  Knowlton 
papers  bequeathed  to  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society. 

That  two  such  widely  disparate  versions  of  Miss  Lizzie 
Borden's  inquest  testimony  could  be  printed  that  day  can  now  be 
explained.  We  now  know  that  The  Evening  Standard  had  District 
Attorney  Knowlton's  official  copy  to  copy,  accounting  for  its 
verbatim  copy  accuracy.  The  poor  showing  of  the  Providence 
Daily  Journal  version  would  support  the  concept  of  using  a 
reporter's  notes  taken  during  the  reading  of  the  testimony. 
Another  point  to  consider,  the  version  The  Evening  Standard 
printed  on  Wednesday,  August  31,  1892,16  the  day  after  the  actual 
reading,  is  summerized,  much  more  in  line  with  a  reporter's  notes. 

Another  sticky  question  is  why  the  efficient,  expert  and 
competent  Miss  Annie  M.  White's  preliminary  trial  transcript  does 
not  include  the  reading,  or  any  discussions  leading  up  to  it.17 
There  has  to  be  some  logical  explanation  someplace.  Well  let  me 
tell  you,  it  took  a  lot  of  searching  the  complete  preliminary  trial 
official  transcript,  and  newspaper  accounts,  to  grab  a  glimpse  of 
reality. 

The  official  preliminary  trial  transcript  is  divided  into  five 
volumes.  Volume  I,  for  example,  contains  Bridget  Sullivan's 
testimony  while  volume  II  has  Dr.  William  P.  Dolan's  testimony. 
But  guess  what?  Bridget  Sullivan  was  not  the  first  witness  nor 
was  Dr.  Dolan  the  second!  In  other  words,  witnesses  Dolan  and 
Sullivan  are  not  listed  in  chronological  order!  No  Sir!  The 
transcript  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  lawyers.  Regard- 
less of  how  many  times  any  particular  witness  was  called  and 
recalled,  Miss  White  would  type  their  testimony  all  together,  nice 
and  neat.  For  example,  Dr.  Dolan  was  the  first  witness  on  the  first 
day  of  the  trial,  Thursday,  August  25,  1892,  but  was  recalled  on 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  trial.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  of  Dr. 
Dolan's  testimony  is  included  in  volume  II.  The  whole  of  Bridget 
Sullivan's  testimony  is  in  volume  I,  even  though  she  was  witness 
number  14  and  did  not  testify  until  the  second  and  third  days. 
Incidentally,  it  has  long  been  supposed  that  due  to  a  page 
numbering  discrepancy  between  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
direct  examination  (page  34)  and  the  beginning  of  her  cross 
examination  (typed  as  page  45),  there  were  10  missing  pages  of 
preliminary  trial  testimony.  Not  so,  it  was  simply  a  page 
numbering  error  by  Miss  Annie  M.  White,  court  stenographer.18 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  trial,  Thursday,  September  1,  1892, 
Mr.  Jennings  argued  for  the  defense,  Mr,  Knowlton  for  the 
prosecution  and  Judge  Blaisdell  rendered  the  'probably  guilty' 
decision,  even  so,  none  of  that  day's  events  are  included  in  the 
transcript.  Miss  Annie  M.  White  herself  was  witness  number  29 
and  testified  on  the  fifth  day,  Tuesday,  August  30,  1892. 
Immediately  following  Miss  White's  testimony,  Mr.  Knowlton 
read  Lizzie  Borden's  inquest  testimony  into  the  record.  Yet  oddly 
enough,  Miss  White  did  not  transcribe  her  own  testimony,11  nor 
Mr.  Knowlton's  reading,11  into  the  transcript.  In  addition,  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  number  2,  Robert  C.  Kieran,  did  not 
make  it  into  the  transcript  either.19 

The  only  answer  that  made  sense  to  me  was  that  Miss  White 
only  transcribed  testimony,  not  arguments,  decisions  or  readings. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  include  her  own  testimony  since  she  could  not 


take  notes  and  testify  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Kieran's  must  have 
fallen  through  the  cracks  since  she  did  indeed  transcribe  the  bare 
fact  that  he  had  testified.19  In  any  event,  another  can  of  worms 
was  opened,  forcing  me  to  investigate  the  preliminary  trial 
transcript.  Since  the  sequence  of  preliminary  trial  witnesses,  as 
related  to  the  days  of  the  trial,  and  the  as-reported  versions  of  the 
White  and  Kieran  testimonies  are,  for  the  most  part,  unknown,  a 
Preliminary  Trial  Witness  Sequence  document  is  included  in  this 
article  immediately  following  the  references  and  end  notes. 

So  what  is  the  answer,  and  to  where  did  those  elusive  inquest 
transcripts  disappear?  The  answer  is  simple.  I  don't  know!  But  a 
couple  of  deductions  and  one  probability  can  be  drawn. 

Keep  in  mind  there  were  only  two  copies  to  begin  with. 
Since  volume  I  contained  both  Lizzie's  and  Bridget's  testimony,  I 
do  believe  it  can  be  safely  deduced  that  Miss  Borden's  testimony 
would  have  had  the  greater  appeal  and  desired  to  be  read  by 
everyone  involved.  Also,  the  ill-conceived  method  of  binding, 
i.e.,  a  ribbon  through  punched  holes,  would  have  lent  itself  to 
being  removed  for  whole  page  visibility,  ease  of  reading  and 
study.  The  next  link  is  easy,  with  Bridget's  testimony  set  aside, 
the  act  of  having  it  accidentally  misplaced  becomes  a  strong 
probability. 

Removed  from  its  moorings  and  filing  cabinet,  Miss  Borden's 
testimony  could  have  been  borrowed,  taken  home  for  study,  and 
set  aside.  In  addition,  its  great  appeal  would  have  made  it  a  most 
desirable  acquisition.  If  not  for  Attorney  Knowlton's  act  of 
making  his  copy  available  for  publication,  today  we  would  all  be 
screaming  'conspiracy,  conspiracy,  conspiracy.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  conspiracy  theory  has  already  developed  in  a  few  quarters 
about  the  missing  Bridget  Sullivan  inquest  transcript,  more  or  less 
proving  the  preceding  sentence.  However,  upon  closer  scrutiny, 
conspiracy  simply  does  not  hold  up. 

Please  remember  that  Miss  Sullivan  was  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution  and  questioned  by  Mr.  Knowlton,  not  only  at  the 
inquest,  but  also  at  the  preliminary  trial.  He  would  certainly  have 
known  all  of  her  inquest  testimony  damaging  to  the  defense  and 
made  certain  it  was  all  brought  out  during  the  trial.  In  addition, 
since  we  have,  and  can  study,  Bridget's  testimony  from  the 
preliminary  and  main  trials,  it  can  be  further  deduced  that  nothing 
of  greater  consequence  would  have  been  brought  out  at  the 
inquest.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  support  that  deduction.  In  a 
letter  dated  May  5,  1893  from  District  Attorney  Hosea  Knowlton 
to  Attorney  General  Albert  E.  Pillsbury  he  writes  "  ...  It  [Bridget's 
inquest  testimony]  is  almost  identical  with  her  story  as  told  before 
Judge  Blaisdell."20 

In  conclusion,  a  great  big  'thank  you'  to  Mr.  Terence  Duniho 
and  Dr.  Stefani  Koorey  for  making  their  authoritative  copy  of 
Miss  Borden's  verbatim  inquest  testimony  available  to  all  via  the 
Internet.21  But  what  about  Bridget  Sullivan's  testimony  you  might 
ask?  Well  now,  even  though  all  the  logic  in  the  world  tells  me  it 
has  nothing  new  under  the  sun  to  offer.  ...  Guess  what?  ...  If  a 
copy  came  along,  this  old  heart  would  probably  beat  just  a  little 
faster  until  it  was  read  and  digested! 
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in  Robert  Sullivan's  Goodbye  Lizzie  Borden,  The 
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Buffington,  at  the  Press  of  J.D.  Munroe,  Fall  River,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1893,  page  54. 

(a)  Not  all  reports  include  the  same  cast  of  characters  as 
those  listed  by  Porter.  For  example,  pages  641  and  642 
of  the  trial  transcript  carries  Miss  Annie  M.  White's  brief 
technical  testimony.  After  having  identified  that  District 
Attorney  Knowlton  and  Lizzie  Borden  were  present,  she 
was  asked  the  following  question  by  prosecuting  attorney 
William  H.  Moody,  "Who  was  there  besides  those  whom 
you  have  named?"  She  replied,  "Judge  Blaisdell,  Mr. 
Leonard,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  Dr.  Dolan,  and  Mr. 
Seaver  was  there  part  of  the  time,  and  Marshal  Hilliard 
was  there  all  of  the  time,  and  there  was  one  or  two 
persons  came  in  there  I  didn't  know  —  strangers." 
Strangely  enough,  when  she  testified  about  this  at  the 
preliminary  trial,  she  was  much  more  uncertain,  pointing 
out  how  much  her  memory  must  have  improved  over  a 
ten  month  hiatus. 

3.  Fall  River  Daily  Herald,  Wednesday,  August  10,  1892. 

(a)  This  same  story  was  told  in  an  unknown  newspaper,  also 
dated  Wednesday,  August  10,  1892.  It  was  found  in  a 
scrapbook  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Earl.  Photocopies  of 
both  stories  were  provided  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society. 

4.  Martins,  Michael  and  Binette,  Dennis  A.,  Editors,  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden,  The 
Knowlton  Papers  1892  -  1893,  Fall  River  Historical  Society, 
1994,  page  468. 

5.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden  trial 
transcript,  Frank  H.  Burt,  Stenographer,  Monday  June  5  - 
Tuesday  June  20,  1893,  page  296. 

(a)  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial,  Thursday,  June  8,  1893, 
District  Attorney  Knowlton  made  the  following  state- 
ment, italics  added  for  emphasis. 

"If  the  Court  please,  one  of  the  witnesses  summoned  by 
the  Commonwealth  is  the  stenographer  of  the  County, 
Miss  Annie  M.  White.  Her  testimony  has  no  relation 
with  the  other  facts  in  the  case,  —  simply  relating  to 
notes  that  she  took,  and  it  is  desired  that  she  be  present 
to  assist  the  reporters,  being  an  expert  stenographer. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  defense  say  they  have  no  objec- 
tion. We  desire  that  she  may  be  excepted  from  the  order 
of  exclusion." 

(b)  Trial  photocopy  courtesy  of  Mr.  David  V.  Echols,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

6.  http://www.bestfuture.com/history.htm,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Court  Reporters  Association. 

7.  Adler,  Michael  H.  The  Writing  Machine,  George  Allen  & 
Unwin  Ltd.,  London,  1973. 

(a)  The  first  practical  typewriter  was  invented  by  Christo- 
pher Latham  Sholes,  and  was  marketed  by  the 
Remington  Arms  company  in  1873.  In  1891  Remington 
claimed  in  a  brochure  that  more  than  100,000  Remington 
typewriters  were  in  use,  plus  40,000  machines  of  all 
other  brands  combined.  It  is  unclear  if  this  claim  is 
exact,  but  it  is  probably  not  too  far  from  the  truth. 

(b)  The  action  of  the  type  keys  in  the  early  typewriters  was 
very  sluggish,  and  tended  to  jam  frequently.  To  fix  this 
problem,  Sholes  obtained  a  list  of  the  most  common 


letters  used  in  the  English  language,  and  rearranged  his 
keyboard  from  an  alphabetic  arrangement  to  one  in 
which  the  most  common  pairs  of  letters  were  spread 
fairly  far  apart  on  the  keyboard.  Since  typists  at  that 
time  used  the  "hunt-and-peck"  method,  Sholes's 
arrangement  increased  the  time  it  took  for  the  typists  to 
hit  the  keys  for  common  two-letter  combinations,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  each  type  bar  had  time  to  fall  back 
far  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  next  one  came 
up.  The  name  "QWERTY"  evolved  for  the  typewriter 
keyboard  arrangement.  It  was  taken  from  the  first  six 
letters  in  the  top  alphabet  row,  the  one  immediately 
below  the  numbers.  Just  imagine,  even  today's  computer 
keyboards  use  this  outdated  arrangement.  Some  things 
never  change! 

8.  Sheridan,  David  Carbon  paper  and  the  typewriter  ribbon, 
The  Type  Writer:  Journal  of  Writing  Machine  Technology 
and  History,  1991,  page  15. 

(a)  By  1823  Cyrus  P.  Dakin  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  was 
making  carbon  paper  and  selling  it  exclusively  to  the 
Associated  Press.  Forty-eight  years  later,  the  same 
Associated  Press  was  covering  the  balloon  ascent  of 
Lebbeus  H.  Rogers;  a  promotional  stunt  in  Cincinnati  for 
the  biscuit  and  grocery  firm  of  which  Rogers  had  just 
been  made  a  partner.  During  an  interview  in  the 
newspaper  offices  after  the  flight,  Rogers  happened  to 
see  Dakin's  carbon  paper  and  immediately  saw  its 
commercial  potential  for  making  copies  of  office 
documents.  The  firm  of  L.H.  Rogers  &  Co.  was 
immediately  founded  in  New  York,  and  in  1870 
achieved  its  first  major  sale  ($1,500)  to  the  United  States 
War  Department.  However,  it  was  not  until  1872  and 
the  development  of  a  practical  typewriter  for  commercial 
office  use  (the  Sholes  and  Glidden  typewriter),  that 
Rogers'  vision  was  proven  correct. 

9.  Stenographer's  Minutes  of  the  Inquest  upon  the  deaths  of 
Andrew  J.  Borden  and  Abby  D.  Borden,  Annie  M.  White, 
Stenographer,  Tuesday,  August  9  through  Thursday,  August 
11,1892. 

(a)  Volume  II  contained  the  inquest  testimonies  of  the 
following  thirteen  people,  listed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  testified:  John  V.  Morse,  Emma  L.  Borden,  Dr. 
Seabury  W.  Bowen,  Adelaide  B.  Churchill,  Hiram  C. 
Harrington,  Charles  S.  Sawyer,  Augusta  D.  Tripp,  Alice 
M.  Russell,  Sarah  B.  Whitehead,  Hannah  H.  Gifford,  Eli 
Bence,  Frank  H.  Kilroy  and  Frederick  B.  Hart. 

(b)  Photocopy  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society. 
10.  Based  upon  the  author's  mathematical  calculation. 

(a)  According  to  a  Microsoft  Word  2002  word  count, 
Volume  II  of  the  digitally  converted  inquest  testimony, 
authored  by  Dr.  Stefani  Koorey,  has  29,802  words  in  71 
pages.  This  equates  to  419.74647887323943661971830 
words  per  page.  In  Mr.  Duniho  and  Dr.  Koorey's  head- 
line article,  in  this  issue  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly, 
their  word  processor  counted  15,353  words  in  New 
Bedford's  The  Evening  Standard  verbatim  copy  of  Miss 
Borden's  inquest  testimony.  Accordingly,  Miss  Borden's 
testimony  would  have  consumed  36.4899072741271382 
pages.  Since  volume  I  contained  93  pages,  Bridget 
Sullivan's  page  count  would  be  56.51009272587286178. 
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This  is  merely  an  approximation  since  there  are  extrane- 
ous references  and  identifications  included  in  the  digital 
versions  that  would  not  have  been  a  part  of  the  original 
document.     It  does  prove  however  that  Miss  Annie  M. 
White  transcribed  Bridget  Sullivan's  testimony  and  that  it 
did  indeed  exist  at  that  point  in  time. 
1 1 .  Please  see  the  notes  included  with  witness  number  29,  Annie 
M.    White,    in    the    Preliminary    Trial    Witness    Sequence 
document  that  follows  these  references  and  end  notes. 
12    Martins,   Michael   and   Binette,   Dennis   A.,    Editors,    The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden,  The 
Knowlton  Papers  1892  -  1893,  Fall  River  Historical  Society, 
1994,  documents  HK188,  HK189  and  HK190,  pages  195  - 
197. 

(a)  It  would  seem  that  Colonel  Adams  was  a  bit  panic  ridden 
in  his  attempt  to  retrieve  a  copy  of  Bridget  Sullivan's 
testimony.  The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  HK  188, 
his  May  17,  1893  handwritten  letter  in  ink  to  Massachu- 
setts Attorney  General  Albert  E.  Pillsbury. 

"Dear  Albert, 

Knowlton  says  you  have  Bridget  Sullivan's  testimony 
before  Inquest  and  that  we  may  have  it.  -  Therefore  I  ask 
for  it  -  Please  send  by  bearer  - 

I  ought  to  say  that  Jennings  applied  to  Knowlton  and 
thro  him  I  get  the  above  - 

Very  truly 
M.O.A." 

His  obvious  anxiety  was  not  necessarily  caused  by 
the  thought  of  finding  a  smoking  gun,  but  rather, 
probably  one  of  frustration. 

A  young  27  year  old  attorney,  Arthur  Sherman 
Phillips,  was  working  for  Andrew  Jennings  at  the  time  of 
the  Lizzie  Borden  trial  and  helped  in  the  defense.  In 
later  years  he  wrote  In  Defence  of  Lizzie  Borden  that  was 
buried  in  his  third  fascicle  of  The  Phillips  History  of  Fall 
River  and  reprinted  by  the  King  Philip  Publishing  Co.  in 
1986.  On  page  25  is  the  following  paragraph. 

"Bridget  was  early  eliminated  from  suspicion,  but 
she  was  detained  by  the  prosecution,  practically  under 
arrest  as  a  material  witness,  for  nine  long  months  and  she 
was  not  available  to  the  defendant's  attorneys  in  their 
investigations.  Although  under  police  influence  all  this 
time  she  gave  no  evidence  which  the  defence  deemed  to 
be  significant,  but  our  work  in  a  search  for  the  real 
murderer  was  sadly  handicapped  by  our  inability  to 
confer  with  her  except  in  the  presence  of  those  who  were 
working  at  cross  purposes." 

It  would  appear  that  Colonel  Adams'  frustration 
reached  the  boiling  point  and  may  have  flowed  over  into 
his  letter  to  Attorney  General  Pillsbury. 

13.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden  trial 
transcript,  Frank  H.  Burt,  Stenographer,  Monday,  June  5  - 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1893,  pages  775  -  834. 

14.  Porter,  Edwin  H.,  The  Fall  River  Tragedy,  published  by  Geo. 
R.H.  Bufiington  at  the  Press  of  J.D.  Munroe,  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  1893,  page  117. 

15.  Rebello,  Leonard,  Lizzie  Borden  Past  &  Present,  Al-Zach 
Press,  Fall  River  Massachusetts,  1999,  page  245. 


(a)  The  following  note  appears  following  the  mention  of 
Miss  Borden's  inquest  testimony  being  printed  in  the 
June  12,  1893  New  Bedford  The  Evening  Standard. 
"Note:  "It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  a  copy  of  the 
inquest  testimony  was  given  to  the  Standard  in  advance 
by  Mr.  Knowlton,  subject  to  release  the  moment  it  was 
admitted  or  excluded."" 

(b)  The  note  did  not  have  a  source,  however  Mr.  Rebello 
took  the  time  and  effort  to  research  it  for  us.  He 
forwarded  the  source  in  a  Thursday,  August  30,  2001 
10:02  PM  email: 

"Gawa,  Cooper,  Borden  Case  Has  No  Parallel  in 
Country,  The  Sunday  Standard  Times,  July  20,  1924, 
Sec.  4,  pages  31  -32." 

(c)  Also  included  was  this  excerpt  from  the  article: 

"It  was  on  that  date  the  court  excluded  this  evidence;  and 
Mr.  Knowlton  furnished  The  Standard  with  a  copy  of  it. 
If  Mr.  Pearson  means  that  the  original  stenographer's 
report  is  not  in  existence  he  may  be  right,  but  this  in  The 
Standard  was  a  verbatim  copy  of  it." 

(d)  Mr.  Rebello  subsequently  forwarded  a  copy  of  the 
complete  article. 

16.  The  New  Bedford  The  Evening  Standard,  Wednesday, 
August  31,  1892,  LIZZIE'S  WORDS,  Thursday,  August  25, 
1892,  page  8,  column  5. 

17.  Borden  Preliminary  Trial  Transcript,  Annie  M.  White, 
Stenographer,  Thursday,  August  25  -  Thursday,  September  1, 
1892,  page  400. 

(a)  Officer  Philip  Harrington  testified  on  the  fifth  and  final 
day  of  the  hearing.  Miss  White's  transcription  ends  his 
testimony  on  page  399.  Dr.  Seabury  W.  Bowen's 
testimony  begins  on  page  400.  There  are  no  transcribed 
words  following  the  conclusion  of  Officer  Harrington's 
testimony  and  before  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Bowen's. 

18.  Please  see  note  (a)  included  under  witness  number  14, 
Bridget  Sullivan,  on  her  second  day  of  testimony,  Saturday, 
August  27,  1 892,  in  the  Preliminary  Trial  Witness  Sequence 
document  that  follows  these  references  and  end  notes 

19.  Please  see  the  notes  included  with  witness  number  2,  Robert 
C.  Kieran,  in  the  Preliminary  Trial  Witness  Sequence 
document  that  follows  these  references  and  end  notes. 

20.  Martins,  Michael  and  Binette,  Dennis  A.,  Editors,  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden,  The 
Knowlton  Papers  1892  -  1893,  Fall  River  Historical  Society, 
1994,  document  HK172,  page  176. 

(a)  To  be  completely  honest,  there  is  a  piece  of  contradic- 
tory evidence.  Included  an  August  15,  2001  letter  from 
Professor  William  L.  Masterton  is  a  photocopy  of 
Collier's  volume  9,  issue  20,  page  11.  In  a  column  titled 
The  News  of  the  Day,  is  the  following  excerpt: 

"It  is  now  announced  that  at  the  secret  inquest  in  the 
Borden  murder  case  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Bridget 
Sullivan,  the  servant,  testified  she  saw  Lizzie  Borden 
hiding  a  hatchet  in  the  sitting  room  just  before  her  father 
returned  from  his  walk  on  the  morning  of  the  murder. 
This  evidence  caused  the  arrest  of  Lizzie." 

(b)  However,  later  in  the  same  paragraph,  we  read  "The 
officers  deny  the  above  story  ..."  My  reasoning  is,  if  this 
article  was  true,  Bridget  would  have  testified  about  it  at 
the  trial. 
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PRELIMINARY  TRIAL  WITNESS  SEQUENCE 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  information  was  gathered  by 
studying  photocopies  of  New  Bedford's  "The  Evening  Standard, " 
as  photocopied  and  published  by  "Historical  Briefs,  Inc.," 
Verplanck,  NY,  1992. 

Included  with  each  witness  is  the  name  of  the  attorney  who 
conducted  the  direct,  cross,  redirect  and  recross  examinations  as 
well  as  the  witness  number.  For  the  two  witnesses,  Miss  Annie 
M.  White  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Kieran,  whose  testimony  was  not 
included  in  the  official  preliminary  trial  transcript,  their  complete 
as-reported  testimony  is  included.  On  those  few  occurances 
where  Miss  White  incorrectly  spelled  a  person 's  name,  the  correct 
spelling  follows  in  parentheses.  There  is  also  a  cross  reference 
pointing  to  the  page  numbers  of  the  official  preliminary  trial 
transcript. 

Of  the  two  copies  created  and  presented  by  Miss  White  to  Mr. 
Knowlton,  only  the  Andrew  Jennings  copy  has  survived.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  "Fall  River  Historical  Society"  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  Serious  Borden  scholars  can  purchase  a  fac- 
simile photocopy  from  them.) 

First  Day  -  Thursday,  August  25, 1892 

Judge  Josiah  Coleman  Blaisdell,  presiding. 
For  the  Prosecution:    District  Attorney  Hosea  Morrill  Knowlton. 
For  the  Defense:  Andrew  Jackson  Jennings  and  Melvin  Ohio 

Adams. 

Prosecution  Witnesses 

1.  Dr.  William  P.  Dolan,  direct  examination  begun  by  Mr. 
Knowlton  from  page  88  to  page  90,  testimony  suspended. 

2.  Robert  C.  Kieran,  direct  examination  by  Knowlton,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

His  testimony  is  not  included  in  the  only  existing  official 
preliminary  trial  transcript,  however,  Miss  White  was  not 
unaware  of  his  testimony.  On  the  third  page  of  Dr.  Dolan's 
testimony,  page  90,  she  typed  the  following,  including  the 
parentheses: 

"(At  this  point  the  examination  of  Dr.  Dolan  was  suspended, 
and  Mr.  Kieran,  the  surveyor,  testified.)" 

The  following  is  the  complete  as-reported  Kieran  segment 
from  New  Bedford's  The  Evening  Standard,  LIZZIE  ON 
TRIAL,  Thursday,  August  25,  1892,  front  page,  column  three: 

"Robert  C.  Kieran  testified  to  the  correctness  of  a  plan 
which  was  drawn  by  him  of  the  Borden  house.  It  was  on  the 
scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  He  gave  measure- 
ments taken  of  the  yard  and  fence  on  the  Borden  premises. 
Blood  spots  on  the  floor  west  of  the  sofa  in  the  sitting-room 
were  described,  and  witness  said  there  were  blood  spots  on  a 
picture  five  feet  four  inches  from  the  sofa.  On  the  same  wall 
as  the  picture  18  inches  away  were  blood  spots.  From  the 
house  to  the  fence  on  the  north  side  of  the  Borden  premises 
the  distance  is  15  feet  4  inches.  From  the  house  to  the 
nearest  end  of  the  barn  is  14  feet  3  inches. 

Witness  was  cross-examined  by  Andrew  J.  Jennings,  who 
with  Melvin  O.  Adams  of  Boston  represents  defence.  He  said: 
The  sofa  was  not  in  the  sitting  room  when  I  got  to  the  Borden 
house.    It  was  brought  in  by  Dr.  Dolan's  orders.   There  was  a 


blood  spot  on  the  architrave  of  the  door  in  the  sitting  room 
which  leads  to  the  kitchen.  I  did  not  notice  that  this  spot 
indicated  any  direction  when  it  struck  the  door.  The  spot  was 
within  six  inches  of  the  jamb  of  the  door.  The  blood  on  the 
picture  was  called  to  my  attention  by  Dr.  Dolan,  who  wanted 
me  to  measure  it.  I  noticed  no  other  spot  on  the  picture.  The 
spot  I  found  was  difficult  to  see  until  I  turned  the  picture  to 
the  light.  The  spot  was  an  elongated  one.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
elongation  was  upward  or  not.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
spot  I  thought  it  had  been  thrown  from  the  sitting  room. 

Here  counsel  called  for  the  sketch  of  the  piece  of  wood 
with  the  blood  spot  upon  it.  After  looking  it  over  carefully  he 
continued  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness.  The  witness 
said:  The  spot  was  on  the  side  of  the  door  frame  nearest  the 
parlor  and  about  three  inches  from  the  end  of  the  door  frame. 

The  witness  continued:  There  was  a  large  pile  of  boards 
in  the  yard  at  the  Borden  residence  up  against  the  east  fence 
that  I  did  not  put  upon  the  plan  simply  because  I  forgot  it. 

The  witness  was  asked  if  from  anything  he  observed  there 
was  anything  to  prevent  an  ordinary  man  from  going  up  on 
the  pile  and  right  over  the  fence. 

The  question  was  promptly  objected  to  by  the  district 
attorney  and  was  ruled  out. 

In  answer  to  other  questions  witness  said  that  the  pile  of 
boards  was  an  ordinary  one,  regularly  placed  and  laid  up 
against  the  fence. 

The  witness  was  instructed  during  the  noon  recess  to 
make  a  plan  of  the  kitchen  and  measure  the  height  of  the 
ceiling  and  locate  the  pile  of  boards  and  place  them  upon  the 
plan." 

Mr.  Kieran  would  be  recalled  the  following  day,  Friday, 
August  26,  1892. 

Dr.  Dolan  recalled,  direct  examination  concluded  from  page 
90  to  110. 

Recess  for  lunch  called  until  2:30  P.M. 

Dr.  Dolan  cross  examination  begun  by  Mr.  Adams  from  page 
111  to  176. 

Testimony  suspended  at  5:30  P.M  until  Friday,  August  26, 
1892. 

Second  Day  -  Friday,  August  26, 1892 

Dr.  Dolan  cross  examination  resumed  and  concluded  by  Mr. 
Adams  from  page  176  to  193. 

Abraham  G.  Hart,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
pages  203  and  204,  no  cross  examination. 

John  T.  Burrill,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page 
204,  no  cross  examination. 

Everett  M.  Cook,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
pages  204  and  205,  cross  examination. 
(New  Bedford's  The  Evening  Standard  listed  his  last  name  as 
Fuller;  Cook  is  correct.) 

Charles  C.  Cook,  (Charles  H.  Cook),  direct  examination  by 
Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  206  to  208,  no  cross  examination. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Kelley,  (Mary  Caroline  Kelly),  direct  examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  206  to  210,  cross  examination 
by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page  210  to  212,  redirect  examination  by 
Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  212. 

Dr.  Dolan  recalled,  recross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams  on 
page  194,  redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  from  page 
194  to  198. 
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8.  Jonathan  Clegg,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page 
211  to  213,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page  213 
to  215. 

9.  John  Cunningham,  (John  J.  Cunningham),  direct  examination 
by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  215  and  216,  cross  examination  by 
Mr.  Jennings  on  page  216  to  220  redirect  examination  by  Mr. 
Knowlton  on  page  220. 

10.  Francis  H.  Wixon,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
page  220  to  223,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page 
223  to  229.  Wixon  was  recalled  at  an  unknown  date  and  time 
on  page  229. 

Court  adjourned  for  lunch  at  12:30  P.M. 
Court  resumed  at  2:00  P.M. 

1 1 .  Joseph  Shortsleeves,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
pages  230  and  231,  no  cross  examination. 

12.  James  Mather,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page 
231  to  232,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page  232 
to  235. 

13.  John  V.  Morse,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page 
235  to  246,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page  246 
to  262,  redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  262  to 
266,  recross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from  page  266  to 
269. 

Thomas  Kieran  recalled  by  Mr.  Knowlton. 

(His  testimony  is  not  included  in  the  only  existing  official 
preliminary  trial  transcript,  see  witness  number  2  remarks.) 

The  following  reproduces  the  complete  Kieran  as-reported 
testimony  from  New  Bedford's  The  Evening  Standard, 
Saturday,  August  27,  1892,  page  8,  column  4. 

"Thomas  Kieran  was  then  recalled  and  presented  remodelled 
plans  in  which  the  woodpile  in  the  Borden  yard  appeared. 
The  ceiling  in  the  sitting  room  in  the  Borden  house  is  8  feet  10 
inches  above  the  floor." 

Court  took  a  recess  at  4: 10  P.M.  until  4:20  P.M. 

14.  Bridget  Sullivan,  direct  examination  began  by  Mr.  Knowlton 
from  page  1  to  3 1 . 

Court  adjourned  until  Saturday,  August  27,  1892. 

Third  Day  -  Saturday,  August  27, 1892 

Bridget  Sullivan,  direct  examination  resumed  by  Mr. 
Knowlton  at  10:45  A.M.  from  page  32  to  34,  cross  examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Adams  from  page  45  to  87. 

(a)  It  had  long  been  supposed  that  due  to  a  page  numbering 
discrepancy  between  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
direct  examination  (page  34)  and  the  beginning  of  her 
cross  examination  (typed  as  page  45),  there  were  10 
missing  pages  of  preliminary  trial  testimony.  Not  so,  it 
was  simply  a  page  numbering  error  by  Miss  Annie  M. 
White,  court  stenographer,  based  upon  the  following 
reasoning. 

Bridget  Sullivan's  direct  examination,  as  contained  in  her 
preliminary  trial  transcript  from  August  27,  1892  is  a 
scant  214  pages  long,  page  32  to  34.  It  begins  as  follows: 


Q.     Had  their  been  any  sickness  in  the  family  before  that 

Thursday,  that  you  know  of? 
A.     Yes  Sir,  they  were  sick  Wednesday. 

Q.     What  time  Wednesday  did  you  first  know  of  it? 
A.     In  the  morning,  as  they  got  down  stairs.  ... 

Miss  Sullivan's  direct  examination  concludes  as  follows: 

Q.     At  any  time  after  she  called  you  down  stairs,  did  you 

see  Miss  Lizzie  crying? 
A      No  Sir. 

Q.     At  no  time? 
A.     No  Sir. 

Q.     That  applies  to  the  whole  day,  that  question  does. 
A.     No  Sir. 

Thus  ended  her  direct  examination.  The  following  is  the 
complete,  as-reported,  version  of  her  direct  testimony 
from  the  New  Bedford  The  Evening  Standard,  under  the 
heading  BELIEF  IN  GUILT  on  Saturday,  August  27, 
1892,  front  page,  column  3: 

"Bridget  Resumes  the  Stand 

Bridget  Sullivan  was  called  to  the  stand,  and  her 
direct  examination  was  resumed  by  District  Attorney 
Knowlton.  She  said:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  complained  on 
Wednesday  that  they  were  sick.  I  have  not  seen  Lizzie  go 
to  the  barn  much  since  horses  were  kept  by  Mr.  Borden  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  have  had  no  talk  with 
Lizzie  other  than  I  have  stated.  I  did  not  hear  Lizzie  say 
anything  about  hearing  from  Mrs.  Borden. 

Calling  your  attention  to  hearing  Lizzie  say  anything 
about  hearing  Mrs.  Borden,  did  you  say  anything? 

I  did  hear  her. 

Did  you  see  Lizzie  crying  during  the  day  of  the 
murder? 

I  did  not. 

Cross-examined." ... 

Since  both  the  transcript  and  the  as-reported  versions  of 
the  direct  examination  begin  with  sickness  questions  and 
conclude  immediately  prior  to  the  cross  examination 
with  the  question(s)  about  Lizzie  crying,  it  can  be 
deduced  that  the  preliminary  trial  transcript  is  complete. 

Since  the  transcript  ends  in  the  middle  of  page  34  and 
the  cross  examination  begins  at  the  top  of  the  following 
page,  which  is  numbered  as  page  45,  it  can  be  further 
deduced  that,  after  finishing  the  typing  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
direct  examination,  Miss  White  stopped  for  a  break  and 
removed  the  paper  from  the  typewriter.  Upon  her  return, 
she  put  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  in  the  typewriter  and  typed 
45  for  the  page  number  instead  of  35,  which  would  have 
been  a  typical  typographical  error.  If  half  of  page  34 
was  not  blank,  this  conclusion  would  be  less  probable 
since  Miss  White  would  have  continued  typing  at  mid 
page  had  there  been  additional  direct  testimony. 

The  examination  stood  adjourned  until  Monday  at  10:45 

Fourth  Day  -  Monday,  August  29, 1892 

15.  Adelaide  B.  Churchill,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton 
on  page  270  to  279,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on 
page  279  to  289. 

16.  Alice  M.  Russell,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
page  290  to  293,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page 
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293  to  297. 

17.  Lucy  Collet,  (Lucie  Collett),  direct  examination  by  Mr. 
Knowlton  on  page  297  to  299,  cross  examination  by  Mr. 
Jennings  on  page  299  to  304. 

Lunch  recess  until  2:00  P.M. 

Miss  Collet  recalled,  redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton 

on  page  304. 

18.  Eli  Bence,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  pages  305 
and  306,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams  on  page  306  to 

312,  redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  pages  312  and 

313,  recross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams  from  page  313  to 
317. 

19.  Frank  H.  Killroy,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
pages  317  and  318,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams  from 
page  318  to  321,  redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
page  321. 

20.  Frederick  B.  Hart,  (Frederick  Bradford  Harte),  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  pages  322  and  323,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Adams  from  page  323  to  327,  redirect 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  327. 

21.  Joseph  DeRosia,  (Joseph  Desrosiers),  direct  examination  by 
Mr.  Knowlton  on  pages  328  and  329,  cross  examination  by 
Mr.  Jennings  on  page  329. 

(An  interpreter,  Mr.  Perron,  was  required.) 

22.  Patrick  H.  Doherty,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
page  329  to  335,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams  on  page 
335  to  344,  redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page 
344,  recross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams  on  page  344. 
Officer  Doherty  was  recalled  at  some  later  unknown  date  and 
time  on  page  350. 

23.  Michael  Mullaly,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
page  345  to  350,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams  from  page 
350  to  353. 

24.  John  Fleet,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  353 
to  361,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams  from  page  361  to 
369. 

Adjourned  for  the  day. 

Fifth  Day  -  Tuesday,  August  30, 1892 

25.  Dr.  Edward  S.  Wood,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton 
from  page  370  to  374,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams  from 
page  374  to  384,  redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
pages  384  and  385. 

26.  James  Win  wood,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
page  386,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from  page  386 
to  389. 

27.  John  Dennie,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  pages 
389  and  390,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page 
390. 

28.  Philip  Harrington,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
page  391  to  396,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from 
page  396  to  399. 

Adjourned  until  2:00  P.M. 


Testimony  did  not  resume  until  2:15  P.M.  since  District 
Attorney  Knowlton  was  1 5  minutes  late. 
29.  Annie  M.  White,  court  stenographer,  direct  examination  by 
Mr.  Knowlton  and  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Adams. 

(Her  testimony  is  not  included  in  the  official  preliminary  trial 
transcript.) 

According  to  New  Bedford's  The  Evening  Standard, 
Tuesday,  August  30,  1892,  page  6,  column  4: 

"The  first  witness  was  Annie  M.  White,  court  stenographer, 
who  said  she  was  present  at  the  inquest  and  took  notes  of  the 
whole  examination.  Her  notes  as  written  out  were  offered  as 
evidence." 

According  to  the  more  complete  and  authoritative  New 
Bedford's  The  Evening  Standard,  Wednesday,  August  31, 
1892,  page  8,  column  5  report,  taken  from  the  Monday, 
August  30,  1892  third  edition,  the  complete  as-reported 
version  of  Annie  M.  White's  testimony  is  reproduced  as 
follows: 

"The  Stenographer  on  the  Stand. 

I  am  the  official  stenographer  of  the  courts  of  this  county. 
I  was  present  at  the  inquest  and  heard  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Lizzie  A.  Borden.  I  took  notes  of  her  testimony  and  have  since 
transcribed  them." 

The  witness  was  cross  examined.  She  said:  I  cannot  tell 
who  were  present  when  Lizzie  Borden  testified.  I  know  Mr. 
Seaver.  Mr.  Hilliard  and  Dr.  Dolan  were  present.  The 
statements  that  these  people  made,  including  that  of  a 
stranger  present,  were  taken  down  by  me.  I  made  two  copies 
of  the  testimony  taken.  I  gave  them  both  to  Mr.  Knowlton. 
That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them.  The  examination  of  Miss 
Borden  was  suspended  once.  At  that  time  other  witnesses 
were  examined  between  the  first  and  second  time  she  was  on 
the  stand.  I  remember  being  here  in  the  room  with  Mrs. 
Brigham,  Miss  Borden  and  Officer  Harrington.  The  others 
were  then  out  of  the  room.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  judge's 
room.  Mr.  Knowlton  was  in  that  room.  I  know  Miss  Borden 
was  at  the  inquest  two  days.  Her  examination  was  all  the 
forenoon  one  day  and  not  over  an  hour  next  day.  The  date  of 
her  last  examination  was  Aug.  1 1.  On  refreshing  myself  from 
my  notes  I  find  that  Miss  Borden  was  at  the  inquest  on  the 
9th,  10th  and  1 1th.  The  examination  on  Wednesday  was  in  the 
afternoon.  On  Tuesday  she  was  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half 
engaged  in  testifying. 

Mr.  Adams  said  defence  was  willing  to  admit  Miss  White's 
report  of  testimony  at  the  inquest  provided  defence  can  make 
its  objections  to  what  it  deems  irrelevant. 

Lizzie's  Testimony  at  the  Inquest. 

Miss  White's  report  of  the  evidence  taken  at  the  inquest 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  Knowlton.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Lizzie 
gave  her  name  and  said:  My  age  is  32.  My  mother  is  not 
living.  She  died  when  I  was  two  years  old.  My  father  and 
stepmother  lived  in  the  Second  Street  house  for  27  years.  I 
have  no  idea  what  my  father  was  worth.  I  know  part  of  the 
real  estate  he  owns.  Do  not  know  about  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Adams  objected  at  this  point  on  general  grounds  to 
admitting  this  evidence,  but  he  was  overruled. 

The  report  was  further  read  by  Mr.  Knowlton  ..." 

Mr.  Knowlton  began  reading  the  testimony  into  the  record.  After 
a  lunch  break  he  continued  the  reading.  Later  there  was  a  ten 
minute  recess  after  which  Mr.  Knowlton  concluded  the  reading. 

"Here  the  Commonwealth  closed." 
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Defense  Witnesses 

Dr.  William  A.  Dolan  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Adams  and 
presented  the  autopsies  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  from 
from  page  198  to  202. 

Miss  Lucy  Collet,  (Lucie  Collett),  was  called  for  by  Mr. 
Adams  but  was  not  present.  Mr.  Knowlton  stated  she  may 
have  gone  to  Canada. 


Bridget  Sullivan  was  called  for  but  was  not  present. 
Knowlton  stated  she  could  be  made  available. 


Mr. 


Adelaide  B.  Churchill  recalled  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page  289. 

30.  Dr.  Seabury  Bowen,  first  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Adams  from  page  400  to  407,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  from  page  407  to  413,  recross 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  pages  413  and  414. 

Sixth  Day  -  Wednesday,  August  31, 1892 

31.  Rufus  B.  Hilliard,  second  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from  page  415  to  419. 

32.  Dr.  William  T.  Learned,  third  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page  429,  no  cross  examina- 
tion. 

Hilliard  resumed  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from 
page  419  to  427,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on 
pages  427  and  428. 

33.  George  F.  Seaver,  fourth  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from  page  430  to  435,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  436,  redirect  exami- 
nation by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page  436. 

34.  John  Donnelly,  fifth  witness  for  the  defense,  direct  examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page  437,  cross  examination  by  Mr. 
Knowlton  from  page  437  to  442. 

35.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Draper,  sixth  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Adams  from  page  443  to  453,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  453.Di  Caprio 

Recess  taken  until  2:00  P.M. 
Continued  at  2:00  P.M. 

36.  Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Handy,  seventh  witness  for  the  defense, 
direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from  page  454  to  456, 
cross  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  456  to  458, 
redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  page  458. 

37.  Delia  S.  Manley,  eighth  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  pages  459  and  460,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  pages  460  and  461. 

38.  Mrs.  Marienne  Chagnon,  (Marianne  P.  Chagnon),  ninth 
witness  for  the  defense,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings 
from  page  461  to  464,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton 
on  page  464. 

39.  Martha  Chagnon,  (M.  Marthe  Chagnon),  tenth  witness  for  the 
defense,  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from  page  464 
to  466,  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  from  page  466  to 
468. 

40.  Alfred  Clarkson,  eleventh  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


A. 

B. 
C. 

D. 


examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  pages  468  and  469,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  from  page  469  to  471. 

Mary  E.  Brigham,  twelfth  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from  page  471  to  473,  no  cross 
examination. 

Charles  S.  Sawyer,  thirteenth  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from  page  473  to  476,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  476. 
Jerome  C.  Borden,  fourteenth  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  on  pages  476  and  477,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  page  477. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Bowen,  fifteenth  witness  for  the  defense,  direct 
examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  from  page  478  to  480,  cross 
examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  on  pages  480  and  48 1 . 

Court  adjourned  until  Thursday  September  1,  1892  at  10:30 
A.M. 

Seventh  Day  -  Thursday,  September  1, 1892 

Andrew  J.  Jennings  made  his  argument  in  defense. 

Court  adjourned  until  2:00  P.M. 

Hosea  M.  Knowlton  presented  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Judge  Blaisdell  summed  up  the  facts  presented  and  delivered 

the  'probably  guilty'  verdict. 

According  to  New  Bedford's  The  Evening  Standard,  Friday, 

September  2,  1892,  page  8,  column  6,  Augustus  B.  Leonard, 

the  clerk  of  the  court,  told  Lizzie  A.  Borden  to  stand  up,  and 

slowly  read  the  following: 

"The  judgment  of  this  court  is  that  you  are  probably  guilty  of 
the  offence  charged  against  you  and  it  is  therefore  the  order  of 
this  court  that  you  be  committed  to  the  Taunton  Jail,  there  to 
await  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury,  which  meets  the  first 
Monday  of  November  next." 

SUMMARIES 

There  were  a  total  of  44  witnesses,  29  for  the  prosecution  and 

15  for  the  defense. 

Page  totals  in  the  five  volumes  of  the  official  preliminary  trial 

transcript: 


Volume  I 
Volume  II 
Volume  III 
Volume  IV 
Volume  V 


77  pages. 

116  pages 
88  pages 
81  pages 

113  pages 


MISSING  ITEMS  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  PRELIMINARY  TRIAL  TRANSCRIPT 

1 .  Volume  I  index  cover  page 

2.  Robert  C.  Kieran's  testimony 

3.  Annie  M.  White's  testimony 

4.  Reading  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  inquest  testimony  by 
Mr.  Knowlton 

5.  Robert  C.  Kieran's  recall  testimony 

6.  All  events  from  the  seventh  (final)  day  of  the  trial, 
Thursday,  September  1,  1892 

TRIAL  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  VINNICUM  MORSE 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Q.    By  the  way,  the  child  of  the  first  marriage  who  died,  was  he 
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or  she  older  or  younger  than  the  surviving  children? 
A.    She  was  younger  than  Lizzie,  between  the  two. 

Q.    Your  answer  is  somewhat  inconsistent. 
A.    Well,  Emma  is  the  oldest,  then  Alice,  her  name  was,  next, 
and  then  Lizzie. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Borden's  second  marriage 

occurred? 
A.    Well,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  about  '64. 

Q.    What  was  the  name  of  the  lady  whom  he  married  the  second 

time? 
A.    Abby. 

Q.    The  full  name,  sir,  if  you  please?  Let  me  assist  you:  was  it 

Abby  Durfee  Gray? 
A.    Abby  Durfee,  —  that  is  it. 

Q.    And  the  wife  of  the  second  marriage  was  the  Mrs.  Borden 

whose  death  is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  old  was  Andrew  Borden  at  the  time  of  his  death? 
A.    I  think  he  was  69. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  his  birthday? 
A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    How  old  was  his  wife  at  the  time  of  her  death? 
A.    I  can't  tell  exactly;  63  or  64. 

Q.    Were  there  any  children  of  the  second  marriage? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Never  had  been  a  child?  Are  you  able  to  give  us  the  age  of 

the  prisoner? 
A.    Well,  I  think  about  33. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  old  Miss  Emma  Borden  is? 
A.    I  think  she  is  41. 

Q.    Upon  Wednesday,  August  3,  of  last  year,  did  you  go  to  the 

Borden  house  at  any  time? 
A.    The  3rd? 

Q.    Yes,  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  August. 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Prior  to  that  Wednesday  had  you  been  a  visitor  at  that  house 

recently? 
A.    Well,  several  weeks  before,  I  don't  recollect  just  how  many,  - 

-  probably  three  or  four  weeks  before  that. 

Q.    How  long  before  August  4  was  the  last  time  when  you  saw 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden? 
A.    I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  her  for  three  or  four  months 

previous  to  that. 

Q.    What  time  in  the  day  on  August  3  did  you  arrive  at  the 

Borden  house? 
A.    I  think  about  half  past  one. 

Q.    Had  they  had  their  noonday  meal? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  any  time  during  your  stay  at  the 

noon? 
A.    No,  sir. 


Q.    Whom  did  you  see  there  on  the  Wednesday  noon  as  you 

came? 
A.    I  saw  Mr.  Borden,  his  wife,  and  Bridget  Sullivan. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  other  person  in  the  house  on  the  Wednes- 
day? 
A.    That  was  the  3rd,  I  believe? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  eat  dinner  on  Wednesday  with  the  Bordens? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  sit  down  and  eat  with  you,  or  did  you  eat  separate- 

ly? 
A.    I  ate  separately;  they  had  been  to  dinner. 

Q.    They  had  completed  their  meal.  How  long  did  you  stay  on 

the  first  visit  on  Wednesday? 
A.    Between  three  and  four  o'clock. 

Q.    Until  between  three  and  four,  you  say? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    During  that  time  did  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Borden  leave  the 

house? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  at  three  or  four  o'clock  when  you  left  the 

house? 
A.    I  went  over  to  Swansea. 

Q.    Did  you  return  again  on  Wednesday? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  return  to  the  house? 

A.    Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  past  eight. 

Q.    In  the  evening? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  you  returned  to  the  house  in  the  evening,  which  door 

did  you  enter? 
A.    The  front  door. 

Q.    How  did  you  get  in? 
A.    Mrs.  Borden  let  me  in. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  the  door  was  locked  or  otherwise 

when  you  came  to  the  door? 
A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    How  did  you  announce  your  presence  at  the  door? 
A.    I  rang  the  bell. 

Q.    And  Mrs.  Borden  came  to  the  door? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  after  you  entered  whether  the  door  was  closed 

or  not? 
A.    It  was  shut  when  I  went  in  —  after  I  went  in. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  anything  else  with  respect  to  the  door,  except 

that  it  was  closed? 
A.    No,  sir. 

(Editor's  note:    Yes,  I  know  this  is  a  nasty  place  to  break,  but 
we're  out  of  space ...  sorry ...  more  next  year.) 
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THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  BED  &  BREAKFAST/MUSEUM 

The  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Museum  is  extremely  proud  of  our  new  exhibits 
and  welcomes  all  guests  with  an  unforgettable  experience.  Come  and  learn  for 
yourself  about  the  history,  the  mystery  and  the  whacks.  Return  guests  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  our  staff  continues  to  add  new  authenticated  historical  items. 

We  have  added  several  new  items  to  our  gift  shop  as  well;  among  mem,  custom 
made  and  hand  painted  replicas  of  the  Borden  house,  as  it  was  in  1892,  and  also  a 
Christmas  ornament  of  the  house  in  the  same  era.  We  also  have  a  new  assortment  of 
t-shirts  and  sweatshirts  in  different  colors. 

Reservations  are  now  being  taken  for  our  annual  All  Hallow's  Eve  party,  hosted  by 
Lizzie  herself  and  attended  by  many  of  the  characters  involved  in  the  murder  mystery 
mat  happened  all  those  years  ago. 

Our  daily  tours  closed  on  Labor  Day  weekend,  however,  we  will  still  be  offering 
weekend  tours,  1 1:00  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  through  October  27,  at  which  time  the  tours 
will  end  for  the  season.  We  do  accept  reservations  for  daytime  tours  for  groups;  a 
minimum  charge  is  required.  We  are  open  for  overnight  reservations  all  year  'round. 
(We  are  closed  Major  Holidays.)  An  extended  tour  of  the  house  is  included  for  all 
overnight  guests,  along  with  all  the  other  amenities  usually  offered.  Our  staff  is 
dedicated  to  making  your  stay  as  comfortable  and  hospitable  as  possible.  Gift 
certificates  are  available  for  overnight  stays  or  gift  shop  items. 

For  information,  please  call  us,  visit  our  web  site,  or  send  an  e-mail,  and  we  will  respond  to  you  promptly. 

The  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Museum  3  92  Second  Street  3  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  02721 
Telephone  (508)  675-7333  •  Website:  http://www.lizzie-borden.com   4    e-maihlizziebnb@lizzie-borden.com 
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